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TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS 


INSEPARABLY 
ASSOCIATED WITH QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AUTO SMOKING SET 


Includes electric cigar lighter and ash 
receiver in attractive case, in black leather 
and satin silver finish. Can be installed 
anywhere on any car. Harmonizes in 
appearance with any upholstery. (Specify 
whether for 6-volt or 12-volt system.) 
Price, $15.00. . 


Cuno Cigar Lighters and 
Smoking Sets are now being 
shipped in this attractive 
Holiday Greeting package. 
This makes them particular- 
ly effective as Christmas gifts 








INSTRUMENT BOARD LIGHTER 


Easy to install on any instrument board. 
Connects to storage battery of car—costs 
nothing to operate. Four-foot cord auto- 
matically rewinds, shutting off current. 
Exposed parts are brass, with polished 
nickel finish. (Specify whether for 6-volt 
or 12-volt system.) Price, $8.00. 


AUTO CIGAR LIGHTER 


There’s no annoyance or danger with the quick, sure 
light of the Cuno—no disfiguring scratches on your car. 
Cuno Smoking Comforts are standard equipment on 
many well known makes of cars. 


At all good dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
in the appropriate Holiday Greeting package illustra- 


ted above. 


Write for Free Booklet “How to Smoke and Drive in Comfort” 


THE CUNO ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


50 South Vine Street 


Meriden, Conn. 
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AXWELL 
















Rapidly attaining its manifest 
destiny—the complete con- 
quest of its market by higher 
quality easily recognized. 
Outselling on the closest 
possible comparison of the 
four great evidences of 
value—manufacturing super- 





lority, better performance, 
greater beauty and durabil- 
ity. Fulfilling and surpassing 
the promise of two years ago 
that the good Maxwell would 
be made so good that leader- 
ship would come to it by spon- 
taneous public recognition. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel] wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum 
type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric horn; unusually long springs; new 
type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring 
Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Club Coupe, *985; Four-Passenger, Coupe, $1235; Sedan, *1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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An advertisement, like a stocking, is 
most interesting when it is attractively 
filled. The human-interest fact in 
this advertisement is that more people 
buy Phoenix hosiery than any other 
kind, making it the standard of the 
world, because of its long mileage 
endurance and rugged elegance. There 
is romance in the thought that real 
worth usually gets its deserved ap- 
proval. From out of the great Phoenix 
factories, to men, women and children 
everywhere, now comes a giant 
share of the hosiery of the world. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 
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The Standard of Comparison 





The Buick Line for 1923 
Comprises Fourteen Models: 


Fours 2 Pass. Roadster,$865;5 Pass. 
Touring, $885; 3 Pass, Coupe, $1175; 
5 Pass, Sedan, $1395; 5 Pass, Tour- 
ing Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2 Pass. 
Roadster, $1175; 5 Pass. Touring, 
$1195; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 
5 Pass. Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, 
$1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7 Pass. 
Sedan, $2195; Sport Roadster,§1625; 
Sport Touring, $1675, Prices f.o. b. 
Buick factories; government tax to 
te added, 


WHEN BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES 


A Closed Car Women Like to Drive 
The Buick Six Touring Sedan— 1935 


Quite as attractive to women as the 
beauty and luxuriousness of the Buick six 
cylinder five passenger sedan is the per- 
fect suitability of this fine closed car for 
every occasion. 


The exquisitely appointed Fisher body is 
trimmed in a rich plush of a shade that 
blends with any gown. Artistic silvered 
fittings, soft rugs and silk window shades 
complete an atmosphere in keeping with 
the most formal social affair. 


For shopping, too, the touring sedan af- 
fords a new pleasure by providing a place 
for parcels in the sturdy trunk, carried 


ARE BUILT, 


BUICK 


outside on the rear, where they cannot mar 
the charm of the interior setting or inter- 
fere with the comfort of the passengers. 


It is a delightful car to drive, so easily 
does the clutch operate, so simple are the 
controls and so quickly does it respond to 
the slightest touch. Moreover, women 
find added convenience in the sun visor, 
cowl ventilator, windshield wiper, heater 
and many other refinements. 


And women know that they can expect 
in this Buick the same dependable and 
flawless performance that for 20 years has 
been characteristic of all Buicks. 

THEM 


WILL BUILD 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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ing experience 


seen on thousands of 
57. Louis, 


motor cars. It indicates that for the benefit of their owners, a large num- 


ber of car makers have availed themselves of body-build 
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The modest little emblem Body by Fisher 


and resources recogni 
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overlook ing Rock Creek 

Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 
































A few self-contained suites available 
for the season at reasonable rates. 


Sunday Evening Concerts 
in the Della Robbia Room. 
Diner de Luxe. per couvert, 
Two Dollars and a half. 

















WASHINGTON NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK 
= a m2 scerioum 
[ a 
‘Me VANDERBILT “hotel 
a. oan Park Avenue che NAS SAU 
NewYork City 


Lonc BEACH 


LONG ISLAND 





A DELIGHTFUL SPOT 
FOR WEEK-END SPORT 


Oren Axrw YEAR 




















Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to 71st St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 























FLAMINGO wisc52 


FLORIDAS FOREMOST RESORT HOTEL 











THE BELLEVIEW 
HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
BELLEAIR HEIGHTS, FLORIDA 














Why worry about 
baggage? 


theft or 


The 


your 


ferecieattel stele Mmred | 
may its 
espe 


baggage mar 


pleasure ot your trip, 


cially if you must bear the 


burden of the loss financially 
The 
North America issues a I ourist 
Bagg 


your 


Insurance Company of 

» Policy that protects 
was against practi- 
cally’ all the perils of trans- 
and is worth many 
in the 


jetebae- terete 


times the cost worry 


it saves. 

If you travel at all, it will pay 
you to All the. attached 
memorandum and mail it to 


out 


us at once 


Any insurance agentorbrokercan 
get you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company 


osm royade@ates(clatere| 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Oldest American Fire and Marine /rsurance (ompany 
Capital $5.000,000 Founded 1792 
MEMORANDUM (Mail at ance? | 

INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept.N.1 
Send information regarding Tourist Baggage Insurance 
To 
Address 





(Named 








‘Meouon also any other form of insurance (except lie) in which you are interested 








fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 














The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Open all Year 





European Plan 





Directly on the Boardwalk 
Phone 1628 Atlantic City 





WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 
Avenue and Woodley Road 
“WASHINGTON. Dc 
ATLANTIC CITY ATLANTIC CITY 
FLORIDA ——_— 


ELIE atte Eaine oi 





Atemperate Gulf-stream climate 
adds its charmto the delightful 
recreations, beauty, comfort and 
service of the finest resort hotel 
of either continent. . 
American or European Plan 


TRAYM ORE 


_ ATLANTIC CITY 
Worlds Greatest Hotel Success 














CALIFORNIA 





“If you like California, you'll Jove Santa 
Barbara”. One of the most beautiful hotels 
in all the ‘world 


SAMARKAND 


(Heart’s Desire) 


A Persian style of architecture, overlooking 
mountains and sea, set in entrancing gar- 
dens, cloistered suits. Cuisine of distinctive 
excellence. Two great Golf Links, Polo 
Field. Hundreds of miles of Auto Roads and 
Eridle trails. A restful, re-creative place for 
discerning ones. For booklet and rates 
apply to Charles Bedell Hervey, Proprietor, 
SANTA BarBara, Ca.ir. 











SOUTH CAROLINA 














Early Golf & Hunting 


PINE FOREST INN and COTTAGES 
SUMMERVILLE §S 
22 miles from historical C harleston 
EN JANUARY 

SPECIAL JANUARY TOURNAMENTS 
The most delightful month for golfers. No snow 
—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 18-hole 
golf course. T ennis, saddle and carriage horses. 
Cuisine and service on par with the best Metro- 
politan hotels. Quail, Wild-Turkey, Fox and 
Deer hunting. 

Adgecee until Dec. 15th 


W. A. Senna, LYMOUTH INN 





Manager Northampton, Mass. 

















NEW ENGLAND 





NEW ENGLAND 

















THE BRUNSWICK 


THE BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St. at Clarendon 





ON EITHER SIDE OF 
COPLEY SQUARE 


tc PRIOR. 
PRED ete ane mannose 





Complete aisles 


—awaits you at these two distinguished hotels. 
of the “most beautiful Square in America”’ 
Boston’s select social life and culture. 


Near everything worth while—Stations, 
Theatres and Boston’s Famous Back Bay Homes 


BOSTON 


Situated on either side 
they form an integral part of 


Shops, 


THE LENOX 


Boylston St. at Exeter 





Forest Hills 





Open all year. 
15 mins. from Penn. Sta. Accommodations for 400. 
GEORGE J. BERMBACH, Mgr. 

Tel. Boulevard 6290 


American Plan Hotel. 








HOTEL BRETTON HALL 
Broadway 85th to 86th Sts., Bow York City 
Subway station "at 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park, 
Largest and most attractive mid-town hotel, 
tor permanent and transient residence, 
500 Rooms and Baths at very attractive rates, 








HOTEL GRAMATAN 
RR pe nipiceraloneoon N. Y. 
e rates are extremely reasonable 
HENRI PAUCHEY & SONS, Inc., 
Lessee 

















MARYLAND 


Hotel Altamont 


Paltimore, Maryland 
s mt on application 











Wright, Manager 

















NEW ENGLAND 








‘ve. 
at Dartmouth) Street 


A PLACE OF QUIET 
CHARM 


and admirable location, main- 
taining the highest standards 
of appointments, cuisine and 
service. Delightfully situated 
in the Back Bay District. 
Quickly accessible to Boston’s 
attractions. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgt. 


Send for I\lustrated Booklet 
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ADRIATIC (24,541 tons) 
January 6, February 24 


LAPLAND (18,565 tons) 


January 18, March 10 


World-famous for steadiness, de 
luxe quarters, cuisine and service. 
For travelers of discrimination. 
“Ample time for delightful visits ashore. 


Excellent Accommodations at 
Moderate Rates 
Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco (the 


Riviera), Naples, Alexandria (for Egypt and the Nile), 
Haifa for Jerusalem, and Athens (Phaleron Bay). 


Inquire for booklets and 
detailed information 


‘YxWHITE STAR LINES 
\X RED STAR LINE */ 





MEGANTIC 


(20,000 tons dis- 
placement) 





aiesdiatl cruising ship of wlenaibites construc- 


tion for tropic voyages. Premier steamer to the 


West Indies. 
tate Rates $250 Upwards 


Itinerary arranged by Cruise Department of more than 
25 years’ experience in the West Indies. From New 
York to Havana, Haiti, Santiago, Kingston (Port 
Antonio), Panama Canal (Panama City), La Guaira 
(Caracas), Trinidad (La Brea), Barbados, Martinique 
(St. Pierre), St. Thomas, San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Inquire for booklets and 
detailed information 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 








vy Four Ports to Paradise 


You can travel in luxury any 
time you wish to the isles of 
your dreams: Hawai. Ample 
accommodations on splendid 
f liners now make it possible for 
you to sail direct from anyone 
of the four Pacific Coast sea- 
ports named below, to a land 
; where the great out-of doors 
— is yours 365 days in the year. 


] 7 Hawaii lies 2100 miles south 
/ and west from the Pacific Coast 
of the United States. The voy- 
age, of aboutsix days overcalm, 
sunny seas, is one of saneual | 
enjoyment. 















Consult your nearest railway, 
steamship or other travel 


| \ agency, or 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
530 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


or 


P.O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 








VANCOUVER 








Y SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 

















Summer) ays 


are rere — 







——— 23 Seasor/M eRe 


/ 


is opening on the ZY): 


EASI COASToFFLORIDA\ 


All Hotels operated on the American Plan 


St. Augustine Miami 
Now Open ROYAL PALM _ Opens Jan, x 
m. McAuliffe, Mgr. J. P. Greaves, Mgr. 


| PONCE OE “LEON Opens Jan. 4 





Robt. Murray, Mgr. Key West ; 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax CASA MARINA nS ra} pens Dec. 30 i 
ORMOND Opens Jan. > 
L. R. Johnston, Mgr. ym. S one LS e 
alm LONG T NG CAMP = 
ures Opens Jan. 1 L. P. Schutt, Mgr. 
meni pens Jan. ts Nassau, (Bahama Islands) a 
H. E. Bemis, Mgr. od 
BREAKERS ens Dec. 20 ? 


ROYAL VICTORIA O “3 Dec. 28 
Leland Sterry, Mgr. Jno. W. Greene, Mgr. 

GOLF—SURF BATHING—FISHING—SAILING—MOTORING 

/Through Pullman trains from New York direct to all East Coast resorts, 
including Key West for Havana; also through sleepers between Chicago 
and Miami, and from other sections through Pullman trains to Jacksonville 
make close connections with parlor car and sleeping car trains on the 
FE. C. Ry. 

Through deen between Boston and Miami daily—51 hours. 
Send for information Booklet which contains lists of all 
hotels; with rates to meet every financial limitation. 

FLORIDA EAST COAST 
(Flagler System) 


243—sth Ave., New York General Offices 
Phones—Madison Sq. 9230 & 9231 St. Augustine, Fla. 
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_ A Canadian Pacific Hotel 
Atop Old Quebec 
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Try Winter Sporting in Quebec! 


Snow turns Quebec into a sports paradise. The thermometer says 
zero, but the sun feels like 50. The air is nippy, but the ozone 
speeds up your blood. The snow is deep, but its dryness invites 
outdoor play. . . It’s atop this spot that stands Chateau Frontenac. 
A huge, towering castle. Restaurants 4 la Paris. Appointments 


_a la New York. . .. In front the Chateau, Dufferin Terrace. Here 


are Quebec’s famed toboggan slide, its skating rink, its ski-jump. 
Here the snow-shoe clubs hold their races. Here the Eskimo dog- 
teams start .. . . When you get all aglow with the outdoors, hop 
indoors. To a roaring log-fire, a man-size meal, and your own 


_ room, furnished and bath-equipped after Canadian Pacific stand- 


ards .... Join the jolly winter crowd. Come up January and 
February. Let the Canadian Pacific Office plan your trip now. 
In New York, 44th Street and Madison Avenue. In Chicago, 
140 S. Clark Street. Or, write Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 
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a 
The Gongs of 
San Francisco's 
Chinatown 
EOPLE come thousands of miles to 
The CONDADO hear them, and to see the varied color- 
VANDERBILT ful life of the largest and most fascinating NORTH CAROLINA 
ons Chinese Colony in America. ea A et ey. robe ebgecne Fae 
San Juan, Porto Rico It goes without saying that you'll see winter for the sunshine, true sport and 


Only wholly American Hotel in the 
West Indies. Ideal for a Winter Holi- 
day in the Tropics. 


Splendid golf course, tennis courts, ocean 
bathing, game fishing, boating. Hundreds 
of miles of motor roads through the Island. 
Fresh dairy products, vegetables and 
fruits supplied daily from our own farm. 


The Coamo Springs Hotel—a health re- 
sort in the mountains of Porto Rico under 
same management. 

Four days from New York on one of 
the luxurious steamers of the Porto 
Rico line. American Plan—Reason- 
able rates. For reservations or in- 
formation, address 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
VANDERBILT HOTEL, New York 


Chinatown when youcometoSan Francisco. 
And, equally as a matter of course, you'll 
want to stop at THE PALACE, where the 
hospitality of the West finds its most fin- 
ished expression. 


"In San Francisco Its The Palace” 











THE PALACE HOTEL 


CManagement Halsey € Manwaring, Market atNew Montgomery St. San Francisco. 








good-fellowship of Pinehurst. 
CAROLINA HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 
THE HOLLY INN and BERKSHIRE 
Open early this month 
Golf, Tennis, Trap shooting, Rifle 
Range,Horsebac Riding, ‘acing, 
Driving, Motoring, Alnaoane 
Championship events in every field of 
sport throughout the entire season. 
For information or reservations, 
address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


























) 
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Winter Sunshine 


In the West Indies and South America 
Panama, Venezuela, Nassau, Bermuda fi 
The Canadian Pacific has once more pleasure i 
in offering two delightful cruises by the superb 
“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” it 
a liner of 22,000 tons displacement. Oil-Burning, Dustless and Immaculate. 
From New York Jan.2Othand Feb. 2Oth 
to the blue waters and balmy skies of the Spanish Main 
Havana (Cuba), Port Antonio and Kingston org ee 
Colon (Panama), La Guayra (Venezuela), Port of Spain 
and La Brea Point a= nage Bridgetown (Barbados), 
Pierre (Martinique), San 
= a Rico), Nassau, (Bahamas), Hamilton 
esa This Floating Palace 
has luxurious suites, cabins with baths, cabins with toilet, electric fans 


in every room, spacious decks, swimmin; 
orchestra, Everything Canadian Pacific Standard--there is none better. 


Each Cruise 27 days—Fares very moderate, from 
$250.00 upwards. No Passports required. 
For rates and full information, apply to local agents or 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Fort de France and St. 


New York, Madison Ave. at 44th St. 






Boston, 405 Boylston St. 





fA 




























pool, verandah cafes, choice 







Chicago, 40 No. Dearborn St, 


Montreal, 141 St. James St. 
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Round the World | 


ark’s 3rd _ Cru | 

N. York, fg 22;San stemotete. Feb.10 
B the "specially chartered superb S.S. 

MPRESS OF FRANCE” 18,481 gross 
tons. Under ye Bin direction of Mr, 
Clark, originator of Round the World 
Cruises. 
A Sosting getnce for the trip. Routes 
New York, Panama, San Francisco, Hite, | 
Honolulu, 14 days in Japan, China, 
Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, Option 
of 19 days in India, Ceylon, ‘days in 
Cairo, Naples, Havre, Southampton 
oe overs] Quebec, Ry. to Montreal and | 


w York. 
4 MONTHS, $1,000 and up including | 
hisagee so Drives, s, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Te. Mediterranean 


Clark’s 19th Cries. 
Mpg view os 3, 1923 
By speciall mostered LANDS uous S. S. 
*“*EMPRES: OF SCO * formerly 
“Kaiserin Auguste Victoria’ oil burner, 
25,000 gross tons; 65 DAYS CRUISE 
$600 and up; 19 oaxe ‘. sq and Pales- 
tine; Spain, italy, reece, etc. 
Mediterranean’ 61 any, cruise, shore 
ward, including s _ 
Summer Cruise oycursions. 
fans " by specially chartered White Star 
iner Baltic 23, ate tons. Rome, Athens, 
Spain visits specially featured } 
University-Extension and other good 
tours to Europe under escort, reasonable ff 


rates. 

“PRANK GC, CLARK 
Times Building Ww 
or your Ticket Agent 


ij A | 
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Preferred by 
-xperienced Travelers 


HY do you find so many seasoned, inter- 

esting travelers in the club-like smoking- 
room of the giant Paris or the wonderful and 
hospitable salons of the magnificent France? 
Why are so many of them almost equally at 
home in New York, London or Paris, at a 
country club or aboard an ocean liner? 


Partly because the giant express liners Paris 
and France afford the utmost in speed and 
luxurious accommodations to travelers bound 
for England or the continent. Largely because 
French servants, French chefs and the mar- 
velous French cuisine make living more com- 
fortable, enjoyable and delightful. 


The stateroom appointments are the last 
word in comfort—hot and cold running water, 
restful beds, easy chairs, and many have 
baths. Suites de luxe comprise private dining 
room, extra bedrooms, baths and sun-decks 
—affording the utmost privacy. 


You too will like these things and 
you will also enjoy the thoroughly 
delightful international atmos- 
phere, the old world courtesies 
and customs and the many forms 
of diversion and entertainment 
that make a voyage on the French 
Line a series of pleasurable ex- 
periences. On the 
French Line every pas- 
senger is a_ privileged 
“Que voulez vous, messieurs ??? and honored guest. 






























Regular sailings from New York for Plymouth (England) and Havre 
by the giant express steamers de luxe 


PARIS LAFAYETTE. FRANCE 


Regular sailings from New York to Havre by the large and 
comfortable steamers 


ROCHAMBEAU ROUSSILLON 
CHICAGO LA BOURDONNAIS 
From New York to Vigo (Spain) and Bordeaux: Steamer: NIAGARA 
From New Orleans to Havre: Steamer: DE LA SALLE 
Details of rates for all classes of accommoda- 
tions together with interesting descriptive in- 


formation regarding foreign travel and where to 
go and what to see in France sent on request. 


French LL 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe 
and the United States 































Os Philadelphia Pa, 

Believes— 
—in adopting everything new and prac- 
tical that makes for hotel comfort. 
—in serving food that isalways excellent. 
—in maintaining, in addition to its high 
grade hotel service: 

Turkish Baths Tea Shop 

Beauty Salon Domestic and 


Barber Shop Foreign Travel 
Radto Service Service 


—in leaving such an admirable impres- 
sion that another visit to Philadelphia 
Means coming to 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. M. Boomer, President—James P, A. O° Conor, Managing Director 





The Waldorf-Astoria, New York— 


The aristocrat of hotels. More famous people 
stop at the Waldorf than any other hotel in 
America. Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


The New Willard, Washington, D.C.— 


A step from the Executive Center, a rendezvous 
for officials, diplomats and society leaders—the 
meeting place of notables from all over the world. 


Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 


Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 
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when 


InaClaire 


tells 


The 
AWFUL 
TRUTH 


to BRUCE McRAE 
at 


Henry Miller’s Theatre 
124 West 43rd St. 


Evenings 8.30 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2.30 











Brock Pemberton’s Productions 
Pirandello’s Novel Drama 
“Six Characters in Search of an Author” 
at the Princess. 
In preparation: Clare Kummer's 
“*Annabelle’’, a comedy with music; 
Dunsany’s “If” 











WM. A. BRADY ATTRACTIONS 


PLAYHOUS 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 


“Delightful Musical Comedy.”’ 
Eve. Post 


UP SHE GOES 


By Frank Craven, author of 
‘the lst Year’’ and Joseph 
McCarthy—Harry Tierney— 
Composers of ‘‘Irene.”’ 





48thSt. E.of B’dwy 
Eves. 8.30 





‘Better than ‘Irene’—what 
more could you ask?”’’ 
—Evening Telegram 





JOLSON’S 
59th ST. THEATRE 


AT 7th AVENUE 
Evenings 8:30. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 
“A FINER THING THAN ‘R. U. R.’ 
FINER IN SCOPE, FEELING, PHI- 
LOSOPHY. BETTER THAN THE ORIG- 


INAL AT PRAGUE” 
—Kenneth MacGowan, Globe 


THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN 


(The Insect Comedy) 
By JOSEPH and KAREL KAPEK 


*“‘Loftiest Achievement of 
the Theatre.”’ 
—Heywood Broun, The Wor!d 
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“Whe Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE theatrical event of the month of 
November was John Barrymore’s 
Hamlet. The event of January, per- 
haps of the season, will be the introduction 
to New York of the company of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. The performance 
likely to stand out as the high point in 
the theater of December will surely be 
David Warfield’s first appearance as 
Shylock. It is a part which he has long 
wanted to play, and to which, after 
twenty years spent on hardly half a dozen 
parts, he should bring an enthusiasm of 
spirit invaluable to such a réle. The 
Merchant of Venice will not reach New 
York until December 21st, but the re- 
viewers of Baltimore, where it has had its 
premiere, report an impersonation of 
deeply sympathetic feeling. 

From these accounts it seems certain 
that David Belasco has given lavishly to 
the play out of a spirit touched like War- 
field’s by the figure of the great and terri- 
ble Jew. It is a “massive production”— 
a rarity in these days when theories of 
giving Shakespeare in some setting as 
formal as the stage of the old Globe Thea- 
tre on Bankside have almost banished 
elaborate changes of scene. Belasco not 
only builds streets of towering height, but 
he contrives by mechanical ingenuity to 
introduce a fresh scene undreamed by 
Shakespeare: Shylock returning to his 
ravished home, no sooner passes in at the 
street door than he is visible within 
searching for his daughter. 

Breaking again with the newer tradi- 
tion of giving Shakespeare’s plays as 
nearly as possible as he wrote them, Be- 
lasco gathers together in a single act the 
many scenes that pass in Belmont. These 
were written and originally acted as brief 
interludes between the gathering episodes 
of Shylock’s bargain and the fate of the 
argosies—a technique of construction 
almost parallel to the cut-backs of the 
movies by which two stories are kept rac- 
ing abreast up to the climax where they 
clash. 

Belasco has brought together a cast of 
uncommon distinction. A. E. Anson ap- 
pears as the Duke, Ian Maclaren as An- 
tonio, Philip Merrivale as _ Bassanio, 
Albert Bruning as Tubal, Fuller Mellish 
as old Gobbo, and Herbert Grimwood as 
Morocco. Youth is the feature of note 
among the women, Portia being played 
by Mary Servoss, Nerissa by Mary Ellis, 
and Jessica by Julia Adler, of the family 
that has given Jacob Adler, Francine 
Larrimore, and Cecelia Adler to the Amer- 
ican stage. 


Embattled Juliets 


HAKESPEARE is to take his place 

this season beside Hopwood, Shipman, 
and O’Neill in the ranks of those rare 
playwrights who have two or more of 
their plays produced in New York at the 
same time. Before December is out it 
may be that, besides Hamlet and The 
Merchant of Venice, Broadway will see 
noted stars in two other productions 
from his works. In fact it may see two 
productions of a single Shakespearean 
play, Romeo and Juliet. The Theatre 
Guild announced earlier in the season that 
it purposed reviving the play for Joseph 
Schildkraut; while Belasco let it be 
guessed that Lenore Ulric would some 
time give up Kiki for Juliet. Now, how- 


ever, come definite announcements from 
Arthur Hopkins and the Selwyns that 
Ethel Barrymore and Jane Cowl will 


both be seen in the tragedy. Romeo and 
Juliet will be the second production in 
Miss Barrymore’s season of repertory. 
McKay Morris will play Romeo, and 
Robert Edmond Jones will design the 
settings and costumes. Miss Cowl will 
have Rollo Peters both as actor and as 
designer. This should provide a most in- 
teresting competition between two excep- 
tional performances and productions. 

The winning of the Nobel Prize by 
Benavente and the production of a new 
play of his centers attention again on the 
Spanish playwright. The new play, 
Fields of Ermine, comes from the hand 
of the same actress who gave us his 
The Passion Flower—Nance O’Neiil. 
Following also upon The Bonds of Inter- 
est, with which the Theatre Guild began 
its work, Fields of Ermine makes the 
third play by Benavente to receive pro- 
fessional production in New York. It is 
only one, however, out of more than a 
hundred plays which the Spaniard has 
written in his twenty-eight years of thea- 
trical experience. What a pitifully slight 
output compared with the more than 
three hundred dramas of the contempo- 
rary of Cervantes, Lopa da Vega! 

The advent of another play by Bena- 
vente close at the heels of Malvaloca 
serves to remind us of the fine, abundant 
talent which Spain has given the theater 
in the last forty years, a talent not gener- 
ally recognized. Even America has had 
splendid samples of it. Besides Benavente 
and The Passion Flower and the Quine- 
tero Brothers and Malvaloca, one can re- 
call Echegeray and The World and His 
Wife, in which William Faversham ap- 
peared, and Guimera and Maria Rosa, 
Lou Tellegen’s best vehicle. 


“The Hairy Ape” in Paris 


HILE the Nobel Prize goes to, 

Benavente, Eugene O’Neill adds 
to his record as the winner on two occa- 
sions of the Pulitzer Prize, the distinction 
of having his expressionist drama, The 
Hairy A pe, chosen under most interesting 
circumstances for production at the sec- 
ond theater of the Republic of France, 
the Odéon. Some time last winter, after 
Fermen Gémier had been given the direc- 
torship of the State theater where the 
innovating Antonie of the nineties had 
become the routineer of pre-war days, he 
took steps to widen its repertory by the 
inclusion of an American play among its 
productions. Through the cooperation 
of Hiram Kelly Moderwell, who before he 
took to reporting European affairs for the 
Chicago Daily News was the author of 
that excellent volume, The Theatre of To- 
day, Gémier referred his problem to the 
Drama League of America. While he 
could not commit himself to the produc- 
tion of a first choice by critics unfamiliar 
with the particular taste of the public of 
Paris, he agreed to choose a production 
from a group of outstanding plays. The 
Drama League appointed a committee 
including among others Walter Prichard 
Eaton, Prof. Richard Burton, and Mar- 
garet Anglin. In the verdict ultimately 
arrived at, the five plays heading a list 
of ten were Anna Christie, The Hairy A pe, 
The New York Idea, The First Year, and 
The Emperor Jones. Since three of the 
plays were by a single author, O’Neill, the 
Drama League took it upon itself—most 
unwisely, I think—-to substitute an ‘“‘also 
ran,’’ Kindling, for The Emperor Jones. 

(Continued on page 13) 











THE SELWYNS PRESENT 
A PLAY OF THE PEOPLE 
| FOR THE PEOPLE 


_ “The FOOL” 


Channing Pollock's Powerful 
American Drama 
DIRECTED BY FRANK REICHER 


TIMES SQ. now prayinc 
THEATRE Matinee Wed. an 


Matinees Wed. and 
West42ndSt.,N.¥. Saturday at 2.30 


OPENING DECEMBER 18 
at the 


APOLLO THEATRE 
BEN-AMI 


| in the Sensational European Success 





“JOHANNES KREISLER’’ 
| A Fantastic Melodrama produced in 
| Berlin as ‘‘DIE WUNDERLICHEN 
| GESCHICTEN DES KAPELL- 
| MEISTERS KREISLER”’ 

PLtay DirECTED BY FRANK REICHER 

















NEWAMSTERDAM w's2na8 


POP. MATS. WED. & SAT. 
“Greatest show on earth” 


» Percy Hammond- Trikune 


Glorifying the American Girl 
a Staged by Nud Wayburn 


GLOBE HEAT RE 
Charles Dillingham presents 
The Newest Musical Comedy 


THE BUNCH and JUDY 


Music by JEROME KERN 
Book by ANNE CALDWELL and HUGH FORD 


with Fred and AdeletAstaire, Joseph Cawthorns, 
Ray Dooley, Delano Dell and 100 others 


““BETTER TIMES” 
at THE HIPPODROME 


Management Charles Dillincham 


“LARGEST and MOST MAGNIFI- 
CENT SPECTACLE EVERSTAGED 











































at the HIP” by R. H. BURNSIDE 
Cast of 1s — 24 Noted 
1000 Soloists 


MATINEE: DAILY 





FRAY COMSTOCK = MORRIS Be kcow 
4 CHAUVE 10509" 
hee bone 
Sees SOURIS :: 
Ceuey ROOF THEA.6204: CENT. PX. Ww. 
COL. baat EVS.6:30 MATS. TUE. &. SAT 












MUSIC BOX TM aN wi aa oe . ’ 
Telephone Bryant 1470 


SAM. H. HARRIS Presents 
IRVING BERLIN'S New 


MUSIC BOX REVUE (%!; 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
WITH A GREAT CAST!!! 














MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE 
30th St. E. of Bdwy. Eves. 8.15. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Audience swept beyond control 
at Wizardry of Her Acting. —Mail 


Sam H. Harris Presents 


JEANNE EAGELS 
in “RAIN” 


Founded on W. Somerset Maugham's ‘'Miss 
Thompson." Staged by John D. Williams 
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The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith's 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 











F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest have the 
onor to announce 


THE MOSCOW 
ART THEATER 


January 8th 
FORTY-FOURTH ST. THEATER 











Theatre. W. d Street 
ELTINGE bones Mats Wed-& Sat. 
A. H. WOODS Presents 


FLORENCE REED» 
“EAST OF SUEZ” 


by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 

















Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 


a BOOTHwsitnst. Mate. Wed & Sat 














VANDERBILT madweas' Sit? [30 
‘ROAR AFTER ROAR OF 
LAUGHTER"—World 


The TORCH-BEARERS 


By GEORGE KELLY 











Shubert Theatre “25° 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. Nights 8.15. Mat. 2.15 


Greenwich Village Follies 
FOURTH ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 

















““SEASON’S BEST PLAY’’—Tribune 
The Universal Opinion of 


Loyalties 


Presented by Charles Dillingham. 
Written by John Galsworthy. 
Produced by Basil Dean. 

TO BE SEEN AT 


GAIETY THEATRE 


B'way & 46th St. 






















The 

real 
Italian Green- 
Rest- wich 
aurant Village 


144 BLEECKER STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone SPRING 8056 
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The Theatrical Callboard 


(Continued from page 12) 


The group of critics involved—I can speak 
for at least one of them—must have been 
considerably astonished at the choice of 
The Hairy Ape over Anna Christie as a 
work likely to appeal to the French. It is 
a most healthy sign for the future of the 
Odéon under Gémier’s management. 


Fashions for Men 


(Comes this plot: A paragon of 
kindly self-effacing incompetences is 
hopelessly engaged in running a store. 
His wife elopes with his head-clerk, bear- 
ing away his money and his blessing. He 
falls in love with a shop girl, who is pas- 
sionately pursued by a rich man. The 
shop girl induces the millionaire to pay 
the fellow’s debts and get him out of the 
way. And finally, the transparent virtue 
of the storekeeper so works upon every- 
one that the girl gives up her millionaire 
to manage the store, and all is happiness. 

Here obviously is a perfectly good John 
Golden-Winchell Smith comedy-drama. 
It just happens, however, that the scene is 
Budapest instead of Bangor, Me., and 
the author is the creator of The Devil 
and Lilion—Franz Molnar. Also, the 
millionaire is a baron, and there are the 
usual frisky furbelows of a Continental 
comedy. 

The choice of an actor for the shop- 
keeper of Fashions for Men was inevit- 
able—that most innocent and kindly of 
comedians, O. P. Heggie, the delectable 
tailor-martyr of Androcles and the Lion, 
the obfuscated bailiff of Happy-Go- 
Lucky. For the girl, there is Helen Gaha- 
gan, another of the Wunderkinderin of our 
stage; and for the baron, who also makes 
cheese, Edward Nicander. 

Molnar is to be one of our most popular 


| playwrights this season. Besides Liliom 


on tour and Fashions for Men the year 
will see The Swan produced by Charles 
Frohman, Inc., The Guardsman, botchily 
and unsuccessfully acted ten years ago 


| as Where Ignorance Is Bliss, and now fur- 


nished forth by the Theatre Guild as a 
vehicle for Joseph Schildkraut; and two 
one-act plays, Dinner, which the East- 
West Players will act, and Lies, from the 
Stuyvesant Players. 

A new producer, Maurice S. Revnes, 
who comes forward with Fashions for 
Men, will also give us other plays by 
Molnar—a trilogy of one-acters individu- 
ally called A Prelude to King Lear, The 
Field Marshal, and Little Violet, and 
grouped under the title Theatre. Benja- 
min Glazer, translator of Liliom and many 
other Continental plays, and stage direc- 
tor of Fashions for Men, will also be asso- 
ciated with Revnes in the production of 
the following: The Yellow Nightingale, a 
comedy by Hermann Bahr, who wrote 
The Concert, North Wind, a fantastic play 
by E. Corinthy, a Hungarian, and The 
Missing Man, a mystery play by John 
Posner, a Warsaw journalist who spent 
eight years in Chicago. 

Another change in the line-up of New 
York producers brings into a single firm 
Winchell Smith and F. Ray Comstock, as 
sponsors for Polly Preferred, a comedy by 
Guy Bolton in which Patricia Collinge ap- 
pears. Comstock continues his associa- 
tion with Morris Gest in the Chauve 
Souris and the impending tour of the 
Moscow Art Theatre company. Smith 
dissolved a productive partnership with 
John Golden during the actors’ strike. 


“Lyrics by Louis Untermeyer” 


N access of prodigality overcame 

William A. Brady when he im- 
ported the Czecho-Slovak satire, “The 
World We Live In.” Aspiring to the 
perch precariously divided between Ar- 
thur Hopkins, David Belasco, and the 
Theatre Guild, he summoned a galaxy of 
distinguished talent to his aid. Among 
these, jostling M. Hilar, the Czech de- 
signer and producer, Robert Edeson, Lee 
Simonson, Owen Davis, Kenneth Mac- 
Kenna, et al, is an American poet intro- 


duced for the mere business of translat- 
ing and renovating four lyrics. They are 
verses which the butterfly esthete, Felix, 
exudes for the pleasure of his lady-loves. 
Naturally they are not good verses, and 
Untermeyer has made their frailty all the 
more amusing by making them a gallery 
of the progress of English poetry. He 
begins with a perfectly innocuous Mid- 
Victorian lyric. Next comes Swinburne: 


O fragile and fluttering Iris, 

You sip at the sweets of my soul, 

A dream that is dark as desire is, 

My glory, my grandeur, my goal! 
O pain that is priceless as passion, 

A passion as perfect as pain. 

Let us burn in the blaze till we’re ashen 

Again—and again—and again! 

After Swinburne comes a crash of free 
verse, passionate, almost unspeakable. 
Audiences are a little uncertain about 
Swinburne and even such lines as: 


Your hair pours into my blood 
Like a flood of yellow thunder. 


But when they get to Untermeyer’s last 
little journey into verseland, they know 
that it is all a joke, and they laugh just as 
heartily as they please. It happens that 
they don’t know just how good a joke it 
really is. The thirteen lines of this 
“dada” poem are drawn from the works 
of five “dada” poets, with some supple- 
mentary foolishness by Untermeyer. The 
verse, with notes, follows: 


Geometry of soulst 

Disputes the roundness of your gesturing 
flesh 

Blind and green and organized and re- 
sumed,? 

A sudden slice changes decaying weeds. 

Tomatoes are uncouth but honest.‘ 

Dining is west and extra leaves are sullen.? 

A green acre is so selfish and so pure,?. 

Spread out for pink and purple plati- 
tudes.s 

The moon is bitter diamonds in a ditch 

While stars jump up and down like angry 
gnats.® 

A virgin caterpillar? 

Shrieks for the embraces of the moon.’ 

I am that caterpillar.’ 
1 Maxwell Bodenheim. 2 Gertrude Stein. 

Louis Dragon. ‘Matthew Josephson. 

5 Allan Horton + L.U. 6Anon. 7L. U. 


December is likely to see the return to | 


Broadway of three stars whose orbits 
have carried them into motion picture 
studios and far corners of the country in 
the past season or two. Alla Nazimova, 
after much meritorious labor for the bet- 
terment of the screen, is to appear under 
the management of her husband, Charles 
Bryant, in Tilla, a drama translated from 
the Hungarian of Ferenc Hervig by Louis 
K. Anspacher. Billie Burke comes for- 
ward in another comedy by Booth Tar- 
kington, who wrote her last vehicle, 
The Intimate Strangers. The new play is 
called Rose Briar. Florenz Ziegfeld has 
put Allan Dinehart, Julia Hoyt and Flor- 
ence Denishawn in the cast. Mrs. Fiske, 
still more than likely to try a little Ibsen 
now and then, will appear under the 
management of H. H. Frazee in Paddy, 
an American drama by Lillian Barrett, in 
which she plays a Virginia gentlewoman 


gone to pieces physically and morally as | 


well as financially. 


The Selwyns’ novel importation from | 








Germany, Johannes Kreisler, which was | 
described in the last issue of Vanity Fair, | 


is now scheduled to reach Broadway some 
time in mid-December with Ben-Ami in 
the leading part, and with an amazing 
equipment of patent stages and special 
lights. Thompson Buchanan, after a long 
service in the movies, is down as the au- 


thor of a forthcoming play, The Sporting | 


Thing to Do. Philip Bartholomae comes 
forth with Barnum Was Right, a comedy 
to be produced by L. F. Werba, who with 
Mark Luescher sponsored The Spring 
Maid of delicious memory. Peggy Wood 
has a new vehicle in The Clinging Vine. 
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CAPITOL 
BROADWAY and sist STREET 


| World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
lle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rappe, Conductor 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
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The 
CARL FENTON 
ORCHESTRA 


Now Available For 
All Social Functions 


(Hear Their Brunswick Records) 


Address: Carl Fenton 
16 West 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Fitsroy 1190 


























Theatre Guild Productions 








THE 
R.U.R | Lucky 
ONE 
FRAZEE GARRICK 
42d W. of Bway. 65 W. 35th St. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 














CLUB 
ROYAL 


Nine East 


52nd Street 


A Restaurant of Distinction. 
Music by Edward Davis 
and his orchestra. 
Dinner Supper 
except Sundays 


A. Borgo - Management 








[—— SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD = 
“Under Southern Skies’”’ 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE soth AT BROADWAY 
Advance Reservations Only 
Phone Circle 2331 
YOU'LL LOVE IT: 


BLOSSOM TIME 


2D YEAR. ORIGINAL CAST 


CENTURY THEATRE 


62nd & C. P. West 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 




















Evs. 8.30 








“The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker’’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


Paris in New York | 


Supper - 10:30 
Nightly except Sunday 


| EMIL COLEMAN 
and his orchestra. 
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Put Sound Values in 
your Safe Deposit Box 


HEN YOU INVEST in high- 

grade bonds of great railway 
lines, you are loaning money to one of 
the moving forces of civilized life— 
your country’s transportation. 


Your bond is secured by such valuable 
properties as rights of way, tracks, 
locomotives, cars and terminals. 


The National City Company carefully 
studies the underlying values of every 
bond it offers. The results of these 
studies will be put before you gladly 
by National City Company represen- 
tatives in more than 50 leading cities. 


Our broad range Monthly List of well 
secured bonds will be mailed promptly 
upon request. 





The National City Company 
The National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


An Outline of the Forces that will Sway the Trade Winds 
in 1923 . 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


has become so fixed a habit for Ameri- 

cans that the impulse to assess the 
relative worth of factors that affect busi- 
ness as a whole becomes almost irresisti- 
ble as each new year approaches. Of 
course, business cycles do not begin or 
end with the calendar year, nor in any 
direct correlation with the tides of the 
sea, nor any of the other natura] or super- 
natural influences with which more naive 
generations used to associate prosperity 
and adversity. 

Business has become so complex, and 
since the war its course has been so un- 
precedented in many particulars, that 
some of the wisest and most successful 
practitioners are able to see with confi- 
dence only a few weeks ahead. They are 
experimental in their method, and tend 
to feel their way through trial and 
error. Inthelingoof the marketplace, 
enterprisers are buying from hand to 
mouth. 

And yet there is almost a state of over- 
production in the new quasi-science of 
business forecasting. Foretelling the 
future in trade and finance is perhaps as 
feasible as in sports. Sometimes the dope 
is correct, and sometimes it is not. Any 
one who expects for $100 a year to buy 
services which will obviate all the need 
of individual thinking is indeed an opti- 
mist. The worst financial fortune telling 
media, of which there are a great variety, 
should be shunned at any cost. Those 
conceived in the spirit of science, of 
which there are a few, should be used only 
to supplement the observations and stud- 
ies of the individual business man or 
speculator. Such services deal prima- 
rily with broad generalizations, and the 
practical man with particular decisions. 


[Tiss becomes taking on January first 


T is with no intention of removing 

every element of doubt and surprise 
from the flow of economic events in 1923 
that we approach the problem of stating 
some of the primary predictable influ- 
ences that will be operative. In a meas- 
ure, the normal factors can be foreseen, 
but matters of war, pestilence, and the 
whole array of accidents are perpetually 
recurring to make for uncertainty, which 
is the stuff out of which speculation and 
business risk are made. 

Credit, the modern banking force 
which motivates trade, stopped the boom 
that ended in the Spring of 1920. Subse- 
quent deflation and expansion of the 
credit basis resulting from an influx of 
additional gold have created an abun- 
dance of loanable funds, and it may be 
said with confidence that business revival 
may continue for many months without 
feeling the pinch of a new, fundamental 
credit shortage. As far as the root of all 
evil is concerned, there is plenty of it to 
finance a new and growing domestic 
prosperity. 

The resources of the Federal Reserve 
system at present are scarcely being 
tapped, despite the marked increase in 
borrowing during the Autumn because of 
seasonal needs associated with the mov- 
ing of the crops and the growing volume 
of trade. The new gold, which has flowed 
into this country because of America’s 
position as the creditor of the Old World, 
has not yet been used as a base for credit 
inflation, but would be available if the 
banking authorities should decide to mo- 
bilize it. In this connection, it seems obvi- 
ous that there will be no repetition of the 
excessive credit inflation of 1919 and 1920, 
for the lenders have learned their lesson. 
There is, however, a nascent political 
movement for easy money, which will try 
to make finance a thing of the emotion in- 


_ of an instrument of scientific con- 
rol. 

With the exception of the enormous in- 
crease in loans to finance speculation in 
securities, which has been a factor in 
making the markets irregular of late a 
remarkable phase of the striking improve- 
ment in general domestic commerce since 
midsummer of 1921, when the bottom of 
the depression in many trades was 
reached, has been the relatively small ex- 
pansion of loans, particularly since com- 
modity prices have risen during this 
period. Ordinarily larger trade means 
greater borrowing at the banks, but this 
tendency in the period under discussion 
has been offset in part by two factors. In 
the first place, business revival has un- 
frozen loans which were made during the 
previous boom, and were subject to in- 
voluntary renewal during the depression 
when many borrowers were financially 
unable to meet their maturing obliga- 
tions. As improving trade made it feasi- 
ble to pay off such loans, the credit that 
had been tied up became free and availa- 
ble for new uses. In the second place, 
close buying of merchandise, because of 
uncertainty regarding prices, has reduced 
the amount of credit accommodations 
needed. This type of LEuying has been 
rendered necessary of late even by the 
more venturesome because of the short- 
age of freight cars which slowed up deliv- 
eries and restricted trade. 

There is a close interaction between 
credit and commodity prices. Until com- 
modity prices rise so high that they limit 
consumption, an upturn in prices makes 
for good business. On the other hand, 
when prices fall, business tends to become 
stagnant, because. trade factors are dis- 
inclined to load up with merchandise 
which will depreciate while they are hold- 
ing it for resale. To the man of business, 
it makes little difference whether prices 
are high or low as such, provided they are 
not unbalanced. Stability is the desider- 
atum, for changing price levels impart 
elements of uncertainty into the calcula- 
tions of buyers and sellers, and tend to 
paralyze activity. 


ETWEEN 10900 and 1913, the trend 

of commodity prices was almost im- 
perceptibly upward. Toward the end of 
1915, the war boom in the United States 
carried prices dramatically upward until 
at the peak of the boom in the Spring of 
1920 they were approximately two and 
one-half times the pre-war level. The 
subsequent fall of prices was the most 
rapid ever recorded, but the decline was 
checked about midsummer of 1921, since 
which time they have rebounded and 
are now close to 50 per cent above the 
pre-war level-on the average. There is a 
growing belief on the part of such observ- 
ers as the Harvard Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research that prices will become 
stabilized at approximately the present 
levels. Whatever the long pull tendency 
may be, the immediate factors are making 
for stiffness of prices. Rising wages, par- 
ticularly for common labor, increasing 
gold holdings, relatively high freight 
rates, and the tariff, which reduces the 
competition of cheap foreign goods, are 
forces contributing to an equilibrium of 
the commodity price level, if not to 
further gains. 

The shelves of the nation’s merchants 
are not overstocked, as there has been 
very little overbuying. There has been 
underbuying in many instances. Inade- 
quate movement of freight, because of 
inefficient loading and because the rail- 
roads did not expand sufficiently in recent 

(Continued on page 16) 
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30 Pine Street, New York 
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Vanity Fair’s 
Information Service 


The financial section of 
Vanity Fair is rendering 
a genuine service to 
readers regarding their 
investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive 
our careful attention. 


Write to us without obligation 
Financial Department, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 














Adair Foster Method | 
Simplifies 
Modern Auction 


EW method of instruc- 

tion by national au- 
thority, gleaned from over 
ten years teaching experience, 
offers the only complete, 
practical course in_ lesson 
form—that will enable you 
to become the most adept 
player in your set. 


Within the first week, your 
friends will notice the marked 
improvement in your game. 


The Adair Foster Course 
will prove equally as bene- 
ficial to beginners as well as 
advanced players. The Adair 
Foster Course covers every 
phase of the game and step by 
step leads you from the basic 
principles to the most com- 
plex problems. 


Send Today 
for free Adair Foster 
booklet, ‘‘The Way to 
Better Bridge,’’ which 
describes the course in 
detail. Address Desk 9. 


ADAIR FOSTER 
HealeyBld¢g.,Atlanta / 
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The Seal of Safety 


41 Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor 


ANOTHER year has been added to 
the record of S. W. Straus & Co. 
—a record of prompt payment of 
both principal and interest in cash 
for 41 years without the loss of a 
dollar to any investor. 


This record has been a guide to 
safety and satisfaction for tens of 
thousands of Straus bondholders, 
in every state in the Union and 
many foreign lands. 


In considering the investment of 
your January funds, this record is 
a basis for your confidence. We 
are now offering a well diversified 
list of sound first mortgage 6% 
serial bonds, secured by the highest 
type of properties in the larger 
cities of the country. We suggest 
that you write for our January in- 
vestment suggestions, and specify 
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S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN THIRTY CITIES “ 


Straus BulLpinc 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
CuIcaco 


Straus BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 
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on his shoes 


would have saved the 
minutes and 
‘“‘made the train’’. 


Shoes with Lacing Hooks 
can be bought from 
up-to-date dealers. 


Insist on 
having what you want. 
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Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes 

The most Luxuriant Brows 
and Lashes will not add 
Beauty to Eyes which have 
become Dull and Lifeless. Re- 
store the enchanting Sparkle 
of Youth through the Daily 
Use of Murine. This sooth- 
ing, Invigorating Lotion En- 
livens Weary Eyes and makes 
them Radiantly Beautiful. 

Murinecontains noBella- 
donna or other harmful ‘in- 
gredients. Beautiful Women 
have been using it for more 
thanaQuarter ofaCentury to 
RefreshandBeautifytheEyes. 
Useit Nightand Morning,and 
also after Motoring and all 
Outdoor Sports. ItisSoldand 
Recommended by Druggists 


Everywhere. : 
Send for FREE Bookon Eye Beauty 


Murine Eye Remedy Co, 
Dept. W, Chicago 
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Whats Coming? 
Will stock prices move higher 
or—break? Bonds—up or down? 


How about money rates and 
general business? 


Babsons 
REPORTS 


18,000 Babson clients have just recei ived 
aspecial report “The Outlook for 1923 
which gives you plain facts on the sit- 
uation and shows you what is to hap- 
pen in the various — of busines 
and finance during the next 12 months. 
It is of vital importance! With this in- 
formation you can see what's ahe: 
and govern yourself accordingly. 


Report on Request 


Tear out the Memo—now—and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning's mail. 


TOT M E M oO (SREUereEEE 
For Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
ion Se Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: 


Bulletins and Peal — 


let “Getting 
—gratis. 
BRRSCRSSTEREEREE REESE 
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Send for this New Lst of 
Good Investments 





WIDE VARIETY OF 

INVESTMENT ISSUES 
of American business 
organizations, command- 
ing respect for conspicu- 
ously useful service and 
consistent earning power, 
are described in our new 
folder — “1923 Invest- 
ments.” 


From thislist of modern in- 
vestment recommendations 
you will find the particular 
securities best suited to 
your requirements. 
Investing by mail is grow- 
ing decidedly popular as 
its simplicity is better 
understood, and the serv- 
ices of responsible invest- 
ment houses made 
available to the public. 
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years, has created an exaggerated notion 
of shortage, and is likely to lead to some 
overexpansion of plant facilities by those 
who do not understand the causes of 
present inability of supplies to keep up 
with demand. 

In general, the underlying economic 
forces point to a continuance of business 
revival, and the next phase in 1923 should 
be marked not simply by a gain in employ- 
ment and in the physical volume of trade 
but also by a reflection of better business 
in the net profits of corporations. In the 
first fourteen months of the rise in the 
stock market which started at the end of 
August, 1921, the fountains and springs 
for the upward spurt were abundant 
credit and better trade, actual and pro- 
spective. Speculators ’bid up security 
prices without regard to the current 
status of the treasuries of corporations. 
In the future they are likely to discrimi- 
nate far more closely between those espe- 
cially efficient units which are earning 
profits which can be transformed into 
dividend payments, and the less efficient 
units. Nineteen twenty- three is likely 
to be a year marked by extra payments 
of cash dividends by the conspicuously 
successful. 

In the stock market during the early 
part of 1923, there will probably be a 
debate between conflicting groups as to 
whether speculative prices have dis- 
counted every aspect of the return to 
prosperity. Thus far, the bull movement 
has failed to attract unlimited outside 
participation, such as the 1919 market 
did, when bootblacks, servant girls, and 
apprentice plumbers turned first to the 
stock tables in their daily newspapers and 
furnished sucker money at a time when 
the astute were ready to sell out and take 
profits. It is socially undesirable for those 
unequipped with large capital resources 
and market intelligence to assume the 
hazards of speculation. Many unemo- 
tional observers, however, will not be 
satisfied that all the bull ammunition has 
been fired until the outside participation 
has been enlargened, and there is nothing 
in the precedent of somewhat similar 
| markets to indicate that the broad upward 
movement will not continue two years. 
But there are in the present situation fac- 
tors which will induce the cautious to 
take profits and be satisfied with present 
gains. Irrespective of the peaks, there 
are likely to be sharp reactions. 


HE chief debit itemin the balance 

sheet of current economic forces is the 
European situation. The adverse effect 
of further deterioration of the financial 
structure of Central Europe will be soft- 
ened because it has been anticipated, 
and comes as no surprise. Already, 
America’s export trade with Europe, judg- 
ing by the figures for the first eight 
months of 1922, is at the lowest ebb since 
pre-war times, and, in the light of existing 
higher prices, current exports are not 
substantially in excess of the pre-war 
trade with the Old World. The great 
expansion of trade with Europe, which 
was a basis of the war and post-armistice 
boom, has already been eliminated. 
Nineteen twenty-three differs in this 
important particular from nineteen nine- 
teen. Those industries will succeed most 
which find their market within the bor- 
ders of the United States. The price of 
| farm products is directly affected by the 
;shrunken purchasing power of Europe. 
Grain quotations are therefore relatively 
low. Cotton prices would be similarly af- 
| fected, except for the smallness of thecrop, 
| which was partly planned by the farm- 
}ers and in part caused by the machina- 
|tions of the boll weevil, a bug making 
for price inflation south of the Mason & 
Parenthetically, the high 
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cash value of the cotton crop and the 
enormous yields to the grain farmer have 
markedly improved the economic position 
of the agriculturalist who has begun to 
emerge from the despondency and de- 
pression into which the recent deflation 
tossed him. 


(THE farmer is an important force in 
the new progressivism of the West, 
which played a part in the reshuffling of 
political forces during the last election. 
The new liberalism, the revolt against 
mere normalcy, is of course a challenge 
to all business enterprises which do not 
serve public ends. But if it is an intelli- 
gent, temperate impulse for change it is 
not an unhealthy factor, even from the 
standpoint of the business man and the 
security holder. For American business 
is a thing of infinite flux and growth, not 
of standpattism. 

The new political balance of 
may mean a readjustment of fiscal mat- 
ters. High tariff was unsatisfactory to 
many classes, including bankers. It 
seems out of harmony with present eco- 
nomic conditions, under which it is de- 
sirable for a free influx of goods from 
debtor countries which have no other 
way to discharge their obligations com- 
pletely except through the export of mer- 
chandise. Tariff revision downward, 
which is within the power of the Execu- 
tive under the new Act, would be a bene- 
ficial development, and would hurt only 
specially protected and privileged indus- 
tries. 

Men of finance fear tinkering with the 
tax laws. There has been some anxiety 
lest the new progressivism should put a 
punitive element into taxes, and place a 
larger relative burden on corporate 
wealth through the restoration of a modi- 
fied excess profits tax, possibly through 
an excise tax on stock dividends, and per- 
haps through a tax on undivided surplus 
of corporations. There seems to be in the 
new alignment in Congress a redoubled 
belief in the principle of taxation accord- 
ing to ability to pay. A biproduct of the 
election may be a reintroduction of legis- 
lation for a cash bonus, which, if passed, 
would make for inflation. The Treasury, 
in connection with its program for re- 
funding the war debt, will at any rate 
be in the money market as a borrower, 
but, unless a cash bonus is declared, the 
Treasury will merely substitute one type 
of obligation for another and will not 
increase its aggregate debt. 

A drift from conservatism in politics 
might lead to interference with the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, particularly in so 
far as it authorizes rates which will assure 
a fair return on the property value of 
the roads. Under the present wage and 
rate structure, the earning power of the 
strong roads seems assured, and, unless 
the country is willing to continue a sys- 
tem which will give the roads necessary 
credit and financial soundness, the only 
possible alternative is government owner- 
ship, which, whatever its merits and de- 
merits, would be better than a career of 
undernourishment and persecution in pri- 
vate hands. 

Another possibly vulnerable institution 
is the Federal Reserve System, which, 
despite its record for sincere effort and 
scientific accomplishment, is blamed by 
the unknowing and the emotional for 
every phase of economic adversity and 
hardship. Discussion of these matters in 
Congress will receive attention in the 
financial world, which, however, is not 
likely to take parliamentary debatesztoo 
seriously. Prosperity is not dependent 
on the relative number of seats in Con- 
gress of either of the two major parties. 

The preponderance of forces indicate 
good domestic business in 1923. 
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Pocket Manual 


A 288 page book 
containing valuable 
statistics and infor- 
mation in condensed 
form on issues listed 
on the leading ex- 
changes in the 
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Canada. 


It contains high and 
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ticker abbreviations 
and other important. 
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E want you to 

send for parti- 
culars of 514 per cent 
PRUDENCE- 
BONDS, but there 
is just one thing we 
want to tell you in 
advance—the interest 
and principal of every 
Prudence- Bond is 
GUARANTEED. 


Send for our latest book- 
let, V-F 315 explaining 
Prudence-Bonds in detail 
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Beauty and convenience, as incentives to 
exquisite cleanliness, receive due recogni- 
tion in the design and finish of Crane 
kitchen equipment for modern homes. 


Stainless white porcelain— modified and 
adapted to household needs—provides a 
material of enduring character and finish, 
as easily cleaned as a china plate. Crane 
designers and craftsmen have made the 


most of this remarkable material in pro- 
ducing appointments of quality for kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry. ‘They have created 
dependable faucets and ingenious appli- 
ances to supplement its service. 


Crane engineers complete the circle by 
supplying valves, fittings and piping of the 
same high character to insure uniform de- 
pendability in every Crane installation. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


CIE CRANE, PARIS 
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HE day of the big, bulky enclosed motor car 
has gone. The hour of the light weight, 
economical, fine quality enclosed car is here. 


While some may satisfy themselves with enclosed 
cars of cheaper quality, those admirable people 
who can never be satisfied with the commonplace 
will prefer the Jordan. 
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The School of Strachey Women in 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. Lo ve 
E winter brings two ‘new contri- colorful, is Guedalla at his best. When he By D. H. Lawrence 
butions to the ironic anatomy of the has shed the false glamor and smartness Formerly $15, now $2.50 
nineteenth century which has been of his Strachey-Max Beerbohm tone—to Cc ’ : 

inaugurated by Strachey in the twentieth. which he can never be anything but a asanova’s Homecoming 
One of these—Philip Guedalla’s The pretender—he may do something as valid By Arthur Schnitzler 
Second Empire (Putnam)—follows the in its criticism of life as The Second Em- Formerly $10, now $2.50 
Strachey formula almost too closely. Mr. ire is in its mastery of narrative. 


A Young Girl’s Diary 


Guedalla has attempted to do for Napo- ’ 
ea rertpeagl With a Preface by Sigmund Freud $5.00 


leon III what Mr. Strachey did for Queen 


‘-toria and he ech t only the Mas- HE debt which I speak of to Max 
oo gee eg r+ sy i ae of ae. T Beerbohm is made particularly plain Judge George W. Simpson 


This is unfortunate because wherever Mr. by the appearance of a new book by Max “I have read these books with sedu- 
Guedalla directly challenges comparison himself. Rossetti and His Circle (Dou- lous care. I find each is a distinct 
with Mr. Strachey he proves obviously bleday Page), as much as Eminent Vic- contribution to the literature of the 
inferior to him. What we feel in Strachey ‘rans or Queen Victoria, is a jibe at the day. Each deals with one or another 
is a continual striving to achieve a double Victorian Age. Rossetti is used chiefly asa of the phases of present thought.” 


end: to approximate more and more touchstone to make his contemporaries 
nearly to a complex and inaccessible truth @Ppear dreary or absurd. We see him THOMAS SELTZER, 








and to produce a perfect work of art. But contrasted with Browning, with Ruskin, 5 W. 50th St., New York 


in Guedalla we feel that the historian has With Patmore, with Morley, with Mill, | 
mastered a set of tricks which he can per- With Leighton, and with Jowett—very 
much to all their disadvantages. As cari- = 


form with such facility and precision that r dis : 
y P cature and as criticism, the drawings are | 


di ith the necessity for fur- ue : Saphie : 
_ it Thee pean pe Hi ene exquisite; but the curious thing is that, in By Sir JAMEs BARRIE 
spite of Max’s assertion in his preface 


tiful portraits in Guedalla as there are in \ 1 
Sencha. He does not attempt to explore that he considers Rossetti one of the three 


e mysteries of his characters’ souls; he ™ost interesting Englishmen of the nine- D 
ie dion oe to be persistently ironical at teenth century, he totally fails to make ear 
the expense of their actions. him so. It is the other people who are 
But Mr. Guedalla has an extraordinary @musing by reason of their Philistinism or | || B ru t us 
genius for something which Mr. Strachey eee ee | 
lin, Teles de = pooling “i If we did not know that he was Rossetti, Published in boards at $1.00 | 
Strachey; they are shown in a succession he would actually seem drearier than the And in leather at $1.75 | 


of phases, a gallery of beautifully exe- others. ; : 
pedi groups. — Guedalla a isa. Perhapsone reason for this comparative At all bookstores 


vigorous and unbroken movement which failure is to be found in the increasing so- A 
sweeps the reader from one end of the briety of Max’s method. His people are CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS 
book to the other. He is at his best when becoming less and less grotesque, more 
he is describing such an event as the Revo- and more conventional likenesses. There 
lution of ’48 or the coup d’état of ’51. iS a great distance between the superb 









































3 ; , The best book on Auction ever written 
Without ever tangling the strands of a Monsters of The Poets’ Corner and the 
complex situation or allowing its chronol- — a ee ages AUCTION BRIDGE 

b fused, h erin, Ouse encore : 

Saenger gfe yh agg a Rossetti particularly, he has been almost STAN DARDS 
rapidity of life. ‘This and his genuine im- too respectful. The true Rossetti would By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
partiality are his most important gifts have been peered accurately rendered by Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
as an historian.—For in spite of his unflag- One of Max’s earlier Apocalyptic Beasts. STOKES, Publisher 








ging and rather irritating ironies he is ex- The Shropshire Lad Grows Older 

eee ae teat te ioeone toon hic A, E- HOUSMAN’S Last Poems (Holt) 

material what Michelet used to call —published twenty-five years a a Hailed by the leading critics as the 

Pe lame.” E Strach a it —forms a sort of annex to the Shropshire great nov of Italy 

of his impartial steaiuen, te ene ot 8 Led, which it resembles almost exactly, 

systéme te Geodaile: for Strachey is — onary rho oe ag wang _ - WANTED—A WIFE 
ns ’ e best of the earlier book. But others Pr 

really passionately concerned to draw uP oom to me a little to spoil the author’s | |] By Alfredo Panzini 
































sae a baa oe Age, favorite bitter themes—hanging, the | The first humorous book from Italy 
in ae ag ma tye = J . ie grave and the soldier dead in the wars—by | | since Boccaccio's Decameron. A rol- 
en: 2 insisting upon them too much. In fact, | licking novelin which the hero applies 
Second Empire. It interests and amuses taade are one or two thins ta Law ’ ncipl h 
him as a drama; he is not disposed to AP : 8 quan. Lacienen Srinngie tp 44 wee 
Poems which sound like burlesques of Mr. ing of women. 294 pages. Cloth, $1.90 
blame anyone because it wasn’t otherwise. Pieeeiiine: 

But there is, as I indicated at the be- ; From your bookseller or sent 
ginning, something wrong with Mr. “Now dreary dawns the eastern light, upon receipt of price by 
Guedalla’s tone; he sounds somehow in- And fall of eve is drear, NICHOLAS L. BROWN 
sincere. His pity, his irony and his ro- And cold the poor man lies at night, 15 West 37th St., New. York 
Mance seem mere accents which he has And so goes out the year. 
caught from other people and not the 
natural expression of personal convictions “Little is the luck I’ve had, 
and emotions about human life. His And oh, ’tis comfort small 
harrative is excellent but it is decorated To think that many another lad M A R G O si 


in bad taste. His persistent use of cer- Has had no luck at all.” 
tain adjectives to produce effects of ro- A note or two of this kind occasionally A S QO U I e 4 H 
mance or irony—(of which “odd,” make Mr. Housman’s pessimism seem a 

“queer,” “strange” and “pleasing” are Jittle ridiculous, but on the whole he is as - 
the most frequent and the most annoy- noble as ever—and as sure of his effects. Volumes IIT and I} 
ing)—show how mechanical and how There is nothing new to say about him 
self-conscious his showman’s manner because he has attempted nothing new. 








Who is the Mr. X of Mrs. Asquith’s 
revelations? Your guess will be quite 








really is. It is in passages of straight There is nothing to do but to note once ieavatekc lies sen telda teal ee tn atk 
~ad a that he nar? to be — again one’s admiration for a classic. volumes of this famous autobiography 
self and he sometimes achieves really age ; 
first-rate effects by a sort of Voltairian T. S. Eliot’s “ The ya —. , AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ess—as in the page which describes HE not yet canonize iot— if sth Vols. land II 
7 III manufacturing reputations T who seems however on the road to om lige bbe <_ Rona 
for his military supporters. becoming so—combines much of Mr. | |! oe mimes 

















This, though not Guedalla at his most (Continued on page 92) 








EUCLID’S OUT- 
LINE OF SEX 


By Wilbur P. Birdwood 


A pointed parody on 
Freud ‘et al, by the 
learned Professor 
Birdwood who cloaks 
his identity. _ Illus- 
trated by Herb Roth $1.50 


SWANN’S 
WAY 


By Marcel Proust 


“The most remarkable 

novelist in one field of fic- 

tion, for the decade.’”’ 
London Times 


“‘Proust’s observation is in- 
finitely more subtle than that 
of any living writer and his 
sensibility i is as marvelous as 


his insight.” 
New York Evening Post 
2 Vols. Boxed - - - - $5.00 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
NEW YORK 

















BOOKS? 


If you want to know about the best 
current books in general— 

If you want information on any par- 
ticular books— 

If you want us to buy a book for 
you without fee—Write to 


Vanity Fair 


Book Department 
23 West 44th Street New York 

















A Novel of Contrasts 


The 
PERSONAL 
TOUCH 


By Emma Beatrice Brunner 
(Mrs. Arnold W. Brunner) 
“Good-natured satire and _ straight 

entertainment.”—Literary Digest. 
“Entertaining and well-told story.” 
—N. Y. Times. 
“Far out of the usual. Somewhere 
between Stevenson’s ‘New Arabian 
Nights’ and ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ ” 
—N. Y. Herald. 
“Unique plot. Well worth reading.” 
Phila. Public Ledger. 

At Bookstores $1.90 
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BROGUES 
MADE IN ENGLAND 


Of Tan Scotch Grain 
Built on Custom Lines 
FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY 
$15.50 
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$14.50 
Write for illustrated 
catalogue 
Whalley-Ford, Ltd. 
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The Dinner Guest Who Makes Conversation 


By JOHN McMULLIN 





is a very rare person. When he is 

present a dinner party always goes. 
The other guests need not make conver- 
sation, or even make an effort to that end, 
because conversation is automatically 
created for them and the dullest is drawn 
into the discussion. However, a hostess 
cannot always count on entertaining a 
wit so the laurels must fall to the person 
present who is best equipped in small talk 
to start the ball of conversation rolling. 
Such dinner conversation invariably 
turns to the topics of the day. It is 
generally the latest play or book that is 
discussed and argued rather than the next 
move in international diplomacy. In the 
London drawing room, the dinner con- 
versation turns to politics. In New York 
it turns to plays. It may be a little dis- 
couraging to have the person next one at 
dinner ask for the hundredth time that 
season ‘Have you seen such and such a 
play?” as an opening wedge to conversa- 
tion. But horrors, if one has not seen it 
and is unable to answer! Then all is over 
before it has begun. It behooves one to 
have seen that play, because in America it 
is the basis for starting a dinner con- 
versation, and from there, one may go on 
to books, the latest picture view, critics, 
and even international politics. But it 
all starts with plays. 

This season, so far, the dinner guest 
whose conversation is not doomed to 
failure at the start, must have witnessed 
John Barrymore’s Hamlet, Merton of the 
Movies, Loyalties, Seventh Heaven, La Ten- 
dresse, Rose Bernd, The Old Soak, The 
Torch Bearers and of course the Ziegfeld 
and Greenwich Village Follies, as well as 
the Music Box Revue. The bombardment 
of the dinner partner is bound to come 
from this direction. It may well be pride 
that makes the subject of the theater so 
dear to our hearts at the American dinner 
table, for certainly no where in the world 
today is the theater so interesting as in 
New York. In London last season there 
were scarcely three plays worth seeing. 
Today there are some twelve or more 
plays in New York no one should miss. 
By these a successful dinner party stands 
or falls. One dare not go out to dinner 
the night after a great opening without 
being equipped to enter the arena of 
criticism. If one has not been to that 
particular first night, all chance of hold- 
ing the floor is lost and it is a clever per- 
son who can steer the conversation back 
.o his own subject. 

Plays, however, are not the only subject 
that one should be up on. There are the 
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new hankc and the book reviews to be 


gone over, and the artist’s picture views 
are also coming on thick and fast just now. 
At galleries like Kingore’s, Bourgois’, 
Anderson’s, Montrose’s, Scott and Fowles’ 
and the little gallery down at Wana- 
makers, there are the choicest examples of 
contemporary creative work, the forecast 
of our ideas on decoration for tomorrow. 
A periodical tour of these galleries is one 
way of keeping abreast of the times. 

Strangely enough there really are still 
people who have not yet become movie 
fans. But every year one lives to dis- 
cover new pleasures. It is really very 
odd that in this day and generation there 
are those who have not discovered the 
pleasure to be derived from the movies. 
Of course only the artists who are at- 
tempting to make of the screen something 
other than a burlesque or a sensation are 
to be considered. In such pictures as 
Robin Hood, aside from Douglas Fair- 
banks’ exceedingly fine performance, the 
photographs and the beauty of the set- 
tings are enough to hold the observer 
spellbound. Nazimova’s Salome, which 
is at the moment struggling under the 
heavy hand of the censor, preserves all the 
beauty and tragedy that Beardsley and 
Wilde gave it. That now famous story 
If Winter Comes is about to be shown in a 
beautiful English setting. Knoblock has 
just gone back to California with Douglas 
Fairbanks to give another legend im- 
mortal life. These and other facts con- 
tribute interest to the movies for even the 
most intellectual. 

When one considers that the movies 
have inaugurated a “continual per- 
formance” which is always going on just 
around the corner, it brings a realization 
of the pampered age we live in. A half 
hour in a picture palace has the power to 
carry one away to the shores of the South 
Sea Islands or the Court of St. James. 
What luxury this would have been to the 
world a hundred years ago. Yet today we 
take it so lightly and criticize it so se- 
verely. The “Plaza” movie house at 59th 
Street has become a rendezvous for the 
debs and their beaux. They pack the 
house of a Sunday afternoon and catch 
up with all the big pictures they may have 
missed on Broadway. But it must be 
admitted that society, as portrayed for 
society on the screen is calculated to make 
the smartest feel rather shabby in com- 
parison. The wonder days of the screen 
have only just begun and the develop- 
ment of the thing is fascinating to watch. 
One’s weekly round of the town ought to 
include at least one picture, so that, if for 
no other reasor, one can keep up with a 
modern dinner conversation. 
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SPALDING 


Sport Apparel 
for Men 


Wool Sport Stockings 
Brushed Wool Sweaters 
Angora Sweaters 


Mufflers 
Silk and Wool 


Homespun and Tweed 


Sport Suits 


i Soalding rAdtod, 


523 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 


211 So. State Street 
CHICAGO 

















PAUL WHITEMAN 
MUSIC 

You can now enjoy Paul 

Whiteman Music for any 

social affair. The cost is sur- 

prisingly low—no higher 

aet-teMdet-lare)meyucttet:taumrnttty (en 


Write or telephone for dates and rates. 


PAUL WHITEMAN, Inc. 
160 West 45th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bryant 8070 











The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function in 
life is to keep en rapport with 
the best and smartest of the 
myriad things that people buy, 
wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you the 
services of its competent shop- 
pers, but it gives you the benefit 
of its discrimination. If you’re 
not sure that the thing you want 
is right or in good taste, we’ll 
tell you. And if you want it, 
we'll buy it for you without 
charge. 





Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 

















Wi icer Mrs Harry Payne Whitney 
toured Wyoming and Yellow- 
stone Park, last summer, she was 
not bent exclusively upon pleasure, it 
now appears, for it was then that she 
chose the site for her great equestrian 
monument to the late Buffalo Bill, which 
is to be erected just outside the town of 
Cody, in Wyoming, on the trail from 
Cody to the Yellowstone Park. The 
legal ratification (or whatever they call it) 
of the artist’s choice has not yet been 
made, but since she was asked to select 
the place and has worked out her scheme 
for the monument with the spot in mind, 
it is scarcely likely that any awkward 
legalities will crop up to interfere with 
the final placement of her work, 

This equestrian monument, by long 
odds the most ambitious undertaking of 
Mrs. Whitney’s artistic career, is to form 
one of the features of the exhibition of her 


4 | sculpture that is to open in the galleries of 


Wildenstein and Company in January. 
The “Buffalo Bill” is of heroic propor- 
tions and at this writing it is not clear 
whether or no it is beyond the reach of 
modern mechanics to hoist the great 
composition into the galleries. Should it 
be found impossible, then a smaller 
projet for the monument will be exhibited 
instead. The figure is to be unveiled at 
Cody, on July 4, 1924, in the presence of 
25,000 Boy Scouts, who are to have a 
rally there that day. If there should 
prove to be any tiny little fault in the 
monument that should escape the vigilant 
eyes of the New York critics, it will be 
sure to come to light on July 4, 1924, for 
if there is one thing the Boy Scouts are 
up in it is Buffalo Bill. They know all 
there is to know about him. 

Included in the Wildenstein exhibition 
is a replica of Mrs. Whitney’s war monu- 
ment, now at 168th street and Broadway, 
erected to the memory of the fallen 
heroes of the Washington Heights and 
Inwood sections of the city. There is also 
her memorial to the men of the Fourth 
Division, the original of which is in 
Arlington Cemetery at Washington, and 
a memorial to the late Herman B. Duryea. 
This is practically the first “one-man” 
show that Mrs. Whitney will have had, 
and there is sure to be a wide-spread 
interest in it. 


The Perennial Pennell 


HE December. exhibition in the 

Macbeth Galleries of the Joseph 
Pennell watercolors will be followed there 
in January by the Orland Campbell por- 
traits and still later in the month by the 
annual exhibition of the “Thirty Paint- 
ings by Thirty Artists.” Mr. Pennell’s 
watercolors have added new luster to 
what must not be called the end but the 
present stage of his career. There ap- 
pears to be no end to the vitality of this 
remarkable man just as in France there 
appears to be no end to the forces that 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt can put forth. 
Over there they refer to Sarah as a 
“national monument” and over here 
surely Joe is ours. During the recent 
| years he has been working in an atelier 
|upon the top of a skyscraper in the Co- 
lumbia Heights section of Brooklyn where 
he commands one of the most stirring 
views to be obtained anywhere in the 
world—that of the busy waters lapping 
bw wharves of the lower part of Man- 
hattan. It pleased him to attempt this 








Notes on Painting and Sculpture 


Comments on the Current Exhibitions in New York 


By HENRY McBRIDE 


constantly shifting motif in watercolor 


and with success. 


Everybody liked the Joseph Pennell 
watercolors instantly and he has con- 
tinued to do them and “they” continued 
to like them. Another little item in re- 
gard to them should be mentioned since 
it may have an historical significance— 
he puts low prices upon them—with a 


reputation upon two continents he never- 
theless puts low prices upon them! I call 
attention to this not for commercial but 
for altruistic motives. There are those in 
America who would profit from a little 
imitation of Mr. Pennell—particularly 
the younger fry who never sell a picture 
but who put staggering valuations upon 
the chance works they get into occasional 
shows and who ponder in their forlorn 
studios upon the question, “Does Amer- 
ica like art?” To all such Pennell’s long 
and successful career should provide food 
for thought. 

Orland Campbell, who is a newcomer 
to New York, studied art in the ateliers 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and later on studied Holbein in the 
museums. His leaning is distinctly 
towards Holbein. One of his sitters has 
been Mrs. Molla Mallory, the champion 
of these: States in tennis. 

The publication of The Arts, which 
was suspended upon the death of its 
editor, the late Hamilton Easter Field, 
is to be resumed in January, it is an- 
nounced. It will be directed by Mr. 
Forbes Watson, who, for a number of 
years acted as art-critic for the New York 
Evening Post. 


New Light Appliances 


(THERE are as many appliances above 
the glass sky-lights of the new gal- 
leries of the American Art Association at 
Fifty-Seventh Street and Madison avenue 
as there are contrivances behind the 
scenes at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The effects that the public are permitted 
to see grow more and more simple, but 
the business of the engineer grows more 
and more difficult with each new gallery 
that is built. -The struggle of the de- 
signers is for the science that conceals 
science. The old galleries of the Associa- 
tion upon Madison Square South had 
many aesthetic charms, thanks to the 
watchful vigilance of the late Mr. Stan- 
ford White, but the shaded electric re- 
flectors did hang down from the ceiling 
and in the day time, if the sun shone at 
all, it was apt to shine upon one wall to 
the extinction of the others. All that sort 
of thing has now been abolished by 
science. The direct sunlight no longer 
glares upon the exhibits but is diffused by 
a series of white screens suspended per- 
pendicularly above the sky-lights and 
which may be swayed from below to suit 
the conditions, so that all parts of the 
galleries have an even and regular illumi- 
nation. The electric lighting, in addition 
to being concealed, is more powerful than 
before and more evenly distributed. In 
other years it was apt to Le strong at the 
top of the walls and weak at the level of 
the eye, where it was most needed; now 
the electricians, by an adroit juggling 
with lenses, have ingeniously contrived to 
overcome this. The aesthetic arrange- 
ments of the rooms are all that they 
used to be, which is saying much, and will 
greatly redound to the credit of the 
architect, Mr. J. D. Leland, of Boston. 








ADAM AND EVE BY STRNAD 


JOSEPH URBAN 


ANNOUNCES A NEW 
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**Late Afternoon—Trefest, Brittany” 
PAINTINGS BY 


Xander Warshawsky 


4S West ‘dente Street, New York 


January Catalog 
on Request 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 
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Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 











IG 
COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 
Courses. 
eee 4 Science; _ Practical Dressmaking; 


g Pool ;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 

















Mars. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
St., at Riverside Drive 


Telephone Schuyler 
Catalogue on request Chaperonage 





Nsw “4s ORnaNncE 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 a from New | a College 
preparatory, urses. a on. . Domestic 
Science. Supervised “pnyel ical wi gymnasium 
and field. Catalog on request. 

wore C. BearD, Headmistress. 





w York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


School for Girls. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses, Music, Art and Domestic Science. 





Box F “ Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal 
MRS. 
MERRILL’S 
QMaksmere SCHOOL 
or GIRLS 


Under perene supervision of Mrs. Merrill 
Orienta 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


ilocliff” 


A graduate school offering two 
years of highest quality mes. 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making 
Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist, Principals, 
Box 1561 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 


Pishopthorpe PAanor 


F~Fountain Fill Bethithem Pennsylvanie, 
Prepares girls for college, social, or business 
life. Special two-year finishing course for 
iy ¥ juates. Music, Art, Household os 
Secretarial work. J © Department. —*— 
Swimming pool, tennis. basketball, a oy riding, 
etc. ‘Aesthetic and folk dancing. dress 
CLAUDE N. WYANT. Prinrinel. Box 280 




































FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 


The Fontaine School SANNES 


Dean Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly of Columbia Univ. 
Study and travel. Cultural and Coll. Prep. courses 
Trips. Sports. Resident and Day Students. Address 
Di r, Miss M. Fontaine, Women’s City Club, 
22 Park Ave., N.Y.C., or CANNES, A.M., FRANCE. 
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revolved? He isn’t an uncommon 
careless, noisy and ungovernable. 
Military school is a fine thing for a boy 
his life. Sound physical training; fami 


“Our Brother” may go away a comple 








“OUR BROTHER” 


D” you ever know a boy around whom a household of adoring feminines 


education; the instinctive good manners of a gentleman—this is what a good 
military school does for the boys entrusted to its care. 


onhis return by talking in a quiet sure voice, and having a totally new perspective 
on the world. In these days of busy fathers, many a boy is made for life by a 
good school of this type, intelligently managed and rating high educationally. 


Military Schools Pay Particular Attention to 
Training Boys for Positions of Responsibility 


type—petted and pettish, spoiled and 


who has been brought up with women all 
liarity with the rudiments of an officer’s 


te cub, and astonish his delighted family 
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ENDORSED BY Mme.ANNA PAVLOWA 


1658 Broadway, Corner 51st Street 
New York City 


























CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 
Art 
in 
DANCING 
“I admire your en- 
ergy and your work” 
: ANNA PAVLOWA 
Catalog on Request 
| 163-165 West 57th Street, New York 




















MARIARDEN 


Peterborough, N. H. 
Outdoor stage 
School of Drama and Dance 


Lucy P. Currier, Secretar 
6 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 























CHILDREN’S 
PLAYROOM and WORKSHOP 
20 East oe @.. St.,N. ¥.C. 


from a trained pupcheinato: a physician 
working with the children 
Problems of the Normal Child worked out 
along scientific lines 
Tuesday & 


ype ser mornings, 
Thursday afternoons. 

aos Miss Emma L. Romeyn—Tel. 4308 

aza. 











LASELL SEMINARY 
| A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
| resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses, 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 
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“A CHILD’S DAY” | 
A school +a children 4 to 12 years of age 
Summer 


34 E. 624. St. Houlgate, France, 
Miss Wilhelm, Principal 














Day and boar school BA children six to 
fourteen. ‘ennis, Biding. 
Out-door a...¥ 


Address Box 214 Pinehurst, N. C. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK 


St.John School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 






















For manly boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. Military training. High 
academic work. Individual instruc- 

classes. 
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ming Pool. Separate school for boys under 13, 
William ‘Addheon Ranney, A.M., Principal 














EASTERN ATLANTIC 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The most beautiful and best equipped school in 
America. Faculty of Specialists. College Board 
Standards. Single Rooms, Individual Advisers, 
All Athletics. 45 boysentered college in Sept. 1922. 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Director 
Rate $1000 Port. Deposit, Md 








THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL | 


Pre-Academic, College Preparatory, Secr dl 

Home Economics leading to teacher’s certificate. 

Junior College accredited at leading universities. 
| Music Department leading to teacher's diploma 
| and degree. Catalogue. 
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NED WAYBURN 


Producer of “ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” 
offers instruction in 


STAGE DANCING 


Society Patronage for 
Private Theatricals 


NED WAYBURN STUDIOS 
229 West 45th. Street, New York 














Nem York School of Secretaries 
Canadian Pacific Building 
Madison Avenue & 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for Prospectus A Vanderbilt 4039 


GRAFTON HALL end du tac, 


Alexander 


of the Russian 
Ballet—Ballet- Master 
Artiste of the 
Souris Theatre 

the opening of his 


18 W. 75th St., N.Y. 
Tel. Col. 7958. 
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Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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California. Booklet. 
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ELIZABETH MACK ACTING 
PLATFORM 

European training and experience ART 
Private lessons and small classes VOICE 
Summer term in Paris DRAMA 


Studio, 15 West 12th Street, N.Y.C, FRENCH 


ROSETTA 0? NEILL 


NG 
Classic— POO alt aS he: ON Room 
| “To Miss O’Neill I owe my success,” 


Mrs. Vernon Castle 
| 746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


MISS TOWNSENDS STUDIC 
of Expre SSN and | Dramatic Ir 


Inc i/ CO \ che 
Oe eg NEW YORK. CIT: 





















Exceptional Children 
Individual training will develop the cnild who does 
not progress satisfactorily. Miss Woods’ School 

Box 169, Langhorne, Pa. 24 yee from Phila- 
| delphia; 9 miles from Trenton. Booklet. 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 








European Travel with tutors for — and youn 
women. Six or three months in cultural centers o 
Europe. Jan., April, July. Motor excursions to 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
=. boys prepared for leading universities in 44 





Chateaux; castles, cathedrals, battlefields, Lectures: Extensive ds. Gymnasium, swimming 
Art, Language, Literature, History, Music. Fifth gs 1 session. Separ 
season. For itinerary, add ress Miss EvizaBeTH PErR- | | Bool, —o | a ie sia - 
Sere Se. 5.4. Crate M.A. ote | JOHN M. ‘TUGGEY, §1.4., Headmaster 


Bethlehem Preparatory School | 


'DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
children who require individual instruction. 


Box F., DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, Berwyn, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PINES SCHOOL OF SONG 
Thorough instruction in the art of singing. 
Beautiful home for limited number. For in- 
formation address 

MRS. WANDEEN WEBBER 
Box 416 Southern Pines, N. C. 





School of Horticulture for Women 
Gardening, Fruit Growing, Bees, Poultry. Two 
year diploma course. Practice work with theory. 
yam Paying positions open. 18 miles from Phila- 
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The Only International Professional Art School 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND 


APPLIED ART 
NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
Frank Alvah Parsons - Wm. M. Odom 
and 45 Instructors 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; 
Stage, Costume and Poster Design, etc. 
irculars. Register now. 








Address, Sec. 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 








” THE FLORENCE WILDE - 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 


63 W. 9th St., New Yor ¥. 

(Mrs. Wilde, formerly of Pratt hasieste) 
Short practical evening and day courses in all 
branches of commercial and costume illustration— 
Beginners or advanced students—Can work while 
studying. 








Master School of United Arts 


Music—Painting—Sculpture 
Architecture—Opera Class 
Ballet—Drama—Lectures 

An moter Institution Devoted to the Highest 
Ideals of A 

For Betailea ‘Information Address 

Frances R. Grant Executive Director 
312 West 54th Street New York City 














Distinctive Millinery i is the Mark ofa 
Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, 
wider the personal direction of an expert. 

Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions. Day and Evening Classes. 

Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Avenue} 








CAN and Cor 
INSTITUTE DY & crocus - Candy- wit 


Sy non G. HANNA, Principal 
(Formerly with Page-& Shaw) 
Send for Booklet F 
60 West 50th Street New York, N. Y. 





. F 
The Iridor School professional 
Candy Making, French and Spanish spoken. 
Resident and correspondence courses. 
Dorit K.Weigert, Director Instructor Y.W.C.A. 
25 East 62nd Street, New York City 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘“‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit ’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enroll in any school. Write for our illus- 
trated Book, ““YOUR OPPORTUNITY’ 

for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St., Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL, 


The Art Students League of New York 


47th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, 

Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 

Antique’ and Modeling. New School of Graphic 

Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Gowdy, 
Box ©, 215 West 57th &t., New York 





















LIKLY 
Luggage 


“It asks no favors of the baggageman’’ 


GOING AWAY? 
Take LIKLY LUGGAGE. 
You will always feel proud to 
claim it as yours. Abounding 
in good style, rare quality 
and perfect workmanship, yet 
the cheapest in the long run 
to buy—because it lasts. 


Sold by the best stores 
everywhere 
HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Be sure the luggage you buy 
bears this trademark. It identi- 
fies LIKLY distinctive quality. 


WRITE Dept. F for illustrated 
price list of BAGS, TRUNKS, 
CASES and PORTFOLIOS. 


The ADRIATIC—Wardrobe 
Trunk with handsome, blue ker- 
atol lining. Extra deep, stand- 
ard, and steamer sizes. 

The CONFERENCE—Kit Bag. 
20” and 22” Russet Cowhide; 20” 
and 22” Dark Brown Cowhide. 
Silk Serge lined. 
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Winter motoring demands perfect radia- 
tion and the sure, safe easy way to obtain 
the maximum service from the motor is 
thru the Allen Shutter Front. 


Note the narrow frame. Gives full radia- 
tion surface. All year. Improves the 
running of the car even in summer. The 
high quality finish adds to the appear- 
ance of even the most expensive of cars. 


Hand control, direct from the dash, the ° 


one sure way. You know when the shut- 
ter is open or closed. Easy to put on— 
no working parts to get out of order. 
Brass bearings thruout. 

You need the Allen Shutter Front—Now! 
Get one today! At dealers or write direct. 
The Allen line of Radiator Coverings 
range in price from $5 to $25. 


Tilustrated folder on request. 
The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 
Makers of the Famous Allen Tire Case 


22 West 61st Street, New York 
2013 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


appreciate it! 


A Christmas Thought! An Allen Shutter 
Front for your motorist friend; he'll 


Makes Winter Motoring 
a Pleasure for the Engine 
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STYLE 
2215 S. F. 


Price $15 
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Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 





INE upholstered furniture should be judged 
by your faith in its makers. They alone 
are answerable for the permanence of those 


things hidden by the coverings. 


The use of 


the best materials— pure, long, curl-holding 
hair and down; springs of the finest tempered 
steel; staunch frames— is invariably found in 
Tobey-made: furniture. Send for Brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture 


Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





Company 
Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


— 





ee 














SHOPPERS: (~~ B 








Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- 
work copied from classic antic ue designs, adapted to 
modern uses. Dinner, Lunch, ridge, Tray — 
All’ ArtedelLino,1 77 MeDouealst. nr.Wash.Sq.,N.¥ 
SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERED infants’ dresses. 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens, nursery & boudoir 
illows. Laces. Monograms. Reasonable prices. 
. & M.Trachsel, Importers, 553 Madison Ave,N.Y. 


Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, Cana- 
dain Homespuns Ltd., 347 Graig West Montreal. 


CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- 
ets, Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Cotbetine St.. W.. Montreal. 
MINIATURES ON IVORY painted from life. 
Faded or defaced miniatures copied, re stored. or 
made from daguerreotypes or photos. N. E. Cum- 
mings, Bloomwood Rd., Columbia, S. C. 





























Auction Bridge and Cards 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach C . 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 


THE WIDE VARIETY 
of goods advertised on 
this page is amazing. 
Read the announcements. 























Egg Rolling Game consists of slop- 
ing board with five holes marked 
respectively 10—25—50—75—100 
and four coloured wooden eggs, 
packed in a neat box. $1.29. May 
be purchased through Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service. 








Auction Bridge and Cards—Cont. 


WHITEHEAD Art of BIDDING & PLAY 
Beginners or advanc ed players. Class or private. 
Mrs. Bertha D. W. pant 
Hotel St. George ‘Brookive. N.Y. Tel. Main 10,000 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W.o6th St..N.Y. 
Author Bridge in nutshell. Game taught 6 lessons, 
also by mail. Concentration a specialty. Coaching 

games. Hotel Plaza, Fris., at 2:30. 1464 River 

6 BRIDGE SCORE PADS, bound in attractive 

covers shipped parce] post prepaid upon receipt of 

$1.00. Send check, money order, stamps or cash. 

Mulsin Bridge Pad Co..Dept.C. 214 Fulton St..N.Y. 

M. MEYER'S Booklets. “Auction 

”" & “Sure Winners at Auction Bridge.” 

g 50c each. ae HE ts everywhere 

or write 91 Cass Ave., Dept. F. “lemens, Mich 

PERSONAL BRIDGE SC ORES SY our own name 
on 4 h sheet. Latest vogue. Splendid gifts. 

ads, 25 sheets, £1. 10 for $2. ppd. 
Wm. Pane t & Co.. 114 Worth Street. New York 



























Automobile Renting Service 





CADILLAC PRIVATE CARS for shopping, thea- 
tre or out-of-town. Anagaee eog = c _ and proven 
chauffeurs. Basic rates. A. G. Kra 

145 West 54th St., N. Y.Tel. Circ “ aie night,7325 








Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS. Face Specialist, — 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened ; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 4oth St., N. Y.. Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicatesall superfluous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. St test 50 years. 
14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 





Mme. Julian 


~? 


~ 


re 


P| i 
AGL! 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty Fourth Street, New York 
Advertising rates given upon request 

















can help you. 


gifts that are rare. 





| 
personal visit. 





It’s Getting Late— 


And if your Christmas list still looms depressingly 
before you perhaps the Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 


In these pages are the names of shops which carry 
practical gifts, original gifts, gifts that are beautiful, 
Among them there are certainly 
presents suitable for every member of the family and 
every one of your friends. 


Spend a little time studying the guide. 
save you hours of weary, disheartening shopping. 
letter and your check to any of these shops will re- 
ceive as courteous and prompt attention as your 


| SHOPPERS’ & BUYERS’ GUIDE 





It ma 




















Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Children’s Things 





MADAME BERTHE'’S ZIP positively destroys 
Hair with root. No electricity or caustics. Free 
demonstration at office. Write for booklet. Mme. 
Rerthe Specialist. Dept. 8B, 562 sth Ave.,N.Y 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR BOOK of Feshions. Fall 

x Winter 1922-23 is ready. A copy will be mailed 
upon receint of your name & address. Write Shop- 
ping Bureau, Best & Co., 372 5th Ave., N. Y. 





COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and 
blackheads. Free sample upon application. 

Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


a & gy “aed 
2 E. sath St. 
Babies’ end Children’ s Coats ae Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. ooklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St.. New York City 

1312 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 
age removed and the skin rendered a _ youth- 
ful. Interview by appointment. Priva 
316 W. osth St., N. Y. C. Tel. Riverside 5400 

OLIVE ROBART—BACK FROM PARIS 

announces her system of quick_rejuvenation, old 
French Beautifiers and Facial Baeeciers. Corre- 
spondence invited—246-sth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
La Beauté Co., The PERFECT SEAUTIFIER 
An elegant, delicate preparation for the skin and 














complexion, pimples & freckles. Price $1.00. 
La Beauté Co., 04 Pearl St.. Springfield, Mass. 
Books 





A FRENCH CHEF in your own family. Send for 
free circular of Xavier Raskin’s wonderful new 
cook book—700 pases, many hundreds of recipes 
Rand McNally & Co. 536 S.Clark St. Chicago, Ill 


SPORTING BOOKS—We have a large stock of 

books on all Sporting Subjects. Catalog on request. 
Ernest R. Gee & Co., Inc. 

442 Madison Avenue, New York ‘City. Plaza 57 

CHILDREN’ ee <9 5 West 47th St.,N. y. 

Books! ooks'! 

The old and the a... ao children love best. 

Catalogue thirty-five cents. 

















Boxed Hosiery 


STURDY, GUARANTEED PURE SILK 
Stockings. Full length silk, mercerized top. 
Box of three pairs—$3.50 postpaid. 


My Ladys Hosiery Co., Inc. 12 E. 48 St., N. Y. 








Catering 





Cigarettes 





MISS RAENAR FOX—100-5th Ave. N. Y. Made 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 
or any device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 50v and $3. for 100.Assorted Sample 30c. 
With your MONOGRAM or initials, any style tip 
imported Turkish Tobacco $3.00 per hundred. 
Special Christmas Cabinet containing 200 cigar- 
ettes. $7.50 Batt Bros—24 E. 23rd St., New York. 
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Delicacies 





MING CHA—The most expensive tea grown—A 
Connoisseur’s tea endorsed by inese ~~ as 
the “highest grade of tea wr a ek A 1.2 
Eliz. Lee, Oriental Delicacies, 2 W. t., 2% 
The TEAS That Carry Their 3 Mebnene 
To get the bouquet and flavor it’s essential to taste. 
Hotels Ambassador, Chatham, Vanderbilt, Belle- 
vue-Stratford, and many others serve Exclusively. 
Special Blends—Orange ba My on 
¥. 





g. Grade $4-$3 on$3 $2.50 
tons 100 individual Portions. — Feckany a6 5: .00. 
Gertrude H. Ford Tea Co., 245 W. t2sth S 
Paulais’ Delicious CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS 
Delighting ee 1 In pee I rh Ib. tins 
1.50, $3.00, $4.50. post pre} Mone 
Order. Paulais, 741 S. B'way, Los Angeles, Cal. 
JUMBO PEANUTS—shelled 5 + i: - 
Smithfield Hame—ésc 
Parcel Post Prepai 
Watkins Bros., Franklin, Virginia. 














Diamonds and Platinum 





JOHN PATTEN, 105 West goth St., New York 
will reset your solitaire in our newly designed plati- 
num mounting furnishing four diamonds for the 
shanks for $45.00. (This mounting sold by retail 
jewelers for $75.00). Send us your discarded jewelry 
and have us submit designs for remounting. Often 
the expense is trifling as the old metal or an un- 
needed stone will cover the cost of the new mount- 
ing. Established 18096. 

JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN. Remodeling all kinds 
on premises. Perfect work guar. Send for Booklet 
of specialties furnishing jewelry suggestions, prices. 
F. Rigotti, 105 W goth St., Rm. 601 Penn 2930. 











Sewing Kit Complete. Hat crocheted in 
various colors, An all year round gift— 
Unusual and attractive for Christmas, 
Bridge, ‘‘Bon Voyage,” Easter, etc. $3.25 
postpaid. May be purchased through Van- 
ity Fair Shopping Service. 








Dress Forms 





Cleaning and Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
31st St., N. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
Also White Plains, New Rochelle, New port & Paris. 











PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 

Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. VY. Bryant 5338. 








Fancy Dresses and Costumes 





MME. GILLETTE 
French Dry Cleaners, Expert Dyers & Laundeters 
one Re jctable service 

.'F 


Park Ave. at 82nd Si Lenox 3147 








Corrective Foot gear 





FOOT DEFORMITIES 
corrected while you walk. The body balanced with 
flexible insoles made to order. By appoinement. 
Robert Valverde. Tel. Col. 9138. 200 W. St.,.N.Y. 








Corsets and Brassieres 





VAN HORN & SON THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
Exclusive Costumes; Armor; Jewelry; Masks; etc. 
Sale or Rental. 5 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. and 
921 Walnut St., Philadelphin Penn. 








Flesh Reduction 


Superfluous Flesh Reduced by modern scientific 
method. No dieting or exercising required. Dr. R. 
Newman, Licensed P tareciam, 286 Fifth Avenue 
(near 30th St.) N. C. Phone Longacre 4989 
WATCH YOUR WEGHT: “Diet and Health,” by 
Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters—the book that tells how to 
eat what you like and et be svelte. Postpaid $1.00. 
Reilly & Lee, 1006 Mich. Blvd.. Chicago. I]. 

















ae — 


Evening, | di anal Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 





Furniture & Furnishings for the 
Home 





Dancing 





CARDANI 6TH AVE., at 53RD ST. 
Fer luncheon or special dinner 
we recommend our 
Italian Spumoni or 
Biscuit Praline 
moulded in melon form 
delightful — dainty — desserts 
Tel. 1571 Circle New York 





SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority 
rivate or class Lessons 
26 W. 47th St., N. Y. City Bryant 4562 


Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Plaza 7753. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture.40 E.6othSt.N.Y. 
FINE UPHOLSTERED SOFAS & CHAIRS direct 
from factory at distinct savings. Chairs $48 to $110. 
ine $125 to $250. Crating free. Visit us when in 
Y. Ruder Bros.,18 E. 48th Street, New York 











MINERVA GREY—Exclusive Society entertainer 
of B’way Successes. Coaches in Society Dancing. 
Private lessons. Hostess for out-of-town-visitors. 
\bbotsford. 411 West End Ave, N. Y. Schuy. 4122 


Furs 





BEFORE — GO TO BUY 
read these announcements 
They will often save you 
time, trouble and money. 








Damageson Clothing Made Invisible 





Prematurely Gray, discolored or_over-bleached 
hair corrected with C. F. 
$1.50 per bottle. 
cation parlors. 


Instant Hair Restorer. 
All drug stores or our own appli- 
Charles Frey, 574-5th Ave. N. 


HAVE YOU ANY WANTS? 
quick reference to the 





Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 
will satisfy them. 





MOTH HOLES. Tears, Burns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing per- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving 


Co., 146 - sth Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N. Y 





& ya pel 


Establiad” 1890 
557 Fifth Avenue 
NEW HUDSON SEAL CAPE for sale 
Can on ‘seen 4 1, pce 
udlum 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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Gowns Bought 


Permanent Hair Wave 





MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for the fine misfit; or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 60 West 4sth Street, New York 


NESTLE'S 

Originators of Lanoil Waving. World 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East goth St 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 





Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamends, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, rot W. 47th St.,N.Y. 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
Personal attention for a permanent she Posi- 
tively no friz or kink Schaeffer. 
590-592 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 








Hair Dressing 


CLUZELLE BROS. 
Specialists in the new “Eugene” Permanent Waving 
Transformations 
15-47 West 57th Street No VY. C 








FRANCES—THE FIFTH AV, BEAUTY SHOP. 
A distinctive little shop of the better class 
serving discriminating women. Afternoon tea 
served. 500 Fifth Ave. Suite 523. at gand St. N.Y 











Interior Decoration 





LAURA WAND CONSULTING DECORATOR 
Helps express your ideas 
in Home Decorating. 
Long experience in Shopping and 
many wholesale accounts enables her 
to shop for you with striking economy. 
Correspondence — invited. 
49 West 44th St.. New York. Vanderbilt 0616 
W. J. NEWMAN 
Special pieces of 
aeees re “A furniture to order 
024 Madison Ave. . eee el. 





Rhine. o845 











Jewelry and Precious Stones 





TRABERT and PLIMPT = formerly with Black 
Starr & Frost—Tifiany & ewels purchased, 
authorized appraises, 522 fifth Ave., Guaranty 
Trust Co., Bldg., Room 506 Murray Hill 1192. 
FRANKC. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be <a Expert appraising. 344 
Mz adison Avenue, N. >. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 














Gentlemen’s sheer linen handkerchief 
with drawn coloured thread border (any 
colour desired) and initials to match. 
Price $3,00 each. May be purchased 
through Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 





ALWAYS BUSY? 
Then you need a guide 
like this to help you 
plan your shopping 








Separable Silver Belt Buckle with sep- 
arable cuff buttons to match. The simi. 
larity in design make this a charming 
set for the ‘‘well dressed man.’ Price 
$11.00. May be purchased through 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service 








Jewelry and Precious Stones— 
Cont. 





ESTATES ANID) RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 5th Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, 5th Floor, Bechet & Barclay 
AN ORIENTAL PEAR SHAPED BLACK PEARL, 
weight 20 grains. A rare opportunity for a bargain 
worth, $8000.00. Will sacrifice. M. H. Solomon Co. 
405 Victory Building, Philadelphia. Penna. 














Shopping Commissions 








Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, 
silks,ivories, brasses,jades,kimonos,antiques. Lists. 
Whsl.. Retail 204 Hobart Bldg.. San Francisco, Cal. 











Social Etiquette 





CHARM, POISE & PERSONALIT Y—Overcome 
self-consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct 
social procedure authoritatively taught pe EKA 
by mail. Mile. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel.N.Y 
MISS wooDWw ARD. Chaperonage exciusive 
hotel. ssistance to ladies visiting New York— 
“tt aocceg eel rage Jonge- -~Shopping 
Vv . Plaza 3500 

















Theatre Tickets 








THE MISSES WATERS 
Always the sort of seats you like. 
Reservations may be made by mail. 
Telephone Bryant 0345. 1536 Broadway N.Y 








The Woman Jeweler 





upp. Altman's-ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Av 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 








Unusual Gifts 





Lingerie and Laces 


WE PRINT your tea house and gift shop litera- 
ture. Special artists carry_out your own ideas. 
Piper Shop Studios 
900 Van Buren Street Wilmington, Del. 








“~TINGERIE, MONOGRAMS, LINEN SETS 
made to order 


Mrs. NicholasBiddle, e- > Millar, Mrs.ClintonWork. 
644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 1996 


IF THESE SHOPS PLEASE 
Tell others. 
If they do not, 
Tell us. 














Memorials 


FOR GIFTS OR — YOUR OWN NEEDS 
there is a wide selectic 
of the best articles 
in these Pages. 








on L'S PORTO RICAN GIFT SHOP, 

st.. N. VY. Men's hand drawn handke Sates 
res 50 to $3. 50 each. Walking sticks of native wood 
—inlaid $12.09. Cigar cases of fine bamboo §1. 

SHAVING SET 

Consisting of Safety Razor, Mirror, Brush, Soap 
and 10 Radium Blades in Satin Case Fae for 
$3.00. Metro Trading Co., 240 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Throat specialists every- 
where recognize the 
efficacy of Formamint 


Guard against infection ' 


Make this tablet your constant companion 


RY as we may, we cannot escape the germs of 

infection. They are about us everywhere we go. 

Science tells us that they first lodge in the soft lin- 
ings of the throat. 

So it is there we must destroy them in order to 
avoid infection. Hence, the vital importance of the 
most careful throat hygiene. 

Formamint, the germ-killing throat tablet, mekes throat hy- 
giene easy and pleasant. Little tablets, scientifically com- 
pounded, dissolving in the mouth, release a powerful, yet 
harmless germicide which mixes with the saliva and thus 
penetrates into every fold, nook and crevice of the mouth 
and throat, searching out and destroying germs so they can 
no longer be a menace. 

Use Formamint steadily as a protection against infection. 
Use it whenever your throat feels irritated or scratchy. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Formamint is our Trademark—It identifies our product 





Send for trial tube 


Special metal pocket-carrier containing 10 Formamint tablets 
mailed on receipt of 4 cents in stamps or coin. Address The 
Bauer Chemical Co , r21 West 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















VANITY FAIR’S INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The financial section of Vanity Fair is ren- 
dering a genuine service to readers regarding 
their investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive our careful at- 
tention. 


Write to us without obligation 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street New York City 

















MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Mem- 
orial Co. _Syrac use, N . & 511 Sth Ave.. N. Y. C. 


In gran- 








THIS DIRECTORY 
has proven 
an invaluable aid 
to the shopper far afield. 


ONE LAST LOOK 
will probably disclose the 
very advertisement 
you've been looking for 











curtains, and dresser 
Prices attractive. 
Peggy O'Hara. 


P. O. Box 112 Clarksville, Tenr nn! 


Hand-made counterpanes, 
scarfs. Tufted on white or colour. 





Monograms and Woven Names 


THE FIRM OF BEED 131 Waverly Place, N. Y. 

Decorators designers executcrs, old world interiors, 
real parchment shades, torcheres, mitre cut mirrors. 
Reframing art collections. Consultation. 





Cash's Woven Names for clothing, 





marking 
nose -hold & hotel linens, etc 





BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED hand-made Chi- 


nese red or black lacquer box cont. 1 ]b. of Hu-Kwa 

















J.& J. Cash Inc. 722 Chestnut S So. Norwalk, | Tea. Exclusive delicacy for connoisseurs Price$5.00' 
Conn. En and — France — Australia — Canada. | Mark T.Wendell, Imp., 156 State St., Boston. Mass, 
Paraty FIRESIDE COLORED FLAME POWDER.Colors 


flames be autifully. Originz al gift 75c¢ box 
‘ree va container filled, $1.50 
Richmond, N. Y 


fireplace, 








Perfumes three for $2.00. 
: Fireside Powder Co. 
INCENSE PERFUME “Flowers of Paradise” 
keeps your room sweet and 2 Baie Burner 
included. $1 by mail. Bei Dept. S. 





ia : 
130 So. Broadway. Los Ange’ cg: Cal 
——— 
FOR SMALL COST 
Advertisers can reach 
big buyers by placing 
announcements here. 








Wedding Stationery 





PAUL'S FOR “WEDDING INVITATIONS. An 
nouncements, Calling Cards and Fine Stationery. 
Prices and samples upon request. Peter Paul & 
Son, Inc., 256 Delaware Ave.. Buffalo, New York 











—_—_—___. — 
ONLY GOODS YOU CAN RELY ON 
can be 
advertised in 

Vanity Fair. 








SERVICES OF DISTINCTION 
naturally advertise in this maga- 
zine, That's why particular people 
appreciate these announcements. 














on & REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS | 
; Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
a, infact the entire body or any part 
é “py wearing * Dr.Walter’s megicate 
Reducing Rubber Garments 





— 


Anklets for reducing 
and shaping theankles 
$7.00 per pair, 
extra high $9.00 
Send 


ment when ordering 


ankle measure- 

















Send for Illustrate? Booklet 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


Man's Belt all heavy rubber $14.00 353 Fifth Avenue New York 
with coutil back $9.00 Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East 


Philade! phia Representative; MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 So. 11th St 
San Franciseo Represcntative; ADELE MILLAR, 229 Post St. 





Bust Keducer $6.00 | 
Chin Reducer $2.50 | 


| 
| 
| 
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ones to match 


Brushed Wool Tam in white 


* een ae 


Manicure 


















— 


Winches de Lune Coll Bag of Choe: 

olace Eth wich wimmings $15 CC 
wennaneian Saver , 15.00 
Greil Shs Weeks. ss ss: 12.00 
Seeel Shaft rons. 10.00 
Sainiers See! lrons 7.30 
Adpenable Puri 650 
Tid See for weer on wie 100 


Ped with wrist 250 
wpe hn hate to cfceltslosd H 00 





Ladiey’ Stating Shoes of Past Elk, laced to toe, for 
y pattern 


For the Outdoor Woman 
—_ — Sweater with grigid in ~~ 
+ + $18.50 


Vyella Flannel Shirt. . . - - +--+ 


Winchester Skate and Shoe Combination for ladies, $8.50 
oo Skate am _— _—_ for heseaon anc of 


10.00 


10.00 


Sate Slippers of Kid, felt lined with kid nhs, 2.25 


ree pairs scissors ii 





3.75 





— 's Scissor Set a 


tractive snake skin case, "31 10. OO 


Set for Men in black 


pin = leather lined case, 
20.00 
Pocket Manicure Set in tan 
leather telescope case 
Gun Metal and Gilt Scissors 
in gun-metal sheath . . 4.00 


+ $5.00 


Combination set Ciga- 
retve case, Match case 


New York, 42nd St. & Madison Ave. 
Boston . . Tremont Street at West 
Boston, Washington St. at Bromfield 
New. Haven, Conn., 91 Church Street 


‘WIN. CHESTER 





inchester Stream. 
be Tennis man, easy to adjust and noiseless . $5.00 
A waterproo Striking Bag of Black Ne a 
eee Leather, triple seamed . Pe 6.00 


Polished Mahogany Humidor with inlaid brass 


idmame plate... - - + 2 +e 5.20 
Pin Seal Cigarette ae with gold name plate - 6.30 
Locktite Tobacco Pouch of suede leather . 2.00 
English Leather Tobacco Pouch. . . . « - 2.50 


Trebor Pipes of Famous English briar . . « 6.00 
Ivory Cigarette Holder with gold bands. . « 525 


solve that perplexing ques- 

tion that annually arises, 

“What to select for Christmas 

gifts,” we offer a few suggestions 

that may aid in the making of your 
Holiday lists. 


From the Winchester line, which 
is most complete, we have shown 
here a few representative items 
that will make most acceptable 
gifts. 

Each department contains many 
such items that appeal specially to 
the Sportsman or Sportswoman 
of discriminating taste. 


For the Juniors, Winchester Toy- 
land offers a most complete select- 
ion of new and practical toys and 
playthings. 













“Nonoyt” Striking Bag Platform, 


Juvenile Backes Gives oe « 350 


name plate. Porcelain lined. Capacity, $0 
cigars with separate compartment for Ciga- 
rettes or tobacco $26.00 


Pin Sens ——— ag to hold 20 cigarettes, with 


fatsia Chess and Checker Board 

of pine, walnut and mahogany 
with hollow anna ind 
naidiog niece ce roe aly ‘of 

Bone... + e+ + $7.50 
Bridge in fancy leather case 
of va views ‘colors, contains two 
deci opt ede edge - Bie 


“Sportsmen’s Headquarters” 


sien 





Fiued wicker sewing basket =. 

leather cover. . + + + $5.00 shide act 

—_-* kit in cylindrical ote 
colors. 


in various 
Sich sssorted sewing < Long R 
thimble. needles and pins. 


WIN CHESTER 


“Sportsmen’s Headquarters” 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 





For the Outdoor Man 


Imported Scotch Knit Cashmere Sweater . 


Scotch Knit Scarfs in solid colors and strij 7.50 
Golf Stockings, wide rib (pena pci top, 2.95 
Golf Stockings, imported diamond patterns . 9.50 
Imported Golf Stockings, cross stripes and 


ancy 


Imported Fancy Half H 


Halford "Trout _— 30 yards 
double ta 


Hardy Contracted Pe: erfect Trout 
Reel with agate line guard . 
Aluminum Eyed Dry Fly Box, 

thirty-two compartments, - 


spring lids 


- $10.00 erecting fron 


18.50 


Case, tan or 


Completely fitted 









of toilet articles. 


$3.50 


alf Hose, a aR ss 


Winchester a Toiler 


cow 


hide with leocher lining. 


sa 


nen) = — Case of cow- 
in lining. 
Pied. 1 complete -F 


by Rosy « Na om 
ether pee 


$32.50 








No. 1 Pocket Kodak with seif 


$13.50 


Busch Binoculars, eight power. 
twenty-four millimetre ob- 
jective, with leather carrying 
case, including tax 


+ 47.25 


Woenchester mene 06 Take SET 


ating rifle 22 

ered to take 
1g. OF “ 

ho coruiden + $21.50 


Canvas carrying case for same. 


$3.25 


fointed Brass Cleaning rod . $1.25 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Troy, N.Y. . . 


245 Main Street 
306 River Street 


Providence, R.1., 347 Westminster St. 


Springfield, Mass, 378 Main Street 
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What to Expect of 
a Closed Car 


Chassis Quality and Reliability or Body Fittings— 
Which Do You Want at the Same Cost? 


the world’s leading four-cylinder cars never dis- 
appoints. 


You are offered two types of closed cars at 
around $1245. One makes its appeal to the 
eye. Its makers call attention to the body 


fittings. Such luxuries are nice to have. It is positively reliable. Carefree, untroubled 


transportation, at the lowest cost for fuel, oil, 


But clocks, dome lights, cigar lighters and vanity tires and maintenances are assured 


cases are not essential to comfort and they have 
nothing to do with car performance. However 
you must pay for them. To know how much 
they cost consider what the open model of such 
a car sells for. 


The Essex Coach sells at $1245. The body 
is simple and sturdy, built for utility and com- 
fort. Non-essentials are omitted. What they 
would cost is invested in motor, clutch, trans- 
mission, axles and frame. The Essex, one of 


We believe you will find the highest satisfaction 
in a steering mechanism that operates as easily 
as a bicycle, in clutch, and brake pedals that 
respond to the slightest pressure, in freedom 
from squeaks, rattles, body noises and in per- 
formance that matches the costliest cars. 


In no car can you get more than you pay for. 
It is for you to decide which type of closed 
car will give the most lasting satisfaction. 





Cabriolet - $1145 Coach - $1245 


Freight aud Tax Extra 


ESSEX Coach $1245 


Touring - $1045 








Freight and: 
Tax Extra 
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The Quartet 





from Rigoletto 


a 6 bom et te nO oe Ca 


95100 


ay Co Ae 
Airy one 
dome ND MACHINE = we 
274 pee er OOOS 


Recorded on © 

Victor Records — 
95100, 96000, © 
96001, 89080, 55066 


Could you tell this story? 


Music may be just a succession of pleasant sounds—or infinitely 
more than that. It may tell a fine romantic story or it may portray 
some spiritual struggle that you yourself have experienced. 

To know these things, to understand the significance of the music 
you hear, is to enjoy it to a vastly greater extent. 

With a Victrola and Victor Records you get a thorough under- 
standing of music such as can be secured in no other way. You are 
enabled to observe closely and study every detail of interpretation and 
become intimately acquainted with all music. 

Then you discuss it with the same freedom as you discuss books, 
art, architecture or the drama—and with the same satisfaction to your- 


self and to your hearers. 


Victrola 


EG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
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The American College Credo 


An Analysis of Opinion in Our Universities, with Apologies to the Messrs. Mencken and Nathan 


I 


That in 1864 college students were pure, 
innocent, and jolly. 


II 
That Harvard is the American Oxford. 


Ill 

That all Yale men drink terrifically and 
are generally uncouth. 
IV 

That all Princeton men are snobs, and 

that many of them have atrocious morals. 
V 


That Cornell is a mixture of yokels and 
hard-drinkers. 
VI 
That continual association with the 
Smith girls has made the Amherst men 
somewhat effeminate. 
VII 
That Williams is a rich man’s college. 
Vill 


That “the muckers go to Penn.” 


IX 
That the athletes at Brown are all ringers. 
X 
That, due to their out-door life, Dart- 
mouth men know nothing of the social 
amenities and even have to be told to take 
off their hats when they meet a girl on the 
street. 
XI 
That everyone attending Columbia is a 
Jew. 
XII 
That all the men attending the universi- 
ties of the West and Middle-West wear long, 
pointed shoes, white socks, and red neck- 
ties. 
XII 


That Vassar used to be frightfully high- 
brow but has improved a great deal and is 
g 

now almost as good a college as Smith. 


XIV 
That the students at. girls’ finishing 
schools know more improper stories than 
the most accomplished burlesque artist. 
XV 
That all Mt. Holvoke students are inor- 


dinately religious and therefore deadly 
bores. 


NVI 
That fraternities are undemocratic. 
XVII 
That any member of a national fra- 
ternity, alumnus or underg aduate, will 
perform any sacrifice to aid a fraternity 
brother, regardless of whether he ever saw 
him before or not. 


XVII 
That to wear one’s goloshes unbuttoned 
in sloppy weather gives one a chic air of 
dash, which amply compensates for what- 
ever coughs or colds one may contract from 
the consequent wetting of the feet. 
XIX 
That the singing of hymns in the chapel 
by men other than the choir members 
should be firmly discouraged. 
XX 
That compulsory chapel is a good thing 
because it gets the students up early and 
makes them do what they don’t want to do. 
XXI 
That if a man receives a diploma he is 
educated, whether he knows anything or 
not. 
XXII 
That mob psychology does not hold good 
for college men. 
XXIII 
That traditions are sacred, cannot be 
changed, and hold good for all time. 
XXIV 
That of all venerable customs that of 
proper dress ranks first. 
XXV 
That ragged old clothes look well on 
athletes. 
XXVI 
That men working their way through 
college are good for the college, but not de- 


- sirable as close friends. 


XXVII 
That the between-courses discussions at 
college eating clubs give birth to intellectual] 
leadership. 
XXVIII 
That college men must solve the present 
social and economic problems. 


XXIX 
That the loafer is a good fellow and will 
succeed in later life. 


», 8.9, 
That valedictorians are doomed to failure. 
XOEXT 
That playing poker is excellent training 
for a shrewd hand at business. 


XXXII 
That a drunken man, no matter how 


much he may be exposed, never catches 
pneumonia. 


XXXII 
That every chorus girl has her price. 
XXXIV 
That chorus girls prefer to go on parties 
with college men rather than with any- 
others. 
XXXV 
That a city is a place to have a good 
time. 
XXXVI 
That the fellow with most extra-curricu- 


lum honors is getting the most out of 
college. 


XXXVI 
That all professors are tiresome in one 
way or another. 
XXXVITI 
That college professors deserve higher 
pay but have not the brains to get it. 


XXXIX 
That during the war the German pro- 
fessors were secretly pro-German, and only 
bought Liberty Bonds because they were 
afraid not to. 
pa 3 
That the Dean is a master detective. 
XLI 
That it is bad form to cheer at a game, 
when you are accompanied by a young 
lady; but that blowing the automobile 
horn is all right. 
XLII 
That The Literary Digest is a very infor- 
mative magazine. 
XLII 


That vou can always find something 
good to read in The Saturday Evening Post. 


XLIV 


That Vanity Fair not only has an inex- 
haustible supply of wit but is in close 
touch with everything that is going on 
in the v.orld of art and fiction. 


J. L. W. and R. K. P. 
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DOBBS HATS 


Dobbs ROYAL HIGHNESS ,—~ the aristocrat of finer 
hats, is a new model of characteristic Dobbs distinction 
| for the well dressed American man — ~~ Ten Dollars 
| | An attractive miniature portfolio of Dobbs girls sent upon request 


Dobbs G Co, New Yorks leading HATTERS ~ 620 and 244 Fifth Avenue 


ee 





| | Exclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities ! 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSON 
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Maria Jeritza: An Off-Stage Portrait 


The Opera Star from Vienna Appears This Year at the Metropolitan in Two New Roles and Six Old Ones 
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The Political Scene 


What Will Happen When George F. Babbitt Tastes This Freedom? 


FTER examining the election returns for 
A itiitty i hours, Mr. Harding let the 
rumor Jeak out of the White House that 
he was now the actual leader of his party. 
This sounded like a paradox. It seemed to say 
that Mr. Harding considered his party’s defeat 
as a kind of personal promotion. It seemed to 
argue that an electoral result, which under any 
parliamentary government would have meant 
Mr. Harding’s resignation, was to be inter- 
preted as a signal for Mr. Harding’s elevation 
toa still greater dignity. 

Yet the paradox provides a rather searching 
comment on the political situation to any- 
one who will reconstruct the argument that 
must have passed through Mr. Harding’s 
mind. 

The election was a humiliating defeat for 
the elder statesmen who selected Mr. Harding 
at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago early one 
Saturday morning in June two years ago. 
That is what Mr. Harding must have had in 
mind when he described a Republican defeat 
as a kind of personal emancipation for him- 
self. He must have been thinking of the fact 
that his political creators had been found out 
and rejected by the rank and file of his party. 
And he would have been quite right then, I 
believe, in concluding that the decisive vote 
against the administration was not a vote 
against President Harding. 


Government by Senatorial Commission 


E would have been right because he knows 

very well that in any substantial sense 
he has never yet been President of the United 
States. He has had the titles, the White 
House, and the Mayflower, but the Presidency 
as-it had developed under Roosevelt and 
Wilson has never yet been occupied by Warren 
G. Harding. The Presidency has been in com- 
mission to a group of Senators who seized the 
party machinery between 1918 and 1920. 
This fact is not disputed, and nobody has 
made any bones about it. At the Chicago 
convention no candidate who threatened to 
be the actual President of the United States 
had a real chance for the nomination. Mr. 
Harding was selected out of the obscurity of 
his defeat in the Ohio primaries precisely be- 
cause no one ever suspected he would try to 
exercise the power of the office to which he 
was certain to be elected. 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. Harding has been faithful to the under- 
standing reached in Chicago. For twenty 
months he .has been an English king who 
makes speeches from the throne that are 
written for him by a Welsh lawyer. No wonder 
Mr. Harding does not read the result as a 
rebuke to himself. Does George the Fifth 
feel he has been rebuked if the policy he pro- 
claimed while sitting on his throne in the 
House of Lords with a diamond crown on his 
head is rejected at the polls? Not at all. That 
is a rebuke for Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. 
Asquith. The same reasoning applies to Mr. 
Harding. Having never yet been President 
of the United States, he cannot honestly feel 
that the decision registered by the voting in 
the November election was a repudiation of 
his administration. 

Mr. Harding is, of course, too amiable a 
man to rejoice in the defeat of his friends. But 
Mr. Harding is human all the same, and there 
must be some barbaric jinx in his soul which 
let out a carefully stifled cry of joy the day 
after election. Ninety percent of Mr. Harding’s 
soul felt, of course, quite orthodoxly dis- 
heartened by what happened to his political 
masters. But a miserable ten percent must 
have shouted in his ear: ‘Man, you're free! 
You’re free of this terrible burden of gratitude. 
Your lordly benefactors are biting the dust. 
You are now elected President of the United 
States.”” And so, as I figure it out, at the end 
of thirty-six hours in which righteous grief 
wrestled with disreputable joy, Mr. Harding 
proclaimed himself the actual leader of his 
party. 

Now this proclamation is something more 
than a declaration of independence against the 
manipulators of the Chicago Convention. It 
is a denial of their judgment on a question of 
human psychology. The Republican managers 
who selected Mr. Harding were determined 
men. They had decided that the center of 
power should not be in the White House, but 
in the steering committees of the Senate. 
They were also experienced men. They knew 
the prestige of the Presidency, and how the 
office tends to lift any man far above any other 
politician. In their desire for a President who 
would reign but not rule, they were too prac- 
tical, therefore, to pick a man who was able to 
rule as well as reign. They knew better than 
to ask a man who had the temperament to be 


President to make some kind of verbal agree- 
ment with them not to exercise the powers of 
the President. They exacted what from their 
point of view was a much surer guaranty. 
They picked a candidate whom they consid- 
ered to be temperamentally incapable of 
leadership. They called this incapacity the 
modesty of Mr. Harding and this abdication 
of power they praised as Mr. Harding’s respect 
for the Constitution of the United States. 


Emancipation of Mr. Harding 


Bu thirty-six hours after these gentlemen 
had gone down to defeat, Mr. Harding 
proclaimed in effect that they had been mis- 
taken about him. He was not incapable of 
leadership. He had simply been “too kind to 
distress his friends.” But now that his friends 
were a flock of lame ducks, they were going 
to see a sight which would completely upset 
the calculations of those benefactors who 
picked a President in Colonel Harvey’s sitting- 
room at the Blackstone. They were going to 
see President Harding for the first time and 
they were going to see him soar. They were 
going to see George F. Babbitt taste This 
Freedom. 

That remains to be seen. For even assuming 
that Mr. Harding is able to lead his party, it 
is reasonable after this election to inquire 
whether there remains in any practical sense a 
party for Mr. Harding to lead. A group of 
men all of whom call themselves Republicans 
still constitute a. majority of both houses. 
But who are these Republicans? A good deci- 
sive section of them might be the political 
twin brothers of William J. Bryan. For Repub- 
licanism west of the Mississippi River is about 
as satisfactory to a Mark Hanna Republican 
like Harding or to an Elihu Root Republican 
like Hughes as populism is to Nicholas Murray 
Butler and the editor of the Wall Street 


Journal. This western Republicanism is 
heretical to the core. It is a soft money 
faction. 


It is as suspicious of Wall Street and of 
Eastern Big Business as Mr. Sumner is of the 
Follies and Vanity Fair. The most conspicuous 
men in it are Borah who goes around talking 
about a Third Party, and LaFollette who but 
yesterday was to be shot at sunrise, and 
Brookhart whom Mr. Harding’s father .n a 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Tips to Bachelors Doomed to Spend Christmas on Ice 


With a Drawing, Done from Various Angles, by JOSEPH B. PLATT 


HIS is the merry season of Yuletide: crackling fires, Christmas presents, 

thick wool stockings, frozen plumbing, good resolutions, holly berries, 
chapped hands and kissing under the mistletoe. Best of all is the thought that 
winter sports are here. Oh hark! the merry sleigh bells ring—for now is the 
time for all good men to give and receive biddings to the land where the lakes 
and the ears are frozen. On this page our almost cubistic artist has prefigured the 
joys of a winter week-end. <i little advice for young bachelors seduced to the 
country during the holidays may not be out of order. (1) Coasting: Remember 
the motto, “Ladies First”; there is nothing quite so useful as a lady in warding 
off flying bits of ice and below-zero wind, or in providing a soft landing place in 
the inevitable turnovers. (2) Skating: Never go alone with a girl; always take 
«nother man along, so that when numbness sets in below the hips you can make 


a stealthy departure to where the home fires are burning. (3) Hockey: If this 
game is obligatory, insist on playing it by moonlight; your abysmal unskill- 
fulness will merge neatly with the semi-opacity of the setting, while loafing in 
the background or even complete withdrawal become possible and easy. (4) Ski- 
ing: Try to choose a hill that points toward home. If your companion prevents 
this, aim her carefully over a nice deep precipice; you will find that the granules 
of snow which seep in around her neck and other appertures will change to 
water by the time she recovers consciousness, dampening her enthusiasm con- 
siderably.—But the safest rule for all forms of winter sports is to avoid them 
entirely, and contrive to have your holiday invitations land you in a sand bank 
at Palm Beach rather than a snow bank at Lake Wenigopamscot. In other 
words, never let any ice-bound hostess profit from your Christmas presence. 
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The Younger Generation in France 


A Famous Novelist’s Analysis of Recent Changes in French Ideals and Manners 


mean the generation that has grown up 

since the war—is being pretty sharply 
criticized everywhere. Not only in France, 
but in every country—if one may judge by 
opinions expressed in periodicals and books— 
young people constitute a problem that be- 
wilders and rather alarms the older generation. 

First of all let me say that I am absolutely in 
sympathy with the new generation. It is full 
of life and enthusiasm, it is audacious and 
original. Besides, the fact that customs change 
does not necessarily imply that they change for 
the worst. Nothing could induce me to plead 
for the past against the present. But at the 
same time I consider it useful for both old and 
young to take mental stock of their dif- 
ferences in order to determine, each one for 
himself, which attributes he considers worth 
cultivating, and which he looks upon as faults 
that should be discarded. 

In judging the new generation we of the 
former must always remember that these 
young people grew up too quickly. They ex- 
perienced in five years what we experienced in 
a quarter of a century. The hectic conditions 
caused by the war developed their minds and 
im:ginations abnormally. At the same time, 
because of their very youth, they were spared 
responsibilities and obligations which would 
have offset the exaltation which stimulated 
and unnerved them. They had no definite, 
effective outlet for their activity. They were 
left very much to themselves. They lived in 
their own world, so to speak, with nothing to 
prevent them from believing in their own im- 
portance, their own intelligence and in the in- 
comparable superiority of the ideas which they 
thought new because they had never heard of 
them before. 

An Anatomy of the Revolution 

F course I can speak only for France, but I 

know our own young people pretty well. 
And I imagine that in many ways they are like 
young people in other countries. At any rate, 
in France, there are very great differences be- 
tween the outlook on life of the present gen- 
eration, and that of its parents. It seems to 
me that these differences may be divided into 
three general categories: 

1. In regard to authority. There has been a 
reversal of authority. The relations between 
children and parents, teachers or older people 
in general are practically the opposite of what 
they were a generation ago. 

2. In regard to money. Money has come to 
play a vital réle in young people’s ideas of life— 
something it did not do in their parents’ time. 

3. In regard to social conventions. Because 
it has been left so much to itself and has been 
given so much freedom, the present generation 
has acquired a standard of social conventions 
very different from that of its parents. 

As it is impossible to study all three of these 
in one article, I shall, for the present, merely 
try to set forth the main points of the first two, 
i. e., the question of authority and the question 
of money. 

French family discipline was based, in the 
past, on two principles: 1. that the wife 
should obey her husband; 2. that the children 
should obey their parents. 


[ore younger generation—and by that I 


By MARCEL PREVOST 


According to the code, the wife is still 


obliged to promise to obey, but such obedience 
does not exist in reality. If you watch the 
couples as they come up before the maire to 
get married you will soon realize what a farce 
the words of the ceremony are. When the wife 
is asked to promise obedience she makes no 
attempt to hide the irony of her “yes,” while 
the husband invariably assumes that silly 
embarrassed look which a man has when he is 
placed in a publicly ridiculous position. 


The Emancipation of Children 


Poe women rejoice in the breaking down of 
the husband’s authority. But probably 
they do not realize that by doing away with it 
they paved the way for the suppression of pater- 
nal authority. Forwhen children lost respect for 
their father’s authority the mother’s position 
soon became as weak as that of the French 
kings after the power of the nobles was broken. 
Besides, everything hangs together. In a 
society where authority is supposed to reside in 
numbers rather than in position the family is 
bound to reflect the common ideal. 

The emancipation of children began before 
the war. But the movement was started by the 
parents rather than by the children. It con- 
sisted principally in this: Instead of looking 
upon childhood and youthas periods of prepara- 
tion for life, as people did in my time, parents, 
before the war, became more concerned about 
how their children played; and less about how 
they worked. The ideal was no longer to make 
Roger learn his lessons, but to let him play 
and “develop” his youthful “individuality.” 

Parents themselves, by their own weakness, 
started to break down the principle of author- 
ity. They fostered in their offspring the idea 
that youth is not a period of formation, of 
preparation, of temporary abnegation with a 
view towards future enjoyment, but a period of 
real social and individual life, a reduced image 
of grown-up life, containing its share of rest, 
pleasure and remuneration. Naturally young 
people began to imagine they were somebody 
and were justified in claiming individual and 
social rights. 


The Effect of the War 


HEN came the war. It had a double ef- 
fect on children ranging from seven to 
fifteen. In the first place it broke up and upset 
public instruction and even family training. 
Homes and schools were disrupted, fathers and 


mothers separated. In the second place it 


caused a sort of forced maturing, due to the 
fact that boys and girls only a few years older— 
from sixteen to twenty—were suddenly thrown 
out into the world as full-fledged human beings. 
Boys of eighteen were sent to the barracks, 
girls of sixteen or seventeen were busy with 
war work in the rear. With one bound the 
children of 1914 jumped the grades made 
empty by the war. And in families where the 
father was away and the mother burdened with 
unfamiliar tasks and duties it was natural that 
the younger children, spurred on by the inde- 
pendence acquired by older brothers and sis- 
ters, and left very much to their own re- 
sources, conquered their liberty, affirmed their 


rights and finally founded the regime of youth- 
ful democracy. 

This evolution is very important in so far as 
it constitutes a revolution of principle. Young 
people have replaced the autocratic parental 
regime by a democratic regime where parents 
and children share authority in much the same 
way as various factions share authority in a 
democracy. Some people might go further and 
say “Soviets.” I would not go so far as that, 
although the evolution tends in that direction. 

I am not trying to indulge in paradoxes. I 
merely wish to lay stress on what I consider a 
very characteristic evolution. Just as in 
France between the publication of Eugénie 
Grandet and the end of the X1Xth century a 
change occurred in domestic relations which 
made family decisions no longer reflect the 
husband’s wish but the agreement of husband 
and wife arrived at by discussion, so, today, 
a change is taking place which makes decisions 
concerning young people subject to agreement 
between parents and children. This constitutes 
more or less of a revolution. Before, young 
people’s wishes counted for very little in the 
family government. To-day they have an 
enormous, one might almost say a preponder- 
ant influence. 

Naturally there is no question of councils or 
meetings of parents and children. What I 
mean is that parents no longer decide things 
without -first consulting or sounding out their 
children about matters that concern them. 
They rarely oppose their children but give in to 
their will. 


The Parents’ Abdication 


yo In the first place out of laziness. 
Modern life is so complicated and stren- 
uous that at a certain age every person longs 
to be left in peace as much as possible. Par- 
ents, like other people, try to avoid scenes and 
complications, especially with subordinates, 
i. e., children and servants. No one asks 
Henriette whether she wants to go to the dance 
(where society is rather too fast for a young 
girl), but she is taken along because her par- 
ents know that if they didn’t take her she 
would be in an execrable humor for days to 
come. And as no parent cares to take the 
time or trouble to punish Henriette for show- 
ing her displeasure, it is much simpler to let a 
pleasant Henriette spend a few hours in rather 
doubtful society than to have an unpleasant 
Henriette spoil one’s own society for weeks or 
at least days. 

Every day I hear parents say with convic- 
tion, “I took Gaston out of school because he 
doesn’t like Latin,” or “ We simply had to buy 
Maurice a motor cycle.” And their tone shows 
that they are not expressing affectionate re- 
gard for their children’s wishes but the bitter 
necessity of giving in to a stronger will. It is 
exactly as if they said, “I had to give the cook 
a raise,” or “We couldn’t stay longer in the 
country because the servants didn’t like it.” 

Parental abdication, therefore, is partly 
founded on laziness. 

It is partly founded, also, however, on an- 
other feeling, a strange deformation of the par- 
ental instinct. As soon as their children begin 

(Continued on page 102) 
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DORIS NILES (Right) 
As she appears in an Oriental 
number in Oumansky’s ballet, 
to which she brings. the 

authentic flavor of the East 


MARTA NOVA 
(Above) 
Dances in the Fan- 
tastic Fricasee at 
the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre. With 
her pantomime and 
plastic poses she is 
pleasantly reminis- 
cent of Ida Ruben- 
stein 


Making Way for the 


New Dancers 


Disciples of Isidora Duncan and 
Ruth St. Denis Who Are Knock- 
ing at the Gate of Public Favor 
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EUGENIA 
REPELSKY 


A recent = arriva’ 
from Russia, where 
she danced in the 
Opera at Petro 
grad. She is now 
making her whirl 
wind appearance ir 
the “Greenwicl 
Village Follies’’ 


ESTHER GREENACRE 


In her butterfly costume on the stage of 
the Hippodrome. She is the pupil of 
Genrich Vestoff, formerly the ballet 
master of the Moscow Royal Opera 
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Are We Out of the Woods? 


A Record of Recent Indications That the Nationai Stage Is Developing Into a Being With 


Al Woods, but surely the waxing season 

does offer many intimations that the thea- 
tre in New York, at least, is growing up. It is 
stilt perfectly possible, of course, to write no 
end of head-shaking articles on the short-com- 
ings of the American stage as, week in and 
week out, it is muddied at its source. But, asa 
matter of fact, never in all its history was it so 
alive, so adventurous, so resourceful. Never 
at any one time has so much rich and provoca- 
tive fare been spread before the adult playgoer. 
Never, back stage in the dressing-rooms and 
in the managers’ offices, has there seemed to be 
so widely shared and animating an assumption 
that that much-berated creature, the depend- 
able American theatre-goer IS an adult. 

While word comes from Baltimore that The 
Demi-Virgin has appealed more deeply to that 
community than any art work exposed to it in 
recent years and while nothing conclusive has 
happened up Boston way to suggest that Wil- 
liam Hodge and his opera are no longer Boston’s 
ideal, evidence accumulates that the more 
choosey and persnickety minority in New 
York has so grown in authority and numerical 
strength that the playwrights, producers and 
players are either goaded or stimulated into 
working for it, into working with that minority 
as their objective. 


[’ may be hollering before we are out of the 


John Barrymore as Hamlet 


ONSIDER certain portents of these re- 

cent weeks. When we first slunk into 
New York (as a bank-messenger), John Barry- 
more was appearing with Tom Wise in a play 
of which every memory has now faded from our 
memory-book save its first act picture of the 
younger Barrymore simpering in a pergola and 
busying himself, as we recall, with needlework. 
Not so very long ago, in response to some inner 
and ancestral voice, he picked himself up out 
of the gutter of twaddly plays where he had 
lain supine and seemingly content for so may 
seasons, and, with knitted brows, began that 
dizzying ascent which reached its inevitable 
mountain top the other night when the 
heir-apparent of the American theatre came 
before New York as Hamlet. 

Here, mark you, was the play of plays, not 
tossed off as just another item in the repertory 
of some junketting old barn-stormer planning 
a Cross-country run at Shakespeare’s expense. 
Here, rather, was Hamlet, produced as care- 
fully, as prayerfully and as generously as if it 
were the current masterpiece of Samuel S‘ip- 
man. At the same time, over at the Belasco, 
the wiliest and most hard-working old show- 
man of them all was puttering affectionately 
away over his production of 7’e Merchant for 
Warfield and up at the Longacre was Ethel 
Barrymore bent over the script of Romeo and 
Juliet. It is misreading the stars not to see that 
they are all working for the New Audience, 
which, for all its frequent blunderings and in- 
adequacies, is, in New York, a more alert, 
more exacting and more rewarding audience 
than that to be found anywhere else in what is 
roguishly called the civilized world. 

It was for the New Audience that Brock 


Unmistakably Adult Characteristics 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


Pemberton produced the delightful Six Char- 
acters in Search of An Author, by Luigi Piran- 
dello, the profuse Italian fictionist who, at the 
age of fifty suddenly and violently turned play- 
wright. It is as subtle, as novel and, in its 
airy way, as searching a comedy as has passed 
along this road in many a day. Its own pro- 
gram protests that it is not ‘“‘a play within a 
play.” Whereupon the frivolous first-nighters 
were doubtless itching to call it “a play with- 
outa play.” Indeed, some of them did. Others 
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MORREL 
FLORENCE ELDRIDGE 
In Brock Pemberton’s unusual production of the 
Italian play ‘‘Six Characters in Search of an 
Author,” by Pirandello. Miss Eldridge sustains 
an emotional realism throughout, and lives up to 
the reputation she made for herself in her first 
New York success, ‘‘Ambush”’ 


wanted to rename it Six Characters ti Search 
of An Audience. But the New Audience found 
it such a Seven Keys to Baldpate as Shaw might 
have liked to write. 

It was for the New Audience that the dra- 
matizers of Somerset Maugham’s Miss Thomp- 
son made the play called Rain. It is a signifi- 


‘cant commentary on the shifting areas of 


candor in America that when the moody Mau- 
gham poured out this bitter and stimulating 
draught, he had to hide it in the Smart Set. 
But when it reaches the theatre, it is not so 
circumscribed. Colton and Miss Randolph 
have made of it a blunt and forthright bit of 
dramatic speaking-out in meeting, as blunt 
and forthright as you could possibly ask, as 
you could probably endure. Now it is difficult 
to imagine the Sam Harris of 1914 producing 
anything, or suffering John D. Williams to 
foist on him anything, so tonic, so acrid, so 
relentless. 

And lo, it is William A. Brady, the father of 
Way Down East, the nurse of Owen Davis 


1 


(save when he wrote his best play) and the 
Master of Hokum who came belligerently 
back from Prague this Fall, bearing that mor- 
dant and sophomorically despondent piece, 
that very spree and debauch of Pessimism, 
The World We Live In. This is the insect 
comedy by the Brothers Capek. Brady 
mounted it here with a certain magnificence, 
with more hearkening to the young, new ar- 
tists of the stage than you would have ex- 
pected from an old-timer. Surely he is a dul- 
lard who does not see that, a little shyly, a 
little sheepishly, this was proffered by Brady 
as his offering to and acknowledgment of the 
New Audience. 


Gloveless Handling of the Clergy 


AIN and, in a way, The Fool voth deal 
roughly with the clergy in a fashion that is 
a similar sign of the times. The very fact that 
Channing Pollock wrote The Fool at all and 
that having written it, he persuaded the Sel- 
wyns to produce it so lavishly is another sign. 
Here we have a quondam librettist of The 
Follies and the author of such an opus as The 
Perfect.Lady (an ineradicable strain of malice 
bids us recall that one) now putting his heart 
and his back-muscles into a sledge-hammer 
play on Christianity in the notorious Twentieth 
Century. 

Everyone in every age has uneasily asked 
himself the question: “What would Christ 
do were He to come to my town in my day?” 
For the New York of his, Pollock answers that 
question in The Fool. He answers it theatri- 
cally and in words of one syllable, among them 
‘thell” and “damn.” He is patiently explana- 
tory and reiterative in the manner of the Lewis 
Carrolingian raconteur of whom, the poet sang: 


Juct the place for a snark, I have said it twice 
That alone would encourage the crew. 

Just the place for a snark, I have said it thrice. 
What I tell you three times is true. 


In such First Reader type is The Fool set. 
But it is difficult to deny or belittle its cour- 
age, its integrity or its dramatic vigor. And it 
is careless reviewing to suggest that, just be- 
cause Pollock has theatricalized his theme, 
he has also softened and popularized the un- 
comfortable doctrine of Christ. He hasn’t. 
In his play, the Man Who Tried to Live Like 
Christ is too proud to fight and takes a sting- 
ing blow across the face from a bully without 
so much as raising his hand in defense. Also 
he tells the women he loves that, having mar- 
ried that bully for his money, ske cannot in all 
sportsmanship, pack up and leave him when it 
turns out that she has joined forces with a 
drunken and lecherous syphilitic. Now you 
may not agree that Christ would have so 
acted, but you can hardly imagine that Pollock 
so decided with his eye on the box-office. 

Hovering about in the first act of The Fool 
is such a puffy, overfed, complacent, pussy- 
footing clergyman as you would expect to find 
only in a cartoon in The Liberator. Stalking 
fiercely through the major scenes of Rain is.a 
parson who is so pitilessly exposed and 

(Continued on page 86) 
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What Every Modish Messenger Should Know 


| E \ 
al Wa 


NOON-HOUR 


To lunch or not to 
lunch—that is the ques- 
tion. Marion knows 
far too much to waste 
her wages on such 
solidities as sandwiches 
when she has a per- 
fectly good tea-date at 
five. Marshmallows 
are much better and 
can also be used as a 
powder puff 


EXTERNALS 


Doreen is the newest of 
the nouveaux. Her in- 
side assignment is pick- 
ing up after the mag- 
nificent models. But 
she has early learned 
that outward appear- 
ances mean a _ lot. 
Many a race has been 
won by a neck, and 
many aman, she sees, 
by a neck-piece 
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Educational Ideas for Milliners and Midineties 

















SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Little Ethel is fearfully annoyed 

ause she has to pilot a huge 
hat box to an address in the 
wilds of upper Manhattan. 
“Such a trip!” she moans, 
“ And lookit the size of it!"" But 
clever Clarisse, who has had 
nearly a year’s experience light- 
ens her friend’s heart by saying, 
“‘Take the whole afternoon off, 
dearie. You can sub up there 
in twenty minutes and there’s 
a swell movin’ pitcher at a 
Hun’n-twenny-fif street.”’ Verily 
it is a wise child that knows its 

own New York 
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BUSINESS OR PLEASURE? 


One of the most difficult prob- 
lems of a messenger’s life is that 
of maintaining the proper atti- 
tude toward dashing males who 
inaugurate an acquaintance by 
asking the age old question, 
“Where are you going, y 
pretty maid?” Gabrielle is now 
trying to decide whether her 
employer’s warning always to 
be polite to possible customers 
would justify her in accepting 
an invitation to the automat 
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A DARK 
SECRET 


Frances may be 
found daily at the 
fountain sipping 
something light and 
liquid. Absolutely 
between ourselves 
it is whispered that 
some of the more 
modern manne- 
quins often slip a 
little zip into the 
zoolack—which 
may account for 
the girlish laughter 
which bubbles 
about the marble 
counter 
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Should Ocean Liners Be Abolished 


Showing That the Real Trouble With Trans-Atlantic Travel Is the Passengers, and Suggesting a Remedy 


S I read over this article for the second time 
—which I bet you wouldn’t care to have 
to do—it strikes me that I have allowed 
a note of veiled peevishness to creep in here 
and there. [ may be wrong, of course, but 
that it is how it seems to me. Somehow I ap- 
pear to convey the impression that I am not 
altogether my sunny self. If that is so, I 
attribute it to the fact that I wrote the thing 
in my stateroom on a table with five legs (four 
on the circumference and one in the center) 
which shook and slithered like a smitten jelly 
every time I tapped the typewriter. Why five 
legs, you ask. Because, I reply, it was a table 
designed for the use of passengers on an ocean 
liner, and everything intended for the use of 
that section of humanity is in a class of its 
own. Sleeping accommodation, for instance. 
If you, gentle reader, were building a bed which 
was to be slept in by a different person each 
week, would you take into consideration the 
fact that some at least of those sleepers would 
be apt to measure more than four foot eleven 
in length? You would. They would never 
think of a thing like that on a liner. They 
can’t think any higher than Ernest Truex. 
But, there, one expects to rough it a bit 
when one sails the seas. The real trouble with 
any ocean liner is the passengers. In connec- 
tion with which I have only one remark to 
make. That remark is, Where do they get 
these guys? 


The Horrors of Deck Life 


T seems incredible that in this age of progress 

steps have not been taken to improve the 
standard of looks among  ocean-travelers. 
Time after time I step on board, full of opti- 
mism and feeling that this trip at any rate my 
fellow-voyagers will be—I do not say human, 
but at least semi-human. And every time I 
stagger back with a hand over my eyes, 
moaning “No, no!” You may argue that it 
is not their fault that they look like that. I 
say itis. When you see a fat man ina yachting- 
cap, horn-rimmed spectacles, and side-whis- 
kers, I maintain that there is convincing evi- 
dence of premeditation and that the matter 
should be firmly dealt with by the proper 
authorities. Either these people should not be 
allowed on board at all, or—if it is really 
necessary to get them out of the country— 
they should be hurried over the gang-plank 
with masks on and kept in irons below till the 
end of the voyage. It is no good calling a 
vessel The World’s Wonder-Ship if you per- 
mit these excrescences to wander at large 
about the decks. 

There is no beating the game. If the 
weather is rough, they stay in their cabins. 
But so do you. And anything approaching 
fine weather brings them out in shoals. You 
would hardly credit the ghastly spectacle pre- 
sented by the A. deck of a fashionable liner 
on a sunny afternoon half-way through the 
voyage. And if you stagger down onto the B. 
deck, it is just as bad there. And the Boat 
Deck is, if anything, worse, because you find 
them up there playing shuffle-board. And, if 
you hide in your stateroom, you meet them 
at meals. 

This question of meals on board ship is a 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


very vital one. At the beginning of the trip 
you go to a steward on the D. deck, and he 
assigns you to a table. And at that table you 
have to remain till the finish. Even if you 
have the good fortune to be herded in with a 
moderately attractive group, what charm they 
have is bound to wane after you have lunched 
and dined with them for six successive days. 
Take the case of the poor devils who have me 
at their table. What happens? On the first 
day of the voyage I imagine that they look 
over at me in a not unkindly spirit and say to 
themselves “Ah! Jolly old Wodehouse, eh? 
Capital!” The second day they feel that 
they have seen me before somewhere and that 
I am not nearly the thing of beauty they had 
imagined me. My fascination has begun to 
wane. Only a little, maybe, but still it has 
begun to wane. The third day a sort of ner- 
vous irritation floods over them as I sink into 
my seat and reach for the menu. Half un- 
consciously they begin to wish that my sister 
had not prayed for a baby-brother. 

By dinner-time on the fourth day they feel 
that this has been going on for ever, that there 
never was a time when they were not sitting 
at a table with too little room for their elbows 
and my beastly face goggling at them from 
over the way. They look at me and marvel 
at that weird parental affection which kept 
my father and mother from drowning me in a 
bucket as a child. My bald head gleams at 
them in the light of the electric bulbs, and 
they wish they could hurl something at it. 
More and more do they resent the vacant 
stare of my infernal eyes behind their specta- 
cles. The way I eat seems to them proof of a 
diseased soul. And all the time I am glowering 
across at them, astounded that the vigilance 
committees of their home towns have not taken 
steps to eliminate them years ago. Then the 
fifth day arrives, and the relief at the prospect 
of release induces a sort of grisly geniality. 
Finally, we go ashore arm in arm, inviting 
each other to spend week-ends. 


A Simple Solution 


.. to return to the matter of improving 
the standard of personal beauty in ocean- 
travelers. I would not have it said of me that 
I am wholly a destructive critic and have 
nothing constructive to suggest, and so I put 
forward a scheme which would, I think, go 
far towards improving conditions on the mod- 
ern liner. Already the authorities seem to be 
groping in the right direction. Before you can 
sail, you have to get a passport. And before 
you can get a passport you have to forward a 
photograph to the Embassy. You would 
think that the authorities would have taken 
the next step, so obvious is it, but no. The 
solution of a crying evil is staring them in the 
face, but they do not see it. What they 
should do is simply to take a firm line and 
refuse passports to all whose photographs fail 
to pass a Board of Censors specially created 
for the purpose of dealing with this matter. 
After all, we have censors for everything else 
nowadays. When I publish my thoughtful 
novel treating of sex-problems in the Middle 
West, Mr. Sumner takes a flying leap and lands 
on the back of my neck. When my movie, 


Scarlet Lips, is released, there are properly 
constituted persons to step in and blow the 
whistle. Why not, then, a censor for ocean 
travelers? 

He would, of course, have to be carefully 
chosen. You could not select a man for a 
post like that haphazard. As regards the 
female passengers, it would be easy. Mr. Flo 
Ziegfeld is obviously the man to deal with 
them. But for male travelers it would be a 
good deal more intricate, this business of 
sifting. You would have to have someone 
with intelligence enough to see that it is 
possible for the masculine face to possess a 
certain rugged charm which amply compen- 
sates for an absence of more conventional good 
looks. I myself, for instance, am—strictly 
speaking—no John Barrymore. At first glance 
you might say to yourself that I am just the 
sort of man the censors would have to take a 
firm line about right away. But do not be 
too hasty. Wait a bit. Wait till you have seen 
me in my new Fall suit, the blue with invisible 
red stripe. Suspend your judgment till my 
last lot of collars come from the makers. Ah! 
you hesitate. Exactly. Mine is a style of 
beauty which grows on you. It has to have 
time to get its effect. And there are many 
more like me. It would be fatal if the Board of 
Censors contained men of hasty and impulsive 
judgment. They would need to be cool, canny 
persons, with educated eyes. 


The Penalty of Delay 


UT in the main, of course, their work 

would be fairly simple. Two chins or 
more would automatically disqualify the in- 
tending traveler. Horn-rimmed spectacles 
would only be allowed if the face was thin. 
Ears that stuck out at right angles would get 
a black mark, and would have to be made up 
for by singular beauty in the nose and mouth. 
There would be a standard measurement for 
foreheads, and it would be easier for a rich 
man to pass through the eye of a camel than 
for a gold tooth to win its way across the gang- 
plank of the Aquitania. 

It may be that there are objections to such a 
scheme, of which I know nothing. I merely 
throw out the suggestion and leave it to the 
authorities to adopt it or let it go, as they 
please. But I do say this, that it is either a 
question of creating this Board of Censors or 
of abolishing ocean-liners altogether. If things 
are allowed to go on as at present: if small men 
with thin legs are permitted to roam about the 
decks at will in plus-four golfing knicker- 
bockers: if there is no bar to a man with a face 
like a Florida sheep’s-head fish sitting opposite 
you in the smoking-room; then—and I say it 
with all the impressiveness at my command— 
something will snap. Human nature is like 
Cousin Egbert. You can push it just so far. 
One of these days, unless something is done, 
when the Berengaria ties up at its slip, those 
on shore will notice that the scuppers are red 
and dripping. Headless corpses will dot the 
settees in the lounge. Mangled remains will 
be among the features of interest in the saloon. 
And a few hundred gargoyles will have made 
their last trip across the Atlantic. Let the 
authorities act while yet there is time. 
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Franz Molnar: A Personal Study 


An Account of the Life and Work of the Hungarian Dramatist Who Wrote «Liliom” and «Fashions for Men” 


has been slow to cross the 

Atlantic. During all the 
years in which the few American 
theatre-goers who knew his name 
at all remembered him only as the 
author of The Devil, millions of 
people on the Eastern hemisphere 
knew him as the author of num- 
erous plays, novels, stories and 
dialogues. Knew him and ranked 
him among the foremost dramatic 
geniuses of his time, a rating 
America was quick to indorse 
when Liliom flashed triumphantly 
into our theatre. 

Nobody who saw Liliom can 
be wholly without curiosity about 
Molnar, the man. And, oddly 
enough, Liliom reveals Molnar, the man, more 
than any other work of his. Whereby hangs a 
tale which, though at first a secret known only 
to Molnar’s most intimate friends, is now a 
matter of common knowledge in Budapest. 

Molnar began his career as a writer on the 
staff of the Pester Lloyd, a German language 
daily which is read throughout the Continent. 
On the same staff and, second only to Molnar, 
its ablest member, was Margit Veszi, daughter 
of the editor. She was a girl miraculously 
gifted. She wrote brilliantly; she painted charm- 
ingly; she played the piano with professional 
finish; she sang divinely; on occasions she even 
essayed minor roles at the National Opera 
House. And to these accomplishments she 
added a subtle intelligence, erudition unique 
among women, great charm of manner and 
rare, fragile beauty. Molnar fell in love with 
her, courted her ardently, and in 1907 he 
married her. 


Tt: fame of Franz Molnar 


The Origin of Liliom 


— marriage was not a happy one. It 
lasted barely two years. The breaking 
point was a quarrel of more than usual fierce- 
ness, in which Molnar so far forgot himself 
as to strike his wife. What made his offense 
all the more unforgivable in her eyes was the 
fact that she was soon to become a mother. 
She left him and told the story of his brutal 
treatment of her to all her friends and his. 
Ultimately she told it in the divorce court. 

Nor did Molnar deny the story. His man- 
ner .of answering it was characteristic. He 
wrote one of those exquisite tales of his. A tale 
to be whispered by a mother to her child, he 
said, at bedtime. A fairy tale about a vagabond 
who beat the mother of his unborn child, who 
died while attempting to steal money for that 
child and who ultimately did steal a star for her 
in Heaven. It was, of course, the seed of 
Liliom. The play, written and produced soon 
after, was at once his confession, his defense 
and his justification. The driving earnestness 
of it, the heart-felt truth of it carried it irre- 
sistibly around the world. This was a plav 
written, so to speak, with Molnar’s own b!ood. 

In Hungary they regard Molnar as a cynic; 
they are wont to attribute that clairvoyant 
sympathy and understanding which glow so 
warmly in his every work to a quality of .sa- 
tanic cleverness he possesses. But to those of 
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By JOSEPH SZEBENYEI 


us who have known him inti- 
mately it is clear that the cyni- 
cism and brilliant hardness are 
only a mask he wears. At bottom 
he is sympathetic, gentle—even 
timid. Whenever he writes about 
children—and his children’s tales 
and dialogues are among his most 
notable works—the mask is 
dropped. Sometimes, though rare- 
ly, it is dropped in his private life. 





When Molnar Dropped His Mask 

N Budapest one year the poli- 

ticians awarded the National 
Literary Prize’ to a poet of 
mediocre ability, and, to make 
matters worse, invited the most 
eminent men of letters and 
art in Hungary to attend a banquet in his 
honor. Molnar was asked to make the congrat- 
ulatory address. Unable to refuse the invita- 
tion, he contented himself with a few formal 
words, commenting ironically on the unques- 
tionable political talents of the prize winner 
but ignoring his literary talents altogether. 
When a friend of the prize winner in a subse- 
quent speech commented bitterly on this omis- 
sion, Molnar rose to speak again. This time 
he was aroused. The formal mask was dropped. 
His eyes blazed with indignation. But his 
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VARSANYI AND CSARTES 


The chief interpreters of Molnar’s characters in 

Hungary, as they appeared in the Budapest pro- 

duction of “‘Liliom,”’ in the parts made famous in 

this country, respectively, by Eva LeGallienne 
and Joseph Schildkraut 


voice was cold and incisive as he launched forth 
on such a merciless and devastating analysis 
of the prize-winner’s poetic attainments that 
the poet left the room amid the unrestrained 
laughter of the entire assemblage. 

But these outbursts are rare. For the most 
part he is content to play the unruffled cynic 
who asks nothing of life but freedom to move 
along the ways that habit has worn smooth: 
the modest little restaurant where he dines; 
back stage at the Comedy Theatre where 
his intimate friends foregather nightly; after- 
wards to the Artists’ Club for supper and 
cards; home toward dawn to his unpretentious 
flat in the oldest quarter of Budapest where a 
single servant ministers to his comforts and 
sharpens innumerable pencils for the Molnar 
working hours, which are between noon and 
evening. Recent news from Hungary indicates 
that this comfortable routine is to be aban- 
doned, for on October 17 Molnar was married 
to Sari Fedak, the most celebrated and popular 
operetta singer of the land. 

Molnar began his playwright’s career as an 
adapter of plays from the French and German. 
The first of his original plays to win Continen- 
tal success was Attorney for the Defense, a bright, 
quick-moving farce about a genial burglar who 
robs his own lawyer and thereby uncovers a 
series of amusing entanglements in the lawyer’s 
own home. The play was notable chiefly for its 
flawless technique, its unerring feeling for 
comic values. In it Molnar outplayed the 
French farce writers at their own game. 

His next important work was The Devil, 
which came to be played in virtually every 
language on the globe. In this country two 
competing producers presented it, both suc- 
cessfully; but, owing to the absence of a copy- 
right treaty between America and Hungary at 
that time, Molnar failed to reap any financial 
return from its success. 


The Failure of “Liliom”’ 


 aoriage od S next play was a failure in Buda- 
pest. Its title was Liliom. About ten years 
later it was revived and became the greatest 
success of his career. But the failure had its 
effect on him. It curbed his fantastic imagi- 
nation, kept it within more realistic bounds. 
His next three plays clearly demonstrated that. 

For then came The Guardsman, a not very 
striking play which was produced on Broad- 
way without success under the title of Where 
Ignorance Is Bliss, and which the Theatre 
Guild promise to revive this season. Next 
came that curious dream play The Legend of the 
Wolf which Mr. Belasco presented as The 
Phantom Rival and which Mr. Dillingham later 
gave us in musical form as The Love Letter, 
with a score by one of Molnar’s nearest per- 
sonal friends, the late Victor Jacobi. After 
that came Carnival, a deft variation of the 
eternal triangle theme. 

During the war Molnar served as a cor- 
respondent at the front but found time 
to write a war drama called The White Cloud, 
which had a fair success, but which added little 
lustre to his literary reputation. He came to 
his own, however with Fashions for Men, 
asad and tender little comedy and The 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A Matter of Husbands 


In Which We Learn That the Deceits of Husbands Are Not Always as Simple as They Seem 


By FRANZ MOLNAR, TRANSLATED BY BENJAMIN GLAZER 


ment of the Famous Actress at five in the 

afternoon. For a long time the Earnest 
Young Woman has been sitting there, poised 
nervously on the edge of a gilt chair. Now the 
Famous Actress enters from her boudoir. 

Famous Actress: You wished to see me? 

EARNEST YOUNG Woman: (gulps emotion- 
ally) Yes. 

Famous Actress: What can I do for you? 

EarNEST YOUNG WoMAN (throws out both 
arms beseechingly): Give me back my husband! 

Famous Actress: Give you back your hus- 
band! 

EARNEST YOUNG Woman: Yes. 

Famous AcTREsS (only stares at her in speech- 
less bewilderment). 

EARNEST YOUNG Woman: You are wonder- 
ing which one he is . . . He is a blond man, 
not very tall, wears spectacles. He is a lawyer, 
your manager’s lawyer. Alfred is his first 
name. 

Famous Actress: Oh! I have met him 
os 

EARNEST YOUNG Woman: I know you have. 
...I1 implore you, give him back 
to me! 

(There is a long pause) 

Famous ACTRESS: You mustn’t mis- 
take my silence for embarrassment. 
...I am at a loss because... I 
don’t quite see how I can give you 
back your husband when I haven’t 
got him to give. 

EARNEST YOUNG Woman: But you 
just admitted you knew him. 

Famous Actress: But that scarcely 
implies that I have taken him away 
from you. Of course I know him. He 
drew up my last contract. And it 
seems to me I have seen him once or 
twice since then . . . back stage. A 
rather nice-mannered, fair-haired man. 
Did you say he wore spectacles? 

EARNEST YOUNG Woman: Yes. 

Famous Actress: I don’t remember 
him with spectacles. 

Earnest YounG Lapy: He took 
them off. He wanted to look his best 
to you. He is in love with you. He 
never takes them off when I’m around. 
He doesn’t care how he looks when 
I’m around. He doesn’t love me. . 

I implore you, give him back to me! 

Famous Actress: If you weren’t 
such a very foolish young woman I 
should be very angry with you. 
Wherever did you get the idea that I 
have taken your husband from you? 

EARNEST YounG Lapy: He sends 
you flowers . . . all the time. 

Famous Actress: That’s not true. 

Earnest Younc Lapy: It is. 

Famous Actress: It isn’t. He 
never sent me a flower in all his life. 
Did he tell you he did? 

Earnest YounG Lapy: No. I found 
out at the florist’s. The flowers are 
sent to your dressing room three times 
a week and charged to him. 

Famous Actress: That’s a lie. 


Tn E scene is a drawing room in the apart- 


EARNEST YouNG Lapy: Do you mean to 
say that J am lying? 

Famous Actress: I mean to say that some- 
one is lying to you. 


for a letter): And what about this letter? 

“AMOUS ACTRESS: Letter? 

EARNEST YouNG Lapy: He wrote it to you. 
And he said... . 

Famous ActREss: He wrote it to me? 
me see. . . . 

Earnest Younc Lapy: No. I'll read it to 
you. (Opens it and reads mournfully) “My 
darling, Shan’t be able to call for you at the 
theatre tonight. Urgent business. A thousand 
apologies. Ten thousand kisses.—Alfred.” 

Famous Actress: Oh! 

Earnest Younc Lapy: I found it on his 
desk this morning. He probably meant to send 
it to the theatre by messenger. But he forgot 
it. And I opened it. (She weeps.) 

Famous Actress: You mustn’t cry. 

SARNEST YOUNG Lapy (sobbing): Why 
mustn’t I? You steal my husband, and I 


| estoy Younc Lapy (fumbles in her bag 
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FRANZ MOLNAR 


A photograph of the Hungarian dramatist taken during the 

war, when he returned to his early profession of journalism 

and acted as a correspondent at the front, in addition to 
continuing his play-writing activities 


mustn’t cry! Oh, I know how little it means 
to you! And how easy it is for you! One 
night you dress like a royal princess, and the 
next you undress like a Greek goddess. You 
blacken your eyebrows and redden your lips 
and wax your lashes and paint your face . . . 
you have cosmetics and bright lights to make 
you seem beautiful . . . an author’s lines to 
make you seem witty and wise. . . . No won- 
der a poor, simple-minded lawyer falls in love 
with you. What chance have I against you 
in my cheap little frock, my own lips and eye- 
brows, my own unstudied ways? I don’t know 
how to strut, and pose, and lure a man. I 
haven’t got Mr. Shakespeare to write beautiful 
speeches for me. . . . In reality you may be 
more stupid than I am, but I admit that when 
it comes to luring men I am no match for you. 

Famous Actress: This is a very interesting 
case. 

Earnest Younc Lapy: What is? 

Famous ActTrEss: Yours. 

EarNneEST YouNG Lapy: Mine? What do you 
mean? 

Famous Actress: I mean that I never re- 
ceived a flower or a letter or anything 
else from your husband. Tell me, 
haven’t you and your husband been 
getting on rather badly of late? 

EARNEST YouncG Lapy: Of course. 

Famous Actress: You used to be 
very affectionate to each other? 

EARNEST YOUNG Lapy: Yes. 

Famous Actress: And of late you 
have been quite cold? 

EARNEST YouncG Lapy: Yes. 

Famous Actress: Of course! A 
typical case. ... My dear, if you 
knew how often we actresses meet this 
sort of thing! It is perfectly clear 
that your husband has been playing 
this little comedy to make you jealous, 
to revive your interest in him. 

EaRNESt YounG Lapy: (dumb- 
founded, staring): Do you really think 
that? Do you mean to say such a 
thing has happened to you before? 

Famous Actress: Endless times. It 
happens to every actress who is mod- 
erately pretty and successful. It is one 
of the oldest expedients in the world, 
and we actresses are such conspicuous 
targets for it! There is scarcely a 
man connected with the theatre who 
doesn’t make use of us in that way 
some time or another,—authors, law- 
yers, composers, scene designers, or- 
chestra leaders, even the managers 
themselves. All they need to do, to 
regain a wife or sweetheart’s affec- 
tions, is to invent a love affair with one 
of us. The wife is always so ready to 
believe it! Usually we don’t know a | 
thing about it, but even when it is - 
brought to our notice we don’t mind 
so much. At least we have the con- 
solation of knowing that we were the 
means of making many a marriage 
happy which might otherwise have 
ended in the divorce courts. 

(Continued on page 90) 


Ruth St. Denis: A Sefiorita 


The Foremost Ii nterpreter of Eastern Dancing in America Has Established Dancing Schools 
to Insure a Permanent Tradition for Her Art 
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Ophelia’s Mad 
Scene. The white- 
clad figure of Ophe- 
fia on the steps is 
thrown into tragic 
relief by the darker 
figures in the fore- 
ground 





Hamlet and_ the 
Ghost. ' The Ghost 
is a gigantic white 
shadow—a projec- 
tion of light upon 
the backdrop— 
which towers above 
Hamlet 


Symbolism and the New “Hamlet” 


A Discussion of the Psychologic Significance of the Settings of Robert Edmond Jones 
By PATRICK KEARNEY 


R. Roserr EpMonp JOoNrs’ scenic 
M production of Hamlet presented by Mr. 

Arthur Hopkins, with John Barrymore 
in the title role, is perhaps one of the most 
significant achievements of the American thea- 
ter. From the standpoint of pure beauty, Mr. 
Jones has outdone himself. Comparisons will 
doubtless be made with his previous Shake- 
speare production, the Macbeth of two years 
ago. This was a revolutionary and daring ex- 
periment along lines which the theater had 
never before traveled; it quite failed of its 
effect, and little attempt was made to under- 
stand it. The Hamlet, on the other hand, is in 
accord with the tradition of the theater which 
demands that the setting bear some relation- 
ship to the world of reality. But there is not the 
complete change of front that might be imag- 
ined. What the artist attempted in Macbeth he 
attempts also here, within the limits of the play. 
The difference between the two productions is 
largely the difference between the plays. 

And the attempt is none the less significant 
because it is necessarily less startling. Mr. 
Jones is striving for something more than 
pictorial beauty, something more than splendid 
massing of form and color. He is attempting 
to reveal to the observer the interior signifi- 
cance of the drama, and by this revelation to 
effect a more profound emotional reaction 
than mere visual beauty can hope to accom- 
plish. He is furthermore attempting to ac- 
complish this by an adapted form of the 
method used throughout all history 
by the great religions, which is by 
the use of symbols in his settings. 


Symbolic Setting 


T must be understood in the begin- 
ning that the nature of a sym- 
bol is that its meaning is a secret; 
every symbol stands for a forbidden 
reality, and suggests that reality to the 
observer, but unconsciously only; it 
produces its effect without the ob- 
server knowing how or why. The bar- 
barian conqueror bathed in the blood 
of his enemies, and his subjects bowed 
down to him in fear and subjugation. 
The Roman Emperor, whom the re- 
finements of his civilization forbade 
such frank expression, clothed himself 
in a purple robe, and his subjects 
abased themselves, without realizing 
why, as before the bloody reality. 
Mr. Jones’ use of symbolic set- 
tings is in full accordance with, and 


enormous regal figures 


in a sense based on, the far-reaching discover- 
ies which have been made in the past thirty 
years concerning the emotional nature of man. 
The discoveries have given us hints for a new 
wsthetic theory which will be based on exact 
scientific experimentation, instead of on meta- 
physical or mystical speculation. If the artist 
can learn how and why a great drama affects 
the observer, he can discover how to intensify 
and deepen that effect by means of his back- 
grounds, and if this can be successfully accom- 
plished, it is not fantastic to hope that the 
theater will be able to regain that hold on the 
mind of man that it held long ago when it was 
a part of religion and shared in the inexhausti- 
ble fountains of energy which nourished the 
great myths and beliefs of the past. 

For great tragedy is produced by the same 
unconscious emotional forces which produce 
religions, myths and dreams, and fulfils, as 
they do, the most profound needs of the human 
soul. The drama is a presentation, in symbolic 
and disguised form, of unconscious desires 
which animate all mankind. By identifying 
himself with the protagonist, and living out 
his story with him, the observer secures that 
psychic purgation which Aristotle years ago 
knew to be the purpose of tragedy. This has 
long been a commonplace when applied to 
popular art; we all know why the shop-girl 
likes plays about duchesses, and why the dis- 
contented wife enjoys Camille. Unlike these 


simple desires, in great tragedy the wishes ex- 





Hamlet finds the King praying. A strange effect is here conveyed by the 
--as of dead Kings—on the tapestry which hang as a 
sinister background to the living actors in the drama.-- The sketches repro- 


duced on this page are by Mr. Robert Edmond Jones himself 


pressed are deeply buried in the soul of the 
observer, but are none the less powerful; they 
are too terrible to be faced boldly, and yet 
clamor for realization and recognition. 

The tragic hero vicariously acts out the 
observer’s own secret drama, and vicariously 
atones by his death for the observer’s own 
secret desires. The impulses which agitate 
the tragic hero may in individuals be con- 
sidered paltry or base; but passing through the 
creative mind of the great artist, or purified 
by the imagination of the race, they achieve 
dignity and significance, and, so transformed, 
are potent to raise even the commonest man 
up to the height of the tragic hero. The exact 
nature of the wishes which inform tragedy, 
and which appear only when clothed in pity 
and terror, was recognized by a poet long be- 
fore it was discovered by a scientist; “Every 
tragic hero,” said Nietzsche, “is @Edipus under 
a mask.” This is characterized by the poet’s 
usual exaggeration; the truth in it is that 
almost all great tragedy deals with the family 
relationships, which in individuals, as we now 
know, are the most important influences in 
the moulding of character. 

lf the scenic artist can ally himself with this 
interior purpose of the tragedy, and by the use 
of symbols which work on the emotions, with- 
out our knowing how or why, reveal to the 
unconscious the underlying meaning of the 
play, if he can mirror forth in his settings the 
drama that is being waged in the soul of the 
observer as he watches his secret self 
on the stage, he will produce a pro- 
found effect. 


The Jones “Macbeth” 


T seems to me that this is what Mr. 

Jones has attempted, although he 
may not know it. To take the most 
striking instance of his method in 
Macbeth, the cauldron scene, we saw 
on the stage nothing but an enormous 
white cone, extending upwards and 
out of sight. Surrounded on all sides 
by impenetrable blackness, the cone 
towered above the actors, and within 
its base appeared the phantoms that 
spoke to Macbeth. This was, in 
reality, a phallic symbol, and repre- 
sented the life energy which in Mac- 
beth—to whom fate had given “a 
barren sceptre and a fruitless crown” 
—could produce only mocking appari- , 
tions, but which in Banquo was fruit- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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English Painting at the Moment 


A Prediction that English Painters Will Divide into Two Schools, the French and the Neo-Pre-Raphaelite 


too much about tendencies and move- 
menis—especially by people who are 
stronger in detailed knowledge than in general 
ideas; and the other day even my friend Walter 
Sickert upbraided me for trying to indicate pre- 
cisely what has been going on in Paris since the 
death of Cézanne. “Wait a hundred years,” 
said he—with a fine obliviousness to our com- 
mon mortality—‘and all these little tenden- 
cies and movements, with their minute dif- 
ferences and minor chefs d’école, will be 
swallowed up in larger ones: in a hundred years 
we shall be able to judge our contemporaries.” 
(Shall we? In 1800 David was immensely ad- 
mired by his contemporaries: in 1900 he had 
fallen into disrepute: now, in 1922, he is im- 
mensely admired again: and in 2000?—will 
they know better, then?) However, returning 
to what is true in Mr. Sickert’s contention— 
that in a hundred years those movements and 
tendencies which now loom so large will be seen 
merely as little phases of a long development— 
one may surely reply: “Are they less real on 
that account and are they more unimportant?” 
Less real they certainly are not; only, per- 
haps, it needs more courage to define them. 
Anyone who has ever sailed a small boat in 
narrow waters knows that within each tack 
there may be,—to miss no puff of favoring 
wind or change of current—an infinitude of 
minute adjustments of sheet and _ rudder. 
These minor vagaries in each tack are just as 
real as those larger vagaries in our course, than 
which the tacks themselves are nothing more. 
I can think of no closer simile; art is always on 
the same course, but it is always tacking and 
veering because, were it not, it would first stand 
still, and then go to the bottom. As for impor- 
tance, to the artist or the pure aesthete the 
histories of all movements great or small are 
equally unimportant. They are of importance 
only to the intellectually curious; and to intel- 
lectual curiosity it seems to me the develop- 
ment of painting from Cézanne through Ma- 
tisse and Fauvism, Picasso and Cubism, to 
Derain and the new traditionalism may be just 
as interesting as the movement from Egyptian 
to Mycenaean, from Mycenaean to Greek, 
from Greco-Roman to Romanesque and so on 
to Gothic. To see the world in a grain of sand 
is just as good intellectual fun as to see the 
history of life in geological strata. 


| YROM time to time I am accused of talking 


The English Genius 


SHALL, therefore, make no apology for at- 

tempting to catch, chloroform and neatly 
set English painting of the minute; though Iam 
quite aware that what I write today may be no 
longer true this day next year. And first let me 
admit that the plastic arts have never really 
flourished in Great Britain. Certainly there 
were moments when English architecture was 
charming, but always it was provincial. And 
whether you consider English Gothic deriving 
from French, or the classical style deriving from 
Palladio, or the alabasters of the fourteenth 
century, or the portrait-painters of the eight- 
eenth, always you will find this same vice of 
provinciality. The fact is, almost the whole of 
our creative genius seems to go straight into 
literature, leaving music and the plastic arts to 
get on as best they can. 


By CLIVE BELL 


Nevertheless, there is, or was, a respectable 
tradition of English painting; and if foreign 
critics often express surprise that this sound 
tradition produces no better fruit, that is be- 
cause foreign critics fail to realise that the tree 
has been blasted and ruined almost by the 
devastating force of pre-Raphaelism. The 
English tradition is the tradition of Gains- 
borough, Constable and Turner. It is not a 
great tradition, but it is a genuine one: its 
weakness lies in a tendency towards prettiness, 
and a habit of leaning on literary rather than 
plastic values; its virtue is a delicious sensi- 
bility both of inspiration and touch. 

On this sensibility, however, it is apt to de- 
pend too much: at its best even, English paint- 
ing is terribly unintelligent. Pre-Raphaelism 
is the negation, not merely of the English tra- 
dition, but of all plastic values. These it would 
replace by cheap and puerile literary effects. 
A pre-Raphaelite picture is not expected to be 
significant as painting; it is meant to have 
literary value. Unluckily, the value of silly 
anecdotes and obvious allegories, even as liter- 
ature, is not great: which notwithstanding, 
many young English painters, born with real 
plastic gifts, allow them to be overlaid by this 
pretentious absurdity. 


Sickert and Steer 


WING to the predominance of pre- 

Raphaelism the French impressionists 
produced little effect on England. Neverthe- 
less, two English impressionists, Sickert and 
Steer, are still creating sincere and interesting 
work which ought not to be overlooked. The 
fact that these two painters still find something 
original to say about the world seen through an 
impressionist temperament wil! give foreigners 
an idea of the artistic isolation of this country. 
As late as the seventeenth century there were 
still in England architects and craftsmen work- 
ing sincerely and freshly in the medieval tradi- 
tion: national characteristics are the last 
things to change. 

Both Sickert and Steer—especially Sickert— 
have still a considerable influence on English 
painting; but because this influence can lead 
nowhere I shall say nothing of it, beyond re- 
cording the names of three ladies, all of whom 
belong more or less to the Sickertian school, 
and all of whom produce work which no hon- 
est critic can overlook—Miss Ethel Sands (an 
American artist), Miss Thérése Lessore and 
Miss Nina Hammet. Neither shall I say much 
about what a French friend of mine calls 
“les peintres d’art anglais.” They form a 
school of fashionable portrait-painters, for the 
most part a little better than Jacques Blanche 
and a little inferior to Boldini, of whom the 
most celebrated are Orpen, Lavery, Mac- 
Evoy and Nicholson—non ragioniam di lor. 

It is, however, deplorable that such an artist 
as Augustus John, born with splendid gifts and 
once giving promise of splendid achievement, 
should have condescended to join such a 
group; and it will be deplorable if Guevara (a 
Chilean of talent working in England and ap- 
parently influenced at one time by Matisse) 
follows his lead. For the rest, there is Epstein, 
perhaps che most brilliant pasticheur alive 
so brilliant that sometimes it is impossible not 
to believe that he is a real artist—but who, in 





fact, belongs to this prosperous group which 
makes pictures and busts and leaves plastic ex- 
pression to the French and people of that 
sort. 

The hope of English painting lies in the 
hands of those young, or youngish, men 
who have been to school with the modem 
French masters, have accepted the heritage of 
Cézanne, have submitted to the severe disci- 
pline of abstract composition, and have now 
returned to work out the new problems in 
terms of the native tradition. Of these the 
chief is Duncan Grant. It is not that Grant is, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, a chef d’école, 
but that he stands a head above his contem- 
poraries. He is thoroughly in the English tra- 
dition—in the delicacy of his reactions and the 
beauty of his touch reminding one often of 
Gainsborough; but the influence of Cézanne 
and of Seurat too is apparent in his work, and 
so is that of Piero della Francesca—a master 
whom he has studied to some purpose and to 
whom he pays exquisite homage. Duncan 
Grant is a “poetical” painter in the inoffensive 
sense of that word. No Englishman can help 
being “literary” no matter what art he prac- 
tises, and Grant is literary in the sense that 
his plastic conceptions spring from poetic 
seeds. But never is he literary in the pre- 
Raphaelite manner—never does he smear 
literary significance over a feeble painting 
in the hope of making it appear interest- 
ing. 

Around the name of Duncan Grant may be 
grouped, for purposes of rough classification, a 
little band of sincere and able painters all of 
whom are in some degree descendants of Cé- 
zanne, and of Gainsborough and Constable as 
well—Roger Fry, Adeney, Porter, Keith- 
Baynes, Eliot-Seabrooke, Matthew Smith, 
Vanessa Bell. Of these Roger Fry is so well 
known as a writer that his merit as a painter 
is frequently overlooked. His influence on 
English painting has been immense. Vanessa 
Bell, our best woman painter, has, like Marie 
Laurencin, the wit to exploit rather than ccn- 
ceal her feminine qualities. She does not 
attempt to paint like a man, nor like anyone 
else—though she has been influenced by Dun- 
can Grant. Her work is therefore personal—a 
quality rare in feminine art. 


Mark Gertler 


ND while writing of this group I would 
like to pay my respects to the Irish painter 
O’Conor, the Canadian Morrice, and to 
George Barne. All three live, work and ex- 
hibit exclusively in France, and betray none 
but French influences. It would be as mis- 
leading, therefore, to reckon them English, as 
it would be to reckon Modigliani Italian. 
Au fond, no doubt, Modigliani was Italian, 
and so may these be British. But this note 1s 
no place for such subtle analysis. 

From this group Mark Gertler stands a 
little apart—an oddly isolated figure. He 
has been influenced greatly and most happily 
by Cézanne and indirectly by the modern 
French masters; but the core on which these in- 
fluences have acted is not, in his case, the Eng- 
lish tradition. Gertler and Grant are, in my 

(Continued on page 90) 
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(Above) 


This is the latest of Mr. 
Manship’s bronzes, and 
was created in Paris short- 
ly before he went to Rome 
where he is to teach sculp- 
ture this winter at the 
American Academy 


KNEELING WOMAN 
(Left) 

Manship, in his sculptured 
work is no longer as accu- 
rately finished as he was. 
He is a little more frag- 
mentary and more full of 
emphasis, as is evidenced 
by this fine armless figure 
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ADAM 
Although all the statues on this 
Page are less than a foot high 
they still produce an _ extra- 
ordinary effect of mass. This is 
due to the sculptor’s interest in 
broad planes, his insistence on 
weight, and the deliberate rough- 
ness of his surfaces 





The Newest Sculpture of Paul Manship 


The American Artist Sends Back His Recent Work From Abroad 











EVE 


Legendary subjects have always 
attracted the subtle poet who 
exists in Mr. Manship, side by 
side with that plastic artist in 
him, so interested in problems 
of balance and contour. The 
above vividly posed and strongly 
modelled figure was created only 
a few weeks ago 


EUROPA 





A bronze group in which the 
sculptor has admirably managed 
a most difficult problem in com- 
position. Though the subject is 
confused in nature, the artist 
seems to have produced from it 
a satisfying symmetry. The 
Actaeon, at the top, shows an 
equal ingenuity of design 





































YOUTH 
Vacation finds the 
flipper and the 
flapper in the as- 
cendant. Percy, 
who with luck will 
graduate in 1924 
and Peggy, his pet 
petting-partner can 
have more fun out 
of two dollars than 
all the ancients in 
the world. Thank 
Heaven Perce has 
his return ticket to 
New Haven, 
bought and paid for 
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THE VICARIOUS EN- 
JOYMENT 
(Above) 

How do you like your ca- 
baret? Do you wish to 
dance or do you prefer to 
have it done for you? New 
York offers a choice for 
every taste. Above we see 
one of these crowded play- 
grounds where South Sea 
Sirens swish their skirts in 
your salad and Spanish 
Senoritas click their cas- 
tanets in your coffee. But 
who minds. It is just one of 
the ways of the Great 
White Way 
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UNDER - WORLDLINGS 
Even the simple sailor 
must be amused. In spite 
of the efforts of some of 
our Best People to interest 
Jack-ashore in good books, 
dominoes and parchesi, he 
still shows a fatal fondness 
for such diversions as he 
has enjoyed in his many 
ports-of-call, notably those 
along the Barbary Coast 


THE DINNER DAN- 

CERS 

(Left) 
Competition is the life of 
trade and our handsomest 
hotels have come to realize 
that it is necessary to offer 
some sort of dance diver- 
sion during dinner. Light 
exercise combines joyously 
with heavy eating, while 
a good fox-trot lulls all 

thought of prices 


ADDICTS 
The simon-pure, class 
A, case-hardened ca- 
baret crowd blossoms 
forth in the late sup- 
per haunts. These 
merry creatures do 
all their own dancing 
from midnight on. 
There is an official 
closing hour but no 
one notices it any 
more than they do 
the Eighteenth A- 
mendent. An at- 
tractive feature of 
these places is that 
they are so crowded 
that you are never 
quite sure which lady 
you are dancing with 





Between Eleven and Three 


Glimpses of the Thousand and One Cabarets of the New York that Hates to Go Home 
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The High-Low Controversy 


An Observer Presents Various Aspects of the Old Question: To Just What Lengths Should a Skirt Go? 


length of dress skirts is again racking 

the public press and putting a large part 
of our female population completely off their 
feed. This particular phase of fashion is the 
most vital of the many whimsies which are 
yearly dallied with by the smart modistes and 
couturiéres. Pre-eminent in importance among 
dress questions is the height above see level of 
the human hem. It affects the men as does no 
other vagary. It creates more discussion and 
philosophical comment than any other prob- 
lem. Compared with it the current location 
of the waist line, the cut of the neck or the 
presence or absence of sleeves are minor 
issues. 

My interest in the matter is purely academic. 
As one of the sex which merely looks on and 
admires and wonders at the fickle changes of 
La Mode I have been tremendously struck by 
the vehemence with which the most recent 
edict of Fashion has been received. It was a 
rather scurvy trick of those mysterious authors 
of authoritative design, the hidden sources of 
inspiration in Paris, suddenly to knock the legs 
out from under the high skirt market. Perhaps 
it was not a trick at all. I have an idea that 
fashion is not the wilful arbitrary thing many 
people suppose it to be, but that it follows 
definite, immutable laws. We know that 
Gothic architects built their cathedrals higher 
and higher until, with Beauvais, came the great 
collapse. It fell down, and there was an end 
to it. So it was with skirts. They could go no 
further. They had nowhere to go but down. 
Of course, it is unfortunate for the lady who 
finds herself equipped for a long season with a 
legacy of shorts. As my friend Willie Aspinwall 
who is on the Exchange said of his cousin Mar- 
garet, “Poor Madge! She bought at the top. 
Now she is long on shorts and short on longs, 
and she can’t cover.”” I’m not very well up on 
Wall Street patter but one look at lanky Mar- 
garet seemed to bear out Willie’s statement. 


Tien important question of the proper 


A Few Expert Opinions 


EADING the various newspaper discus- 

sions and looking over a few sample ex- 
hibits on the Avenue I resolved to conduct a 
personal investigation. I decided to get the 
personal testimony of a varied group of people 
and compare their angles of observation. My 
first call brought me to the office of Mrs. 
Arnold Bemis, President of the Woman’s Civic 
and Social Welfare League. 

Mrs. B. is as formidable as her title. She 
stands, or sits, four-square to all the winds and 
it is easy to tell exactly what her opinions are 
on any subject. “This recent attempt of Paris 
dressmakers to foist their ridiculous standards 
on American womanhood will never be toler- 
ated for a second,” said Mrs. Bemis, angrily 
tearing a page from La Gazette du Bon Ton. 
“Look at that! Imagine a modern woman 
trying to cross Fifth Avenue wrapped up in 
eighteen yards of material like that. A few 
New York Society dames”—Mrs. Bemis’s lip 
(the one with a slight moustache) curled 
scornfully—“may stand for it. It is all they 
cando. They can’t walk. But not the sensible 
women of our League. Thousands of our 
members live in the suburbs. Tell me, how can 


By RANDOLPH DINWIDDIE 


a woman catch a train when she is already 
tangled up in one?” 

Mrs. Bemis has a pretty epigrammatic talent 
if nothing else—admiring which I withdrew 
and sought my next victim, Dr. Eustace Willis, 
a young practitioner of my acquaintance. 

“T have great hopes for the long skirt,” said 
Dr. Willis. ‘My practise has picked up amaz- 





VESPERS 
By A. A. MILNE 


LISTLe boy kneels at the foot of the bed 
Droops on the little hands little gold head. 

Hush! Hush! Whisper who dares! 

Christopher Robin is saying his prayers. 





“God bless Mummy—I know that’s right-— | 
What fun we had in the bath tonight! 
The cold’s so cold and the hot’s so hot— 
Oh, God bless Daddy—I quite forgot. 


“If I open my fingers a little bit more, 

I can see Nanny’s dressing-gown on the door, 
It’s a beautiful pink, but it hasn’t a hood— 
Oh, God bless Nanny and make me good. 


“Mine has a hood, and I lie in bed, 

And I pull the hood right over my head, 
And I shut my eyes, and I curl up small, 
And nobody knows that I’m there at all. 


“And thank you God, for a lovely day, 
And—what is the other I have to say? 

I’ve said “Bless Daddy,” so what can it be? 
Oh, now I remember it. “God bless me.” 


Little boy kneels at the foot of the bed, 
Droops on the little hands little gold head: 
Hush! Hush! Whisper who dares! 
Christopher Robin is saying his prayers. 














ingly since our sidewalks have been systematic- 
ally swept by a million or more ladies every 
day. Many homeless influenza germs have 
found permanent shelter in well-to-do estab- 
lishments. This not only keeps our streets 
much cleaner but also makes possible an inten- 
sive study of colds, catarrhal troubles, sneezes 
and the insidious theater or concert-cough 
which has long baffled medical science. During 
the short skirt era people remained so infer- 
nally well that I thought I might have to 
go out of business. Now I am thinking of buy- 
ing a new car. Put me down unmistakeably 
as a ‘long’.” 

My next visit took me into the marts of 
trade where I found opinion curiously divided. 
The silk and fabric importers were unanimous 
in favor of the new style. An interesting con- 


trary view was rendered by Mr. Isadore 
Klipsch, Strauss and Bendelmayer. “Where do 
stockings come off?” asked Mr. Klipsch with 
some heat. “Here ain’t we spent thousands of 
dollars layin’ in a stock of first class goods, y’ 
see, an’ what’s gonter happen if a feller can’t 
see em? Who cares about arms and necks an’ 
waist lines? Such a fuss! Phooey! What the 
feller in the street wants is legs. Ain’t I right, 
Strauss? An’ what becomes of the new fency 
colors we make ’em, the apricots, the plum, 
the peach? Who’s gonter eat all them fruits? 
Believe me, the only hope we got is in these 
here now side-doors they put in sometimes, 
these portieres they’re wearin’ so a feller can 
once in a while get a look-in, ain’t it?” 

I felt that there was much in Mr. Klipsch’s 
point of view. 


On the Distaff Side 


Fe saver ae pathetic view-point was dis- 
closed by a young lady who must ob- 
viously be nameless. Let us call her Louise. 
Louise is the hat girl in one of our small, smart 
restaurants. She herself is both small and 
smart. She is not facially pretty—freckles and 
a slight cast in one eye prevent her competing 
in any beauty contests, but in other ways she 
is superb. ‘Yes, Monsieur,” she murmured in 
her charming Gallic way, “eet is ’ard on some 
girls, ze long skairt. Eet hide sometime zeer 
only chances to attrac’ ze attention. I myself, 
you know... I have not ze beauté of ze 
visage, but autrement ... attendez moi, 
Monsieur, si vous pouviez voir. . . .” 

“Louise,” I said, not wishing to prolong the 
interview, “what time do you leave here?” 

“A dix heures,” she answered. 

Setting my watch, I departed. 

Through a card from the manager I was 
fortunate in having a two minute interview 
with Vera Gilhooly just as she was leaving her 
dressing room at the Follies to go on to a sup- 
per party. She stood in the doorway dressed in 
a million dollars worth of ermine and delivered 
her opinion with terse decision. 

“It’s all or nothing with me, Boy. In the 
first number, the fashion review, of course, I 
wear skirts. But I don’t have to. Some people 
think they look better in the short ones but 
there’s a whole lot oughter be thankful for 
concealment. Honest, when I walked up 
Fifth Avenue a year ago I used to wonder 
where all the barrel hoops came from. But if 
you seen me in the last number, the Parade of 
the Perfumes, you’ll know that I don’t have to 
worry. And write this down in your little 
book, No matter what the square-toed high- 
brows say, they’ll all be wearing just exactly 
what Paree tells ’em to inside of six months. 
Don’t let em kid you about being independent. 
They’re all hard-shelled conservatives and if 
there’s anything they hate it’s to be different. 
By-by!” 

Vera swept off to her taxi leaving me 
astounded at her wisdom. She attempted no 
solution, to be sure, but showed such splendid 
common sense. After all perhaps it is purely 
idle speculation to attempt an answer to the 
question of what the well-dressed woman will 
wear. It would be simpler to say, what won’t 
she? 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


Helen Menken: Bright Star of the “Seventh Heaven” 


A New Play by Austin Strong in Which She Has Achieved the Success of Her Career 
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An Assault by the Italian Mencken upon Two of the Most Popular of Lwing Philosophers 


T appears that philosophy 

—that love of wisdom 

which forbids us to love 
anything else—has the habit 
of making, each century, the 
tour of Europe (like the plague 
in the Middle Ages). 

At the beginning of the last 
century the chief factory of 
these learned and complicated 
mystifications was in Ger- 
many, particularly in Berlin 
and Jena. Monsieur Cousin, 
profiteer in marked down ideas, 
made every effort to trans- 
plant and establish this ex- 
tremely lucrative industry into 
France. He succeeded in dom- 
inating university class books, 
thanks to his influential con- 
nections, but failed in his droll 
enterprise of putting the pro- 
fessors of the true, the good 
and the beautiful in the place. 
of the priests. - 

From 1870 to 1890 it be- 
came the turn of Queen Vic- 
toria’s island. This poor rich 
country, without painting, 
without music, with no archi- 
tecture or theater, possessed nothing in the 
way of thought but the fairly common- 
place psychologies of Locke and Hume. A 
young renegade engineer, Spencer, presented 
to his native land a large philosophical sys- 
tem which created a certain sensation, thanks 
to the rarity of this sort of product in his un- 
happy country. 

Now it seems as if philosophy were heading 
south again. She is invading sunny lands, like 
all barbarians, ancient and modern. France 
and Italy are overrun. These ingenious and 
garrulous peoples occasionally experience an 
itch to appear profound and serious. They are 
even willing, with this object in view, to endure 
the fashionable philosophers. 


“Philosophy Poor and Naked” 


x? at this point we have now arrived. We 
have Monsieur Bergson in France and 
Monsieur Croce in Italy. I have had the 
pleasure of knowing them both for ten years. 
I read their books religiously when their names 
were unknown to the general public. I have 
talked philosophy with each of them on several 
occasions and so perhaps I shall be allowed to 
say a few words about their present role. 

These two men do not resemble each other. 
Their ideas are diametrically opposed. But I 
know of no other jugglers with concepts in 
Europe who are as popular as they. Mr. 
Schiller at Oxford, Mr. Simmel in Berlin and 
Mr. Unamuno in Salamanca are known even 
outside the circle of their colleagues, the pro- 
fessors, but they have not attained the Euro- 
pean fame of Bergson and Croce. 

One cannot unearth from Larousse and apply 
to these two divers into the absolute the line 
from the bourgeois Petrarch: 

“ Povera e nuda vat filosofia” 

They have obtained everything: even those 
things which, out of professional etiquette. 
they are forced to despise: honors and money. 


phers: 


Two celebrated contemporary philoso- 
Henri Bergson, 
prophet of Creative Evolution, the 
theory which attempts to restore the 
*““Mind”’ which Samuel Butler says 
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the French 


and Benedetto Croce, 


They are much read and much discussed in 
their own countries—they are translated to 
some extent everywhere—they have had an 
influence on the student element—and one 
sees their pictures in the papers. 

If M. Bergson is professor at the Collége de 
France, M. Croce is a millionaire—if M. 
Bergson belongs to the Académie Francaise 
M. Croce is a member of the Italian senate—if 
M. Bergson sees his class room crowded, there 
are always people in M. Croce’s drawing room 
—if Mr. Bergson has the concentrated aspect 
of an English poet who is no longer read and 
who haunts the teas of mature and cosmopoli- 
tan ladies, M. Croce resembles those plump 
and smiling Neapolitan solicitors whom one is 
always encountering in the cafés of Rome. 
And finally, if, M. Bergson sponsors intuition, 
M. Croce’s pet exhibit is the pure concept. 

For these celebrated gentlemen have also 
their philosophy. Better yet: two philosophies. 
Each his own. This is, one may well say it, 
the least of their merits. For they are also 
delightful talkers and even possess a certain 
literary talent. They know how to make 
themselves read. M. Bergson is more addicted 
to imagery but M. Croce is clearer. And both 
have a great many books in their libraries. 


The Secret of their Popularity 


== M. Bergson is of Polish origin 
and M. Croce comes to us perhaps from 
Egypt, their grandfathers were German. As 
all religions hail from the Orient so do all 
philosophies spring from Germany. M. Berg- 
son is of the same seed as Schelling; M. Croce 
flaunts his close relationship to Hegel. This 
amounts to saying that the first is the cham- 
pion of the “moi profond” while the second 
has the mania of absolute idealism. 

It would be difficult to encounter two men- 
talities more opposed: one is always finding 
obscurity and insisting on exploring profun- 


Darwin “‘ banished from the universe’’ 
by postulating a deliberate creative 
will as the motive force of evolution, 


the Italian 
idealist, aesthetician and critic 


dity, analysing and separating; 
the other is puzzled by noth- 
ing, is of the opinion that 
problems may be resolved in 
one’s stride and finds pleasure 
in establishing similarities and 
in generalizing generalizations. 

I shall not enter into their 
systems. It would take too 
long and besides it would not 
be in the least amusing. I only 
want to indicate in a few words 
the only reason why they have 
had their enormous vogue. 
This reason is the same in 
both cases. 

M. Bergson in Paris and M. 
Croce in Naples each absolves 
his disciples from any intellec- 
tual effort. This is their secret. 
They give us the illusion of 
penetrating into the most re- 
condite caverns of metaphysics 
but at the same time they 
spare us the bother of thinking 
on our own account. They 
speak to us of philosophy but 
each in his own manner fur- 
nishes us with the means for not 
philosophising. They put us 
into a state of mind which leads quite naturally 
to silence and inaction. 

One says: all our conceptions of things are 
given to us by the world of quantity and result 
from the necessities of practical life. These 
conceptions cannot give us true knowledge. 
For that, we must have recourse to the ‘moi 
profond,” to vital intuition, we must penetrate 
into the things themselves and then we shall be 
able, in this fusion of individual with universal 
life, to grasp the hidden springs of the universe. 

The other says: everything is clear. What is 
real is rational. Every single thing is also 
another thing in infinity. The pure concept is 
philosophy; philosophy is history; history is 
reality; reality is spirit; spirit is thought; 
thought is the pure concept. Et cetera. It is 
only necessary to couple all these terms, to 
find all the possible combinations of them and 
all questions are resolved. 

M. Bergson invites us to abandon Platonism 
(rational thought) and to throw ourselves on 
life; M. Croce offers us ready-made thought 
and imparts to us the-formula for fabricating it 
without fatigue—by machinery. Starting re- 
spectively from the east and the west they 
end up in the same lazy south. They allow us 
to escape the trouble of reflecting, analysing, 
constructing. They work for us. They con- 
vince us that we are great meditative spirits, 
while they lead our minds toward imperfect 
Nirvanas. This is the chief reason we love them. 

The intellectuals—who are simultaneously 
vain and lazy—owed a huge debt of gratitude 
to such benefactors, satisfying so fully their 
shameful needs. But these passionate and 
clumsy admirers have chosen their reward bad- 
ly. They have made their masters the fashion. 
Through this they have forced the intelligent 
—who have always been anti-philosophical— 
to denounce the secret of these masters—a’ 
result not, I fear, much calculated to please 
MM. Bergson and Croce. 
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GERALDINE 
FARRAR 


The idol of the “‘Gerry- 
flappers,”’ after sixteen 
years of adoration as 
the Metropolitan’s best 
loved American prima 
donna, has shaken the 
dust of that star-lit 
stage from her indepen- 
dent Yankee feet, and 
will sing for the present 
only in concert. She is 
now successfully tour- 
ing the United States 





MARGARET 
MATZENAUER 


This reformed con- 
tralto, who gradu- 
ated from the role 
of “‘Brangaena”’ to 
that of “‘Isolde”’ by 
the simple expedi- 
ent of turning her- 
self into a soprano, 
is once again after 
a final tour in con- 
certs a member of 
the Metropolitan 
company in roles 
depicting the tragic 
heroines of Wagner 
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GEITHE 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


Galli-Curci of the lark-like coloratura soprano 

and the George Eliot profile has been touring 

the country in concert as a prelude to her 
appearances at the Metropolitan 


MuRAY 


VANITY FAIR 


SOPHIE BRASLAU 
This sumptuously love- 
ly lady, celebrated alike 
for her dark beauty 
and her three-octave 
contralto voice, is an- 
other one of the Ameri- 
can contingent who has 
deserted the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the concert 
platform. She is en- 
gaged for some oper- 
atic appearances’ in 
Europe next Spring 










CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 
ELENA 
GERHARDT 


This illustrious Ger- 
man Lieder-singer 
has been heard with 
orchestra in New 
York this season as 
soloist at a concert 
of the newly formed 
City Symphony or- 
ganization, and has 
also sung in recital. 
No one since the 
fabulous Lilli Leh- 
mann has better in- 
terpreted the great 
German Lieder 
than she 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN- LOU GOODALE 
HEINK BIGELOW 


This beloved veteran has begun 
her forty-sixth season as a singer. 
and is now touring American con- 
cert rooms, where she still holds 
sway with undiminished voice 


ALMA GLUCK 


In private life the wife of 
Efrem Zimbalist, master 
violinist; as an artist, she 
is a versatile and much 
admired soprano; she was 
at the Metropolitan before 
she began her brilliant 
concert career 





MURAY 


LOUISE HOMER 

This American contralto, another 
graduate of the Metropolitan’s fin- 
ishing school for American singers, 
is now concertizing with her accom- 
plished daughter, Louise Homer- 
Stires. Madame Homer is also 
singing in opera this season with the 
Chicago company 


A Notable Gallery of Concert Singers 


The American Concert Stage Seems to Depend, for its Brightest Ornaments, on Graduates of Grand Opera 
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The Younger Italian Composers 
A Discussion of the New Group of Musicians Who Are Displacing Mascagni and Puccini in Italy 


to Mme. X, that “one may calculate the 

value of a man from the number of his 
enemies, and the importance of a work by the 
evil said of it,” then that group of music- 
makers generally referred to as the Young 
Italians should put their Inferiority Com- 
plexes (if they can find them) under lock and 
key forever. Theirs is indeed that “reward of 
the good and beautiful” indicated by Flaubert 
as “calumny, opposition, and ill-will”. They 
need no more raise their heads “at the cry of 
the crows,” but may cultivate in proud serenity 
those Mediterranean vineyards from which 
they press their strange and heady wines. 
Matthew Arnold assured the doubting Keats 
that he was “with Shakespeare”. Since the 
critical Arnolds of our time are assuring the 
Young Italians of a very different status, the 
Young Italians should hasten to tell them- 
selves, with Monsieur Coué, that day by day 
in every way they are getting more and more 
—like Beethoven. 

It may seem to them, and to the few friends 
whom they have in these parts, that not even 
the Schénberg of the Five Pieces for Orchestra, 
not even the later Stravinsky, has been so 
savagely denigrated as they. But let them 
take heart. There is, for instance, the case of 
Signor Casella, the most articulate and class- 
conscious of the group. When Signor Casella 
played here Jast season with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra what was then his newest symphonic 
score, the Notte Alta for piano and orchestra, 
its public reception was such that Signor Ca- 
sella pathetically declared that he had been 
warned not to read the reviews. “Since I 
began to write in my present style,” he 
told us, “‘my doctor has positively forbidden 
me to read any paper which speaks of my 
music.” If he had been so temerarious as to 
disobey, Signor Casella might have read some- 
thing like the following: 

“Tt betrays a violent effort to produce some- 
thing in the shape of novelty. In it are some 
of those dissonances above alluded to, the 
harshness of which is so unnecessarily perplex- 
ing and discouraging. . . . All this is really 
laborious trifling, and ought to be, by every 
means, discouraged by the sensible part of the 
musical profession.” 


Beethoven the Radical 


IGNOR CASELLA would not, however, 

have read just those words—though he 
might have read many like them: for they 
were written, not in 1922, but in 1822, and the 
occasion which provoked them was the C 
minor piano sonata, Op. 111, of Beethoven. 
Signor Casella will probably not conclude that 
he is a twentieth-century Beethoven merely 
because his own music is as well abused as 
Ludwig’s was a hundred years ago; but at 
least there is no reason for him to feel despon- 
dent, and to quote wistfully Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Love is the offspring of knowledge.” 
Signor Casella should remind himself that he is 
amazingly lucky to have escaped with an un- 
ravished boutonniére and an intact dress-coat 
from the American audiences who were invited 
to listen last winter to his Notte Alta and Pagine 
t Guerra. Mr. Edward Evans remarked casu- 


' it is true, as Flaubert remarked in a Jetter 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


ally the other day in London that musical New 
York is still ten years behind London and 
twenty years behind Paris in respect of an 
open-minded curiosity about new aspects of 
musical art. That is perhaps excessive. But 
it is no doubt true that our musical public is 
not only prepared to dislike whatever adven- 
turous new music it may be forced to hear, but 
that it passionately resents being asked to 
listen to it at all. 

There are times when dispirited souls even 
begin to wonder if most of those concert- 
goers who dogmatize passionately about the 
difference between Mr. Stokowski’s and Mr. 
Mengelberg’s readings of Brahms really derive 
much true inward happiness from even so 
approachable a masterpiece as the D major 
Symphony. That wall of respectable con- 
formity which hides the nature of their real 
aesthetic preferences is high and stoutly built 
and almost impenetrable; but do not many 
of them—perhaps a majority of them—belong 
among the millions for whom the 360-Meter 
Waves provide their nightly programmes of 
Don’t Ever Make Another Cry as I Have Cried 
for You and Out of the Sunshine into My Heart, 
and that feature of the Newark Zither Trio, 
The Herd-Girl’s Dream? Isit not really a little 
beside the point for Signor Casella to seek for 
any “desire to penetrate deeply into an in- 
tellectual effort that has lasted twenty years”’: 
for a spirit of tolerance, eager curiosity, en- 
lightened sympathy, from a public which has 
turned the stony face of outraged Bourbonism 
toward every innovator who has come before 
them within (to go no further back) the last 
quarter century—from Strauss and Debussy 
and d’Indy and Ravel to the radicals of today? 


The Italian Manifesto 


¥ it likely that a knowledge of what the most 
intellectualized of these contemporary path- 
breakers, the Young Italians, are trying to do, 
would make more hospitable the portals of their 
ears? The answer, as they say in Congress, is 
in the negative: and this one knows because 
the knowledge has been proffered. But there 
can be little harm in pretending to ourselves 
that our musical standpatters are less formida- 
bly determined than we know them actually 
to be; and so we may glance again at that 
manifesto issued at a certain memorable con- 
cert given in Paris during the winter of 1913- 
1914, and signed by Alfredo Casella, G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero, Ildebrando Pizzetti, Vincenzo 
Tommasini, Giannotto Bastianelli, Vincenzo 
Davico, and Giuseppe Ferranti. 

The manifesto declared that “a vast musical 
movement, rooted in the most diverse quar- 
ters, is today taking place in the whole of 
Europe. Following the footsteps of Russia 
and France, who were the first to dare open up 
a road beyond apparently insurmountable bar- 
riers, old and new nations, some (like Hun- 
gary) barren of tradition, others (like Spain) 
with a more or less glorious past, began one 
and all to contribute to that enhancement and 
that perfection of tonal language which appear 
to constitute the chief aim of present-day 
musical researches. And Italy, in spite of the 
lethargy which has blighted the natural] devel- 
opment of the 17th century melodrama, 


smothered the germs of 18th century chamber- 
music, and dried up (almost) the sources of 
folk-song,—Italy, too, strives to vanquish the 
apathy and to participate in the European 
movement. This concert, devoted to the works 
of a few young Italian composers, the oldest of 
whom is thirty-three years of age, is being 
given in order to prove the birth of a new spirit 
of music in our country, a spirit which, while 
desiring to remain united to the other Young 
European schools, intends nevertheless to re- 
tain so far as possible its national character.” 

As a declaration of principles that was, to 
be sure, pretty vague. The hard-boiled reader 
might have said that it declared nothing more 
definite and distinguishing than a praise- 
worthy desire to climb aboard the European 
band-wagon of musical modernism. But there 
was much more behind it than that. It was 
primarily a movement of revolt. Some of 
those young men had come in contact with the 
gospel that was being preached in Paris during 
the richly seminal decade that witnessed the 
production of Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande, 
the maturing of Maurice Ravel, the emergence 
of the Stravinsky of Petrouchka and Le Sacre 
du Printemp. Those sensitive and responsive 
youths from the South, as they listened to the 
music of Debussy and Ravel and Stravinsky 
and Bartok, with its projection of a new world 
of feeling and expression, its new conceptions 
of beauty and technique, may well have flushed 
a little as they looked back toward the Medi- 
terranean shores and perceived, as the whole 
outcome of Italy’s ancient glory—the Italy 
of Palestrina and Monteverdi and Caldara and 
Corelli and Scarlatti and Pergolesi—only the 
dull indecencies of Mascagni, Puccini, and 
Leoncavallo, the tepid conformities of Sgam- 
bati, Bossi, Sinigaglia, Franchetti, and their 
kind. 

None of these representatives of musical 
Italy seemed to the young revollés of 1914.to 
express the true genius of their nation. It was 
intolerable to them that what Signor Casella a 
few years later alluded to as le triumvirat 
Puccini-M ascagni-Leoncavallo (aujourd’ hui dgé, 
as he briefly and truly remarked), should 
stand, in the minds of so many outsiders, for 
the chief contemporary exponents of Italian 
music. They determined that it was high time 
to make it impossible for Italy to be summed up 
under the formula of Vissi d’Arte, or under 
that other and older formula, La Donna e 
Mobile. They wished to substitute a new con- 
ception for the ignorantly complacent foreign 
one which conceived of Italy as (in the impa- 
tient phrase of. Signor Casella) la terre nour- 
riciére et exclusive de la mélodie, du bel canto, 
des romances de Tosti, des tarentelles napoli- 
taines et des sérénades vénitiennes. 


What the Young Italians Seek 


HEY have since endeavored to counter- 
act certain qualities which they deemed 
to be painfully conspicuous and unduly influ- 
ential in contemporary Italian music, and 
which may politely be indicated in the French 
of Signor Casella’s famous lecture on himself 
and his confréres: la suprématie vocale le mau- 
vais gott, et la villgarité. . . . Against these 
(Continued on page 88) 
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LA COLOMBE 


Colombe, l’amour et l’esprit 
Qui engendrates Jésus-Christ 
Comme vous j’aime une Marie. 
Qu’avec elle je me marie. 


LA CHENILLE 
Le travail méne 4 la richesse. 
Pauvres poétes, travaillons! 
La chenille en peinant sans 
cesse 


Devient le riche papillon. 
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LA CARPE 
Dans vos viviers, dans vos 
étangs, 
Carpes, que vous vivez long- 
temps! 
Est-ce que la mort vous oublie, 
Poissons de Ja mélancolie. 


DW! 
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LE DROMADAIRE 


Avec ses quatre dromadaires 
Don Pedro d’Alfaroubeira 
Courut le monde et l’admira. 
Il fit ce que je voudrais faire 
Si j’avais quatre dromadaires. 





LE SERPENT 
Tu t’acharnes sur la beauté. 
Et quelles femmes ont été 
Victimes de ta cruauté! 
Eve, Eurydice, Cléopatre: 
J’en connais encor trois ou quatre. 





An Artist’s 
Album of Animals 


A Series of Wood-Cuts by Raoul Dufy, with verses by 


the late Guillaume Apollinaire 
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LE BOEUF 


Ce chérubin dit la louange 

Du paradis, ot, prés des anges, 
Nous revivrons, mes chers amis 
Quand le bon Dieu l’aura permis. 





LA PUCE 

Puces, amis, amantes méme, 

Qu ils sont cruels ceux qui nous 
aiment! 

Tout notre sang coule pour 
eux. 

Les bien-aimés sont malheu- 
reux. 
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IBIS 


Oui, jirai dans l’ombre ter- 
reuse. 

O mort certaine, ainsi soit-il! 

Latin mortel, parole affreuse, 

Ibis, oiseau des bords du Nil. 





LE HIBOU 


Mon pauvre coeur est un hibou 

Qu’on cloue, qu’on décloue, qu’on 
recloue. 

De sang, d’ardeur, il est a bout. 

Tous ceux qui m’aiment, je les 
loue. 
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Drama for the Deaf 


The Story of the Marvellous Idea That Came Just After the Dentist Said It Wouldn’t Hurt a Bit 


deaf in both ears, and it did seem hard on 
him. 

She used to call him names which I can’t 
repeat to you, I don’t know you nearly well 
enough. And when she had called him names 
until her tongue steamed in her mouth, she 
would smile and wag her head and fall piously 
asleep, impervious entirely to his spirited retort 
that all them things she had called him she 
was, with feminine endings. 

Boggs was the man’s name, and it was the 
name of his wife as well. 

So accustomed had he become to having his 
answers either misunderstood or not heard at 
all, that he used nightly to dream that he was 
married to a dentist, and that his mouth, morn- 
ing, noon and night, was stuffed full of cotton, 
rubber, hammock-hooks, blue sealing-wax and 
tin. 

“Well, how’s the tooth this morning?” the 
dentist would inquire. 

“Hur eye heh,” he would reply, behind his 
tears. 

“Good!” the dentist would say. ‘I told you 
that would stop the pain!” 

“Hay hah koh! Hur eye heh!” the patient 
would insist, eyeing with terror a long thin wire 
in the dentist’s hand. 

“Come now, this isn’t going to hurt,” the 
dentist would reassure him. “If the pain’s 
entirely gone, as you say, then the nerve is 
completely dead, and this won’t hurt a bit. 
Steady now... .” 

At which juncture every night our hero 
would awaken himself by yelling. 

But worse than the names she called him, 
and worse than the dream of the dentist, was 
the fact that every night his wife insisted on 
being taken to the theater. 

Being deaf in both ears, she could hear noth- 
ing at all of what was being said on the stage. 
And forty-six times if once, I give you my word, 
during the course of a performance she would 
turn to her husband and scream, for all the 
world as if he were the deaf one in the family 
and not she at all, “What’s he saying?” or, 
“Who’s the letter from?” or, ‘What did the 
old nurse say to her that made her cry?” 

Of course everybody would turn and glare 
at them, and he would get very red behind 
the ears, and whisper, “Be still, my love. 
Everybody’s turning and glaring at us.” 
Whereupon she would say, “Huh? Speak up!” 
in a very loud voice indeed, and he would clap 
his hand over her mouth, and she would bite 
his hand, and he would curse, and four ushers 
would come up and shoo them out of the show. 


[locas in was once a man whose wife was 


The Fun of Getting Tickets 


t oa the next evening, as sure as the clock 
struck seven, she would jump in her chair 
and say, “Goodness, we'll have to hurry 
through dinner if we’re going to see the Ma- 
genta Moon!” 

“Couldn’t get a thing for the Magenta 
Moon,” her husband would reply. 

“What? How much?” 

“Sold out! Nothing doing!” he would yell, 
while the dishes rattled. 

“Oh. Well, why didn’t you say so? What 
about Hannah Sikes?—they say that’s splen- 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


did. Though I’m afraid its awful realistic, and 
anything that’s realistic is likely to be so dis- 
gusting. Still...” 

“Sorry! Standing room only! Nothing fora 
week ahead!” he would shout in her ear. 

“Couldn’t get any?” 

“cc No!”’ 

“Well, there’s The Bed in the Alcove, we 
haven’t seen that yet. Not that it’s fit for a 
decent woman... .” 

“Couldn’t offer me anything but a box!” 

“What’s that about her frocks?” 

“Box! Box! Shoe-box! Hat-box! All they 








The Christmas Dance: 1922 
By NANCY HOYT 


THE chilly dressing room is piled with wraps; 

Chattering flappers pat their marcelled 
fluffs. 

Trombones whine plaintively, the drummer 
hits the traps; 

Scornful youths tighten ties and pull at cuffs. 

Rose-pink pomade, smelling of wax and honey, 

Bricklets of rouge, and dingy powder-puffs. 

Clinking of dice, the silver ring of money, 

Snake eyes, the little winking eyes of craps. 


I have seen silver slippers in the snow, 

Faces beneath the headlight’s frosted glow; 

Flasks that were amber dark with liquid fire, 

Banjo’s cold twang on strings of glittering wire. 

Sometimes I’ve heard, and hearing, have not 
seen 

A stifled giggle from a parked machine. 




















had was a box! So I didn’t get anything!” 

“Oh. All they had was a box?” 

“Ves!” he would shriek, and nod his head 
half a dozen times to show her that she had 
got the idea, and wipe his brow with his napkin. 

But in the end, night after night, they would 
rush off without their dessert—because you can 
always get in somewhere—and sure enough, the 
very first thing they tried, a man had just 
turned in two beautiful seats right in the mid- 
dle of the house, and there they were. 

Then it would begin again. 

““What’s he saying?” ‘‘What’s she giving 
him the money for?” “What are they all 
laughing at?” ‘‘Which one is her husband, 
anyhow?” 

Boggs used often to wish that the actors 
would be a bit less subtle in their performance. 
It seemed to him that if every man in the play 
who was in love with a lady in the play should 
make a practice of kneeling on one knee every 
time that lady should appear on the scene, 
whether she be attired in organdie and carrying 
cherry-blossoms, or attired in faded burlap 
and carrying a dried cod-fish by the tail; and 
if every man who wished to start a row with 
another man should make a practice of throw- 
ing a glove upon the floor, instead of offering 
the other man a cigarette and remarking with a 
courteous smile, ‘Sir, I have reason to believe 
that you are the son of a bachelor;” the drama 
under consideration would be far more intelli- 


gible to his afflicted wife, and far less humili- 
ating to her escort. 

It occurred to him also that it would be an 
excellent plan as regarded the women of the 
cast, if the scrupulous among them should in- 
variably be clothed in forget-me-not blue; the 
unscrupulous, in pimpernel-scarlet; and the 
misunderstood, in mauve, with tangerine petti- 
coats. It was becoming increasingly the fash- 
ion for all the people on the stage to appear 
exactly alike—all the men good-looking, 
smooth-shaven and cynical; all the women 
beautiful, intelligent, and a little bit bold—the 
result of which was that it had become impos- 
sible to tell the meretricious from the meritori- 
ous among them till the end of the play, and 
sometimes not even then. Of course, it was 
to be expected that at some time or other in 
the course of the action, most probably in the 
last act, the leading-lady would enter in even- 
ing-dress, carrying over her arm an evening- 
wrap with a stunning lining, which some gen- 
tleman or other in a dinner jacket would lay 
tenderly over the back of a chair, lining out. 
And more and more was it considered the thing 
for the adventuress to be all in pure white, 
like a lily-of-the-valley, with very smooth hair, 
and pearl ear-rings, and a milky Venetian 
shawl. But you never could be sure. 


A Dream Revelation 


NE night in the dream, when thedentist had 

said, ‘‘Now, this won’t hurt a bit,” and 
was preparing to transfix and extract from the 
throbbing molar the wide-awake and strug- 
gling nerve, Boggs, much to his own surprise 
and spitting out a mouthful of rubber and 
cotton, cried, “No, you don’t! You come 
along with me!” And grabbing the dentist by 
the arm he dragged him forth into the street, 
all in his white duck coat, with his mirror in 
one hand and the brass-handled nerve-jabber 
in the other. 

The scene changed instantly, and they were 
at the door of a theater, over the entrance 
of which was written in large letters: DRAMA 
FOR THE DEAF. It seemed that Boggs had 
an interest of some sort in this theater, for he 
opened the door by means of a latch-key, and 
motioned the dentist to precede him into the 
lobby. It was silent, and apparently deserted. 

But as they started down the aisle of the au- 
ditorium they were astonished to see that a 
performance was in full progress, and that the 
house was packed with people. 

They took in the scene at a glance. There 
was a consumptive-looking young woman in a 
black dress with a baby and no wedding-ring, 
walking the street in a snow-storm. Along 
came a handsome but dissipated young man 
wearing patent-leather shoes and a silk hat, 
smoking a gold-tipped cigarette, and, clinging 
to his arm, a beautiful lady with a large fan of 
ostrich-feathers and a hand-bag so heavy it 
weighed down her wrist. The couple stopped 
under an arc-light, the lady removed her 
glove, and the young man slipped a solitaire 
the size of a gooseberry on the third finger of 
her left hand. Then they went on. The con- 
sumptive young woman came out of the 
shadow where she had been hiding, weeping 
bitterly and shaking her fist after the young 
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man. Then she placed the infant on the front 
doorstep of a palatial residence which hap- 
pened to be right there, and retired to a snow- 
drift and died. During all this time nobody on 
the stage had uttered a word. The actors on 
the stage were skilful, graceful, thrilling, and 
all quite dumb. 

The next morning was Sunday. At break- 
fast Mrs. Boggs said to her husband, “ Lovey, 
I thought it would be nice to go to a concert 
tonight.” 

Now if there was one thing that Mrs. Boggs 
loved more than the theater, it was a concert. 
Being unhampered by the music, of which she 
was unable to hear a note, she had all her time 
free for studying the orchestra, the funny- 
looking instruments, and the funny-looking 
men who played them. When the conductor 
appeared there would always be loud applause 
followed by a hush, in the midst of which hush 
Mrs. Boggs might be heard to remark in a 
loud, pleasant voice, “homely, isn’t he?”’ And 
at intervals during the performance she might 
be heard heartily to exclaim, “‘Why, what in 
tke world are the drums doing way over there? 
—TI never saw them there before!’””—“ Look, 
Boggs, they’re putting the little red plugs into 
the cornets! Must be awful handy, having 
‘em fastened right to ’em with a string like 
that!”—“Have you noticed what long mous- 
taches the first violin has?”—‘‘It’s cruel to 
make them all wear evening-dress—just think, 
dear, how they must perspire!”—‘‘Are they 
playing a waltz?—I can always tell when 
they’re playing a waltz by looking at the audi- 
ence.” —“‘ Now they’re putting in the other 
plugs!” —“ Did you ever see so many French 
horns in a human orchestra? ’’-—“ Why, they’ve 
got a sarrusophone!” 

On this particular morning Boggs replied 
succinctly to his wife’s suggestion that he take 
her to a concert, “Concert be jiggered.” And 
presently he arose and left the house, with a 
mysterious smile on his face. 


The Man Who Owned Two Theaters 


T happened that Boggs was acquainted with 

a man in the town who owned two theaters. 
What could be simpler? He would go to see 
this man. 

“Good-morning!” cried Boggs, leaping up 
the stairs three at a time and crashing into the 
boudoir where the owner of two theaters and a 
very handsome woman were having breakfast 
together. “I hear you have two theaters!” 

“So I have,” said the man. 

“Hm,” said Boggs. “Funny thing about 
that. Now J haven’t any.” 

“Dear, dear,’’ said the man who had two 
theaters, “you must take one of mine!” 
Whereupon he wrote upon a slip of paper the 
address of one of his theaters, and a note to the 
janitor, saying, “This is Mr. Boggs, the new 
owner. Let him have the theater at once, and 
no words about it.”” Then, drawing from the 
pocket of his dressing-gown a large brass key, 
he gave it to Boggs and wished him a very 
good day. 

Boggs started off at once for the theater. 

On the way he came upon a company of 
actors sitting by a railroad-track, eating sand- 
wiches. He counted them. They were all 
there,—the old-man-comedy-relief, the old- 
woman-comedy-relief, the heavy, the juvenile- 
lead, the adventuress, the ingenue, the two 
stars, and the general utility. 

He engaged them on the spot, and told them 
to be ready for performance that very evening. 

“When are we going to get our lines?” 
they all said at once, and everybody began 


” 


asking everybody else if they had a pencil; 
but nobody had. 

“There ain’t going to be no lines,” said Mr. 
Boggs. 

They lifted their greasy faces and looked at 
him. 

“What’s the play?” they inquired. 

“T’m just going home to write it,” said 
Boggs, feeling sure that they would all be 
astonished at this, and strike indignant atti- 
tudes, and cry, “ Pr-r-r-ee-posterous!”’ 








Song 


By Joun PEALE BisHop 
HO is there to defame her 
Although she is faithless? 
I have heard no man name her 
But at once he was breathless 
To say that the Beauty she has 
Is more terrible than white brass. 


And no woman can blame her 
That she’s no roof to cover 
Her head and cannot long tame her 
Heart, her hoyden heart, to one lover: 
Because her life is set on the rack 
For no man, but for a song’s sake. 




















But they did nothing of the sort. They 
merely said, “Oh, very well,” and sighed, and 
went on with their sandwiches. 

A little farther along he came upon a work- 
ingman dressed in white and carrying two large 
buckets of paint. 

“Good-morning,” said Boggs. “I see you 
have two large buckets of paint.” 

“You're right, there,” said the fellow. 

“Hm,” said Boggs, “Funny thing about 
that. Now, J haven’t any.” 

“What!” cried the man. “Bless you! You 
must have one of mine!”’ 

Boggs took the bucket, thanked the fellow, 
and proceeded to the theater. Arrived there, 
he got a ladder from the janitor, and painted 
in large letters on the front of the building: 
“TO-NIGHT!!! DRAMA FOR THE 
DEAF Only the Deaf Admitted. No Others 
Need Apply.”” Then hewent into the box-office, 
selected one ticket, in the exact middle of the 
front row, and went home to write the play. 

At a quarter past eight that evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Boggs drew up at the door of the 
theater ina hansom. The entrance was ablaze 
with light, the street in front of it was lincd 
with motor-cars, the lobby was crowded with 
tall gentlemen in evening clothes and beautiful 
bare-headed women with white-washed should- 
ers and expensive heavy cloaks of plush and 
ermine. 

“How’s she going?” said Boggs, pushing 
through to the box-office and speaking to the 
ticket-seller. 

“Sold out, Mr. Boggs,” said the man, in a 
matter-of-fact voice. 

“Dear me,” said Boggs, as he ushered his 
wife to her seat. 

It was true. The house was packed. He 
had not supposed that there were so many 
deaf people in the world. 

And he was quite right. There were not. 
Seven-eighths of the audience was composed 
of persons with hearing at least as acute as 
Mr. Boggs’ own. They had had a hard time 
getting in, too. 

“Are you troubled with deafness, sir? Are 
you afflicted with loss of hearing, madam?” 
the ticket-taker would say in a soft, ingrati- 
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ating voice. And the imposters would reply 
straightforwardly, “Yes. Both ears,” and try 
to dodge past him into the auditorium. And 
they had all been pushed cruelly back into the 
street. 

Outside they had held a conference. 

“What’s the matter, we can’t get in?” 

“T guess I’m as good as a deaf man any 
day!” 

“ Besides, it isn’t as if I had perfect hearing!” 

“Very few people, when you come right 
down to it, who have perfect hearing!” 

“There’s been a lot of deafness in my family, 
off and on,—my mother was deafer than a 
post from the time she was forty!” 

“Well, J’ve often had trouble with my ears— 
nothing serious—little ¢ar-aches—but still, 
you never can tell—one of these days I may be 
as deaf as they make ’em—shouldn’t be sur- 
prised.” 

“Well, what do you say we try it again?— 
Let’s watch the regular adders and see how 
they do it!” 

And presently they all trooped back into 
the lobby. And when the ticket-taker said to 
them in his soft, ingratiating tones, ‘Are you 
troubled with deafness sir? Are you afflicted 
with loss of hearing, madam?” they each in 
turn replied, in a loud, mean voice, ‘“ Hey? 
What’s that? Speak up!” and scowled, and 
curved their hand behind their ear. And they 
all got in. 

‘Well, goodbye, dear,” shouted Mr. Boggs 
to his wife. “Tl call and get you when it’s 
over.” 

“What are you talking about?” cried Mrs. 
Boggs. ‘I want you to stay here and explain 
it to me! I sha’n’t be able to understand a 
word they say!” 

“They’re not going to say any words, Boggs 
replied, and started up the aisle. 

“You’re never in the world going to leave 
me!” screamed Mrs. Boggs. ‘‘ What if some- 
body should speak to me?” 

“Well, what if they should?” yelled her 
husband, “ You couldn’t hear them.” 

And with that off he went, whistling the 
serenade from Don Giovanni. 


A Smashing Success 


HE next morning he wrote several new 
plays, and the next evening, which was 
Monday, he escorted his wife as before to her 
seat in the front row, pushing his way through 
a box-office line which extended two blocks 
down the street. 

“Are you all right, dear?” he questioned, as 
he handed her the opera-glasses. 

‘What? Speak up! I can’t hear you!” 

“Are you all right?” 

“Ves, yes! What a question! Of course 
I’m all right!” she answered excitedly. “Fer 
goodness’ sake get out of the way and run 
along! The curtain’s going up!” 

Mr. Boggs went gaily off all by himself to 
see The Bed in the Alcove. The Bed in the Alcove 
played that evening to a rather tkin house. 

On Tuesday evening he went to see The 
Mauve Chemise. There were only a handful of 
people in the audience. 

On Wednesday evening he saw Other Men's 
Wives. There was an audience of three, in- 
cluding himself. 

On Thursday evening he went from theater 
to theater, but all to no purpose. On the door 
of each was a placard reading CLOSED TILL 
FURTHER NOTICE. 


* * * 
And this was the beginning of the cinema- 
tograph. 
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Ruth Chatterton — In “La Tendresse” 


This Able Young Actress Herself Made the Adaptation of Bataille’s Play in Which She is Now Acting 
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A Description of the Great Italian Actress on Her Reappearance After Fifteen Years 


last played in England; it is fifteen or 

more, I am told, since she has appeared 
with any regularity in Italy. Now within the 
last few weeks she has produced a new play 
in Rome—a press failure; and she is scattering 
a handful of performances of her more accus- 
tomed work elsewhere. 

When The Lady from the Sea was added to 
her repertory I am not sure. It is, past much 
dispute, the weakest of [bsen’s maturer plays, 
and I was sorry to have to renew my homage 
to a great actress through its medium. Had 
she chosen, though, to come back to the stage 
reciting a dozen nursery rhymes, no doubt the 
six or seven tiers of the Paganini Theatre at 
Genoa would still have been as crowded and 
the seat-profiteers as ravenous. One must not 
be churlish, however. There are many worse 
plays available, and, Duse apart, one would 
still find this well enough staged and acted; 
one really must learn, besides, not to go to the 
theater in search of sensation. Nor, where 
Duse is concerned, should this be such hard 
counsel, for it is a thing she never condescended 
to deal in. And if one felt like joining in the 
gods’ impatient chorus, while the curtain’s 
rising was delayed, of “E-le-a-nora! E-le-a- 
nora!”’, and if, while the first act ambled along, 
one thought less of the play than of the immi- 
nence of Ellida’s appearance, that, again, was 
hardly her fault. 


Ii must be nearly twenty years since Duse 


Duse To-day 


ELL, twenty years have made such incon- 

siderable marks as they can. The black 
hair with flecks of gray is white hair now with 
flecks of black, the voice has not quite the pene- 
trating power it had. There are other changes 
though, that need not be laid to time’s account. 
Duse always did face her audience now with 
indifference, now with a slight air of disdain. 
It was as if she had had that couplet enunci- 
ating the gospel of artistic harlotry with “They 
who live to please must please to live” trans- 
lated and stuck above her dressing table, and 
had taken oath that this should never at least 
apply to her. 

It was certainly a prime article of her faith, 
that what she could not find in her study of the 
play she would not put in the performance; 
and if people came looking for a pretty vir- 
tuosity of charm—let them go elsewhere! Not 
a trick of the trade she did not know, as any- 
one could tell who watched her technique in 
the old stock exhibition parts like La Dame aux 
Camélias, and La Princesse Georges. To say 
that she had them all at her fingers’ ends is an 
apt metaphor, in that she always seemed to be 
washing her hands of them. Having, rather 
disdainfully, given them as much of their due 
as the style of the part demanded, she then 
turned seriously, ruthlessly, to such an inter- 
pretation of the character as it interested her 
to achieve. 

Retirement, and the freedom from any obli- 
gation to audience or dramatist, seems, one 
must own, to have deepened this disdain, to 
have extended it even to the character itself, 
even to have transformed it, as far as an 
applauding public is concerned, to something 
like disgust with the whole business. 


By H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 


I am suddenly driven to ask, indeed, whether 
acting is not after all a young person’s job, 
whether the ability to abandon oneself gen- 
erously and recklessly to vicarious emoticns 
can survive the disillusions of maturity. Not 
that the number of human beings who ever do 
mentally and emotionally mature is so great 
that the application of such a doctrine would 
deplete the theater unduly. But Duse nowa- 
days, it is evident, cannot quite yield herself. 
Never, surely, did any player of a part so prefer 
the part’s interests to the plaver’s. To watch 
her through the colloquy with Arnholm in the 
first act is to realise to the full this extra- 
ordinary self-denying power by which she 
brings, not only the part, but the whole play 
to a seemingly independent life. But when we 
come to the climax of the Stranger’s appearance 
it must be owned that she is more inclined to 
demonstrate to us “This, or something like 
this, is the sort of thing that Ellida did,” than 
impersonatively to do it. 

And, looking back, one realises this to be the 
development and hardening of a tendency that 
was always apparent in her work. It is the 
defect of a great quality. As she foreswore 
the conjuring-trick style of acting (the equiva- 
lent to the yards of ribbon and the two white 
rabbits extracted from the empty hat) and 
would show us no more of a character than she 
could honestly make of it, so she woula never 
pretend to surrender herself to its emotions 
when, for any reason, she could not. The 
power of mental identification with the char- 
acter is apparently always at her command— 
and therefore at our service. But for the final 
touch—if she lacks the impulse to it, we must 
go without. She will not, for any thing, tell us 
an artistic lie. These are the ethics of artistry 
indeed, and who shall say that they are not 
wholly admirable? But an audience, accus- 
tomed to have its appetite for sensation un- 
grudgingly pandered to, is apt to chill some- 
what at this demand upon its virtue. We bow 
down to Duse; who could do otherwise? There 
are happy times when her playing is such a 
complete fulfilment of the obligations of her 
art (no lesser one preferred to a greater) that 
she can stir us so utterly as to stand, beyond 
all suggestion of comparison, the greatest 
actress of the age. 


Ibsen and Duse 


ib beeen times are not, though, hers to com- 
mand,and are certainly not ours to purchase. 
With the advancing years too (this is one of the 
few penalties that anno domini does exact) 
bringing deeper vision, they must occur less 
frequently. I suspect that it was a growing 
misunderstanding between herself and _ her 
audiences upon this important point which 
led to her retirement, which accounts now, 
perhaps, for the severe reception that she 
gives to their most respectful applause. 

But in The Lady from the Sea, at least, Ibsen 
himself is much to blame. He, like Duse, 
could not tell artistic lies. And when, his 
play’s second act being achieved—every 
apparent chance given it, sound construction, 
good character drawing and the like—it yet 
refuses for some reason to come to life and to 
carry him then (so it should seem) by its own 


impetus to its own end, he can but reason out 
and round off his story, point his moral, and 
tell us in effect (as Duse tells us in acting it) 
“This is what I meant the play to be.” It is 
no use grumbling. We must remember Ros- 
mersholm and The Wild Duck, and if that only 
deepens disappointment, must remind our- 
selves that Ibsen’s worst is, after all, better 
than many another best. A strange thing, this 
breath of an artistic life, without which the dry 
bones, however well articulated, will not live; 
and not the greatest son of man can command 
it. We may ruthlessly refuse to consider as a 
work of art the book or play or poem that is 
not informed by it. And the boon is often 
granted to the simple and denied to the wise; 
wherefore the wise know that striving will not 
win it, once it has passed them by. 

We may equally say to Duse “If you don’t 
feel tonight that you can really let yourself go 
in the last act, please don’t trouble to play at 
all. Let the management turn on a cinema 
instead.” She would doubtless be grateful if 
we did; though even more grateful if we could 
tell her how to command creative inspiration, 
how to turn herself from a mere woman into a 
goddess. Lacking that wisdom ourselves, we 
may be wisely grateful for her refusal to pre- 
tend to the power, for her utter rejection of 
charlatanism, even for the hardly disguised 
contempt with which she greets what must 
often appear to her to be our childish, inarticu- 
late pleading to be taken in. 


Her Dynamic Repose 


ESIDES, so much is left. Indeed, her art is 

left. I write now having in mind a younger 
generation of English-speaking playgoers that 
may never see her. It is ill describing such art. 
One can catalogue its virtues and praise them 
one by one more or less intelligently. There is 
the constant purpose of movement. In the 
flash of a second before she moves she seems 
somehow—though really I cannot guess how, 
the thing’s fantastic, inexplicable—so to warn 
you of what she is going to do that you are 
primed to watch it and to catch at its meaning; 
therefore, the thing done, there is never a 
doubt what it did mean. Clarity is the great- 
est of virtues and, Heaven knows, the hardest 
to come by. She has perfect repose; and I 
have never seen her still without the stillness 
being as fully charged with life and meaning 
as is any movement. 

Her gestures—I must use a metaphor famil- 
iar to staleness—are like the ripples caused by 
a stone thrown in a pool. They flow outward 
from their center without effort, with perfect 
adjustment to the force of the impact of emo- 
tion or thought that causes them. Her hands 
and their beauty have been celebrated by 
poets; but the most prosaic observer may note 
their sensitive strength and how she employs 
them to express finality in emotion or thought 
—appropriately enough, for in them, so to 
speak, physical expression reaches its natural 
limit—while her voice and her face are regis- 
tering in changing tone and flickering play the 
varying intentions, the less certain impulses 
of the scene. : 

Duse absorbs the material of her part. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Rath 


Brothers in 
Silhouette 


Some Striking Poses 
by the Foremost 
American Acrobats, 
Whose Minds Are as 
Agile as Their Bodies 
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The worst thing a vaudeville actor can say of 
an audience is ‘‘ They like the acrobats.’’ But 
one vaudeville team, now arrived at the glory 
of the Music Box Review, has carried its 
technique to such @ point cf refinement as to 
make the judicious wonder. They are the 
Rath Brothers, distinguished above all others 
because they know that to make acrobatics 
interesting much more must be given than the 
mere stunt itself. So they perform the most 
difficult feats with exquisite care for the line 
their bodies assume and for the curve of 
beauty with which each motion records itself 
on the retina of the observer. The old Greek 
philosopher who said that the arrow is never 
in motion, but always at rest at different 
points of its trajectory, might well have had 
some Hellenic forerunners of these lads in 
mind, for their balance is so true and the rela- 
tion of their forms sc definite, that each evo- 
lution is at once a state of blessed rest and a 
passage to further motion. Their gentle effort- 
less grace is the resultofthemind’s having willed 
the deed long in advance; the body has be- 
come a superbly controlled vehicle of expression 
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The Revue Reviewed 
A Discussion of the Comparative Merits of Ziegfeld, John Murray Anderson, 


Nathan, was the first to speak boldly in 

print and establish the rule of the silver- 
limbed, implacable Aphrodite in the theatre of 
Florenz Ziegfeld; and the equally incurable 
realist, Heywood Broun, has discovered that it 
isn’t so. Mr. Nathan, obsessed by the idea 
that the world in general, and America in 
particular, goes to any extreme to conceal its 
interest in sex, really did a service to humanity 
by pointing out that there were beautiful girls 
in revues and that these girls constituted one 
of the main reasons for the attendance of men 
at the performances. Mr. Broun, sensing a 
lack of abandon and frenzy in the modern 
bacchanale, says, simply, that it isn’t so, and 
implies that anyone who could get a thrill out 
of that—! Like the King in that story of 
Hans Christian Andersen, of which Mr. 
Broun is inordinately fond, the girls haven’t 
any clothes on; and this little child, noticing 
the fact, is dreadfully disappointed. 

Now Mr. Ziegfeld is, in the opinion of those 
who work for him, a genius, and can well af- 
ford to say, “A plague on both your houses” 
for he has built up what he himself calls a 
national institution, glorifying, not degrading, 
the American girl (pauvre petite). He can af- 
ford to look with complacency upon under- 
graduates charging upon his theatre in the 
anticipation of unholy delights, and forced to 
bear the clownings of Eddie Cantor or the 
wise sayings of Will Rogers; then he can turn to 
Dr. John Roach Straton who, having heard 


[x incurable romanticist, George Jean 


from Mr. Broun that the Follies are chaste, 


approaches to see some monstrosity of a classic 
ballet and hears the vast decent sensuality of a 


| jazz number instead. 


Mr. Ziegfeld has lived through so much— 
through the period when it was believed inde- 


' cent to be undressed and through the manlier 


period when nudity was contrasted with naked- 


ness (it is the basis of a sort of Y. M. C. A. 
_ aesthetics that the nude is always pure) and 


through the long period, 1911-15, when the re- 
viewers discovered the superior attractiveness 
of the stockinged leg; art in the shape of Joseph 
Urban has left a permanent mark upon him, 
and he has trafficked in strange seas for num- 
bers and devices; what was vulgar and what 


_ was delicate, boresome and thrilling, have all 


passed through his hands; he has sent genius 
whistling down the wind to the vaudeville 
stage and built up new successes with second- 
ary material; the storehouses are littered 
with the gaudy monuments of his imitators. 
And all the time the secret of his success has 
been staring Broadway in the face. 


Recent History of the Review 


[ is well to speak of Mr. Ziegfeld’s success be- 
cause in the last few years several things 
have happened to the revue; for almost as long 
as I remember the Ziegfeld Follies, 1 remember 
the Winter Garden opposition, the Passing 
Show, its exact antithesis. But lately there 
have arrived at least two productions which 
give every guarantee of permanence, in addi- 
tion to some others which may turn out to be 
equally sure of survival. I mean the Music 
Box Revue and the Greenwich Villege Follies. 
The Music Box is only in its second year; its 


By GILBERT SELDES 


chief assets are one of the most agreeable thea- 
tres in New York, assuring a reputation on the 
road, and first call on the still unsatisfied tal- 
ents of Mr. Irving Berlin. The Greenwich 
Villege Follies, even if it lose its present direc- 
tor, John Murray Anderson, will continue to 
be successful for one of the strangest reasons 
in the world—its reputation for being ‘“artis- 
tic.” The Winter Garden, the two Follies, and 
the Music Box, are the four points of the com- 
pass in this truly magnetic field. When the 
needle points true north, I usually find Mr. 
Ziegfeld fairly snug under the Pole Star. 

There are, if you count the chorus indi- 
vidually, about a hundred reasons for seeing a 
revue; there is only one reason for thinking 
about it, and that is that at one point and only 
one point, the revue touches upon art. The 
revue as a production manifests the same impa- 
tience with half-measures, with boggling, 
with the good enough and the nearly success- 
ful, which every great artist feels, or pretends 
to feel, in regard to his own work. It shows a 
mania for perfection; it aspires to be precise 
and definite, it corresponds to those de luxe 
railway trains which are always exactly on 
time, to the millions of spare parts that always 
fit, to the ease of commerce when there is a 
fixed price; jazz or symphony may sound from 
the orchestra pit, but underneath is the real 
tone of the revue, the steady incorruptible 
purr of the dynamo. And with the possible ex- 
ception of architecture, via the back door of 
construction, the revue is the only place in 
which this great American dislike of bungling, 
the real pleasure in a thing perfectly done, 
applies even vaguely to the arts. 


The Revue and the Opera 


r you can bring into focus, simultaneously, a 
good revue and a production of grand opera 
at the Metropolitan, the superiority of the less- 
er art is striking. Like the revue, grand opera 
is composed of elements drawn from many 
sources; like the revue, success depends on the 
fusion of these elements into a new unit, 
through the highest skill in production. And 
this sort of perfection the Metropolitan not only 
never achieves—it is actually absolved in ad- 
vance from the necessity of attempting it. I 
am aware that it has the highest paid singers, 
the best orchestra, some of the best conductors, 
dancers and stagehands, and the worst scenery 
in the world, in addition to an exceptionally 
astute impressario; but the production of these 
elements is so haphazard and clumsy that if 
any revue-producer hit as low a level in his 
work, he would be stoned off Broadway. Yet 
the Metropolitan is considered a great institu- 
tion and complacently permitted to run at a 
loss, because its material is what is known as 
ART. 

The same thing is true in other fields—in 
producing serious plays, in writing great 
novels, we will stand for a second-rateness we 
would not for a moment abide in the con- 
struction of a bridge or the making of an ome- 
lette, or the production of a revue. And be- 
cause in a revue the bunk doesn’t carry, the 
revue is one of the few places you can go with 
the assurance that the thing, however tawdry 
in itself, will be well done. If it is tawdry it is 


the Music Box and the Winter Garden 


so in keeping with the taste of its patrons, and 
without pretence; whereas in the major arts— 
no matter how magnificent the masquerade of 
Art may be—the taste of a production is usually 
at least several notches below the taste of the 
patrons. 

The good revue pleases the eye, the ear, 
and the pulse; the very good revue does 
this so well that it pleases the mind. It oper- 
ates in that questionable zone where a thing 
does not have to be funny—it need only sound 
funny; nor be beautiful if it can for a fleeting 
moment appear beautiful. It does not have to 
send them away laughing or even whistling; 
all it needs to do is to keep the perceptions of 
the audience fully engaged all the time, and 
the evaporation of its pleasures will bring the 
audience back again and again. 


The Secret of the Follies 


HE secret I have alluded to is how to create 

the atmosphere of seeming—and Mr. Zieg- 
feld knows the secret in every detail. In brief, he 
makes everything appear perfect by a con- 
summate smoothness of production. Undoubt- 
edly ten or fifteen other people help in this—I 
use Mr. Ziegfeld’s name because in the end he 
is responsible for the kind of show put out in 
his name and because the smoothness I refer 
to goes far-beyond the mechanism of the stage 
or skill in directing a chorus. It is not the 
smoothness of a connecting rod running in oil, 
but of a batter where all the ingredients are so 
promptly introduced and so thoroughly inte- 
grated that in the end a man may stand up and 
say, This is a Show. Everyone with a grain of 
sense knows that Mr. Urban can make all the 
sets for a production and Mr. Berlin write all 
the music; Mr. Ziegfeld has the added grain to 
see that if he’s going to have a great variety of 
things and people, he had better divide his 
décor and his music among many different tal- 
ents. 

There have been funnier revues and revues 
more pleasing to the eye and revues with far 
better popular music; nowhere have all the 
necessary ingredients appeared to such a high 
average of advantage. Mr. Anderson can barely 
keep Bert Savoy within the bounds of a revue; 
the Music Box collapses entirely as a revue at a 
few dance steps of Bobby Clark. But Ziegfeld 
as early as 1910 was able to throw together 
Harry Watson (Young Kid Battling Dugan, 
nowadays, in vaudeville), Fanny Brice, Anna 
Held, Bert Williams, and Lillian Lorraine and, 
as if to prove that he was nonetheless producing 
a revue, bring down his curtain on a set-piece 
of “Our American Colleges.” And twelve 
years later, with Will Rogers and Gilda Gray 
and Victor Herbert and -Ring Lardner, he is 
still producing a revue and brings both curtains 
down on his chorus—once en masse and the 
second time undressing in silhouette for the 
street. 

In the back of the mind there always remains 
the idea that a revue ought to be a revue of 
something, and as far as I know, George M. 
Cohan is the last of those who have tried to 
accomplish that. Weber and Fields presented * 
burlesques; Mr. Cohan’s efforts are not lost in 
that dim perspective, and they seem superior, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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VANITY FAIR 


My Relations With Standard Oil 


And How Even Lowly Partnership in That Great Corporation Aided Materially in Making Life Run Smoothly 


bination of circumstances I saved up 
enough money to purchase a small block 
of Standard Oil stock. It was as small a block 
as is possible, consisting of two shares. One 
share can not possibly compose a block. How 
I happened to have the money to do this I can 
not imagine. It must have been some sort of 
accident for since that time I have never been 
further ahead than about two hundred dollars 
behind. However the stock is mine and the 
certificate reposes in a strong-box in my office 
along with a lot of miscellaneous papers, arti- 
cles of a partnership that long ago expired, a 
copyright on a musica]-comedy book that al- 
most entirely ruined my young life and a 
number of defunct insurance policies that I 
have been meaning to go over and sort out for 
the last ten years. Among this muck my 
Standard Oil certificate is the only vital thing. 
I take it out ever and anon and gaze lovingly 
at its handsomely engraved surface. Several 
times I have been on the point of selling it but 
the matter appeared too complicated. It 
meant calling up a broker and I was ashamed 
to do this. I felt that if I should phone my 
friend Knapp who bought it for me and say, 
“Rufus, you know those two shares of Stand- 
ard Oil stock you bought for me? Well, I want 
to sell them,” that he would right away say to 
himself “Well, that poor fish is on the skids 
all right. Can’t even hang on to two shares 
of stock.” And I liked even less the idea of 
opening up such a delicate matter with a total 
stranger. 


GS ination years ago by some strange com- 


When the Annual Report Arrived 


S° the thought of selling remained in abey- 
ance and then, one bright day, I received 
my first annual report from the company. I 
can not tell you what happened to me when I 
read that report. It was some strange form of 
magic. I felt my back hair rising and a ting- 
ling sensation running through every nerve. I 
seemed to put on added stature and dignity, 
for I found suddenly that I was affiliated with 
one of the greatest organizations in the world. 

More than that, the officers of this gigantic 
business took a personal interest in me. I was 
an object of solicitude to them. They were pos- 
itively maternal about me. I don’t know who 
wrote that first report which I received but it 
is a masterpiece. It breathes solvency and re- 
sponsibility. It has gradually become the finan- 
cial charter of my life, my symbol of property 
and well-being. Occasional glances at its pages 
stiffen my pride and make me hold my head 
up in any company. I can sit with magnates 
and say to myself “You’re not so much. I, 
too, am a stock-holder.” Ah! suppose I had 
sold out! It is too.dreadful to think of what 
my life would have been without the sustaining 
influence of that mere piece of paper. How 
little can separate us from ruin! 

Right here let me register my appreciation 
of what the Standard Oil Company has done 
for me. It has only been possible by a rare 
combination of business acumen and whole- 
hearted enthusiasm, a real love of their work. 
The business statement is properly unsenti- 
mental and matter of fact, consisting of a com- 
pact balance sheet and income account. It is 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


prefaced by a frank statement from the 
Treasurer, Mr. Jones, to the effect that refin- 
ery operations had been unprofitable for the 
year due to a sharp decline in prices during the 
first half of 1921. This admission gave me a 
curious sense of security. “Here,” I thought, 
“is a man who tells the straightforward truth. 
Things are not entirely satisfactory with the 
Standard Oil Company and Mr. Jones sits 
down and writes me about it.” My impulse 
was to immediately drop the Treasurer a Jine 
saying, “My dear Mr. Jones: Thank you so 
much for your frank statement. I can thor- 
oughly realize the difficulty in making a refin- 
ery pay under conditions such as you outline. 
Is there anything I can do? . . .” 


An Increased Surplus ! 


jon good intention was side-tracked by 
later passages in Mr. Jones’ letter which 
assured me that the Company was not totter- 
ing to any great extent. Lower down he went 
on to say that “the gross assets, taken at book 
value, amounted to $1,115,939,976.96 and the 
surplus is $594,525,561.97, an increase of 
$376,658.46 over the surplus of the previous 
year.” “Aha!” I cried,—“ that’s how my com- 
pany is managed! An increase in the surplus! 
That’s the kind of company to belong to.”” My 
enthusiasm reached such a point that I turned 
immediately to my desk and sent Mr. Jones 
three cents in stamps to be added to the sur- 
plus and remove that annoying 97 cents. 
If every one does his bit in this way it will make 
a tremendous difference. 

Looking over the various asset items, is a 
constant joy to me. Everytime I feel a little 
blue, or hard-up, or anything goes wrong, I get 
out my annual report and turn to the asset 
page. Up bounds my heart when I realize that 
I am part owner in over ninety-one million 
dollars worth of refinery plants! I have a 
vested interest in more than two million dollars 
worth of stable and motor equipment !—imag- 
ine it, and over a half a million is represented 
in my stock of iron barrels, cans, etc. Its ab- 
surd. Whenever a man comes to my office and 
sends in word that its “personal” and I know 
he’s from Wanamaker’s and wants to see me 
about that little account which my wife is sure 
she paid and probably didn’t, at such times, I 
simply take one look at my asset column and 
go out and talk the man down in the most 
lordly fashion. I radiate solvency, and nothing 
so cows a bill-coliector as to feel that the per- 
son he is talking to can perfectly well pay the 
bill if he wishes to. Nine times out of ten he 
sneaks off saying that it is quite all right and 
that there is no hurry whatsoever. 

This financial aspect of my investment is, 








therefore, highly satisfactory but after all the 
thing that rouses in me the most enthusiasm 
is the second element which I have mentioned, 
namely, the whole-hearted love of their work 
which shines from every bit of the company’s 
literature. With the financial statement came 
a book on motor lubrication probably sent to 
every automobile owner of record among their 
stock-holders. When I first perused this pam- 
phlet I blushed to think how carelessly I had 
been in the habit of tooling my car up to a gas. 
station and bawling out, “Five of gas anda 
quart of oil—” —any old oiland any old gas— 
without a thought of my company or the mer- 
its of its products. 

The book on motor lubrication has an 
illustration on the cover of three great gobs of 
oil, thick, beautiful oil, dropping toward the 
bottom of the page. It is a lovely drawing. 
You can smell the oil and feel it on your 
hands. Inside the text fairly reeks. It is the 


whole story of oil. It is full of soft, oily sen- | 
tences. When I read “Oil is our ally. Inferior | 
oil globules flatten and fail to lubricate.” I | 
feel as if I had a large mouthful of oily tapioca. | 


I can actually feel the words slipping and slid- 


ing about on my tongue. “Oiled surfaces glide | 


smoothly.” 
Oil, Beautiful Oil 


es how smoothly the sentences glide! It 
is a triumph of sub-conscious art, the per- 
fection of onomatopoeia. 


ing for work, rubbing his hair with a glistening 
oil or unguent, filling his ink-well or fountain 


pen with a mixture of oil and ink and looking. | 


up al] the smooth, slippery oleaginous words 


which drip silently and rapidly onto the page | 


before him. On the desk as an inspiration isa 


crystal tube of golden oil. A large tumberful | 


stands beside him from which he occasionally 
sips, rolling the elusive mouthful on his tongue. 


His eyes shine softly and his cheeks take ona 
smooth oily shine as he bursts into the fever of F 


composition. 


“Oil,” he writes, “like underwear, is light, | 
medium and heavy. Soft, flexible globules de- | 


rived from petroleum form resilient cushions 
between surfaces. Lovers of good lubrication 


realize the long lease of life which lies in oil.” | 


Seme style! How the words drip and flow! 


What sweet, syrupy sounds! And what mar 


vellous mastery in the minds of the great 
originators of the company to so instill their 
entire force with this contagious enthusiasm, 
so that it spreads and spreads and oozes its 
soft way into the hearts of all the stock holders. 
I do not know the Rockefeller family but ! 
should like them to know how their great com- 
pany has lifted up my heart. I picture them 
about the breakfast table, suave and sweet to 
each other, everything moving smoothly, the 


little ones eating their Wheatena and light oil, § 


the old folks pouring golden pools, of heavy ot 
medium, on the morning griddle-cakes. And 
then, ere they depart to their several tasks, 
John to count the motors and trucks, Percy to 
tote up the cans and barrels, they bow theif 
heads in silent praise to Him from whom ail 
blessings flow, a prayer to which I heartily 
say— Amen.” 


One can sense the | 
enthusiasm of the author. I can see him prepar- | 
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Some Pretty Praline for Peeresses 


Hot from London are these fascinating photos showinz two oddly contrasting On the other hand the lower or southern exposure portrays those members of the 
groups of Peeresses of the Realm. The one above is composed of austere aristo- titled tiaras who have been but recently transferred from music-halls to those of 
crats, the ‘‘haute noblesse,”” Lady Drain Duff, Lady Beaverboard Lady Throck- marble and whose problem is to make the servants, to some of whom they are re- 
whistle and others who are trying to decide whether they shall starve genteelly or lated, treat them as they did the ladies whose names they bear. ‘‘In the insert,” 
jazz up their incomes by a concerted dash into the world of cinema and stage as the picture papers say, “the charming children of love'y Lady Wigbarton’”” 
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VANITY FAIR 


Logan Pearsall Smith 


A Note on the Author of “Trivia,” with Some Examples of His Art 


two little books which have brought Mr. 

Logan Pearsall Smith an enviable and 
select celebrity after a lifetime of quiet unob- 
trusive study. No title could be imagined less 
ambitious than Trivia— The daily round, the 
common task” have furnished Mr. Pearsall 
Smith with all that he asked as a subject for 
his art. Pope said—how long ago!—‘‘the 
proper study of mankind is man”’ but “man” 
has resisted the analytic method of science 
longer than the atoms of primeval matter. 
Science is indeed only just beginning to apply 
its acid tests to our self-complacent egoisms 
and to display the mechanism by which we 
learn from earliest youth how to lie to our- 
selves. 

The artist like the man of science has to 
attain to a disinterested detachment before he 
can find beneath the surface of conventional 
sentiment the new values, poetic or pictorial, 
which he needs to express. No wonder then 
that poets have funked as long as the psycholo- 
gists this ultimate effort of detachment from 
the secret self-portrait which we all carry about 
hidden from the world in our hearts and bring 
out for pleasant contemplation when we are 
alone with our thoughts. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith like all creative artists is 
a discoverer and what he has discovered is this 
hidden self. Even before Freud had begun to 
show us how cleverly we humbug ourselves, 
with what ingenuity we hide our disreputable 
egoisms even from ourselves, Mr. Pearsall 
Smith had begun his system. With cat-like 
patience and cunning he sat watching those 
slight tremors of the conscious surface which 
betray the old mole of subconscious desire 
burrowing his way in the subsoil of our souls. 
But he watched not as a scientist for facts but 
as an artist for situations. He saw in this per- 
petual struggle of the conscious pretext and 
the unconscious desire the opportunity for a 
new poetic irony, more intimate, more subtle, 
more finely pointed against our vanity than 
the grosser ironies of human fate and circum- 
stance. 

So new was this view of the comedy of our 
everyday inner life that Mr. Pearsall Smith 
had to discover a new literary form wherein to 
express it. The material was minute, his 
pieces, like the sonnet, must be each “a mo- 
ment’s monument.” But the sonnet is conse- 
crated to moments of exultation, moments 
when we take the world and ourselves very 
seriously. It was far too grandiloquent for those 
ironic moments that Mr. Pearsall Smith loves 
to perpetuate, the moments when we catch 
ourselves out. No—for that he judged quite 
rightly that one must have a prose form rather 
than verse. 

But the very brevity and sharpness of the 
moment necessitated that its monument should 
be as finely chiselled in every detail and as care- 
fully polished, as any sonnet. It is prose, if 
you like, but not the easy-going conversational 
affair of—let us say—this appreciation. In so 
short a space each word must be necessary, 
each word must tell with all its force, each 
must be as definite, precise and evocative as 
in the briefest lyric. For myself, I should like 


T= VIA and More Irvia are the titles of 


By ROGER FRY 


to define poetry as that form of writing in 
which words acquire their fullest resonance 
and in that case Mr. Pearsall Smith’s little 
pieces are poetry. Here are some samples of 
his subtle craftsmanship, chosen from his two 
volumes, Trivia and More Trivia. 


The Stars 


peewee my way homeward one dark 
night against the wind and rain, a sudden 
gust, stronger than the others, drove me back 
into the shelter of a tree. But soon the West- 
ern sky broke open; the illumination of the 





Logan Pearsall Smith, an American scholar and prose writer 
now living in England, who has brought to his little vignettes 
of the prosaic some of that definiteness of style and ironic 
attitude which we find in the poems of that other exiled 
American, Mr. T.S. Eliot ““—From a Portrait by Roger Fry”’ 


Stars poured down from behind the dispersing 
clouds. 

I was astonished at their brightness, to see 
how they filled the night with their soft lustre. 
So I went my way accompanied by them; 
Arcturus followed me, and becoming entangled 
in a leafy tree, shone by glimpses, and then 
emerged triumphant, Lord of the Western sky. 
Moving along the road in the silence of my 
own footsteps, my thoughts were among the 
constellations. I was one of the Princes of the 


-Starry Universe; in me also there was some- 


thing that was not insignificant and mean and 
of no account. 
Social Success 


HE servant gave me my coat and hat, 
and in a glow of self-satisfaction I walked 
out into the night. “A delightful evening,” I 
reflected, “the nicest kind of people. What I 
said about finance and French philosophy im- 
pressed them; and how they laughed when I 
imitated a pig squealing.” 
But soon after, “God, it’s awful,” I mut- 
tered, “‘I wish I were dead.” 


Apotheosis 


A Oh, those heavenly moments when J 
feel this trivial universe too small to con. 
tain my Attributes; when a sense of the divine 
Ipseity invades me; when I know that my 
voice is the voice of Truth, and my umbrella 
God’s umbrella! 

Pathos 


_— winter twilight falls on my street 
with the rain, a sense of the horrible 
sadness of life descends upon me. I think of 
drunken old women who drown themselves be. 
cause nobody loves them; I think of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, and of Byron growing moroge 
and fat in the enervating climate of Italy. 


Action 


I AM no mere thinker, no mere creature of 
dreams and imagination. I stamp and post 
letters; I buy new bootlaces and put them in 
my boots. And when I set out to get my hair 
cut, it is with the iron face of those men of 
empire and unconquerable will, those Caesars 
and Napoleons, whose footsteps shake the 
earth. 
Lord Arden 


“TF I were Lord Arden,” said the Vicar, “I 
should shut up that great House; it’s too 
big—what can a young unmarried man . . .?” 
“Tf I were Lord Arden,” said the Vicar’s 
wife (and Mrs. LaMountain’s tone showed how 
much she disapproved of that young Noble 


man), “if I were Lord Arden, I should live | 


there, and do my duty to my tenants and 
neighbours.” 


“Tf I were Lord Arden,” I said; but then it f 
flashed vividly into my mind, suppose I really | 


were this opulent young Lord? I quite for 
got to whom I was talking; my memory was 
occupied with names of people who had been 
famous for their enormous pleasures; who had 
filled their palaces with guilty revels, and built 
Pyramids, Obelisks, and half-acre Tombs, to 
soothe their Pride. My mind kindled at the 


thought of these Audacities. “If I were Lord 


Arden!” I cried... . 


In Arcady 


_ I retire from London to my rural | 
solitudes, and taste once more, as al} 
ways, those pure delights of Nature which the 


Poets celebrate—walks in the unambitious 
meadows, and the ever-satisfying companior- 
ship of vegetables and flowers—I am never 
theless haunted now and then (but tell it not 


to Shelley’s Skylark, nor whisper to Words > 


worth’s Daffodils, the disconcerting secret)— 


I am incongruously beset by longings of which} 


the Lake Poets never sang. Echoes and images 
of the abandoned City discompose my arcadis 


ings: I hear, in the babbling of brooks, the} 


delicious sound of London gossip, and news 
boys’ voices in the cries of birds. Sometimes 
the gold-splashed distance of a country lant 
seems to gleam at sunset with the posters 0 


the evening papers; I dream at dawn of dinner 


invitations, when, like a telephone-call, ! 
hear the Greenfinch trill his electric bell. 
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A BRIEF NOTE 


René Ben Sussan—origi- 
nally of the Levant— 
has now been five years 
in Paris, where he has 
become identified with 
the new movement in 
French art and _ allied 
with Derain, Picasso, 
Ortiz and other con- 
temporary artists. He 
is the only one of the 
young French wood- 
engravers who has a- 
chieved an international 
reputation: exhibitions 
of his work have been 
held not only in Paris 
but also in London, 
Berlin and Rome. His 
most famous work is his 
edition of Salomé pub- 
lished originally in Paris 
and now extremely rare. 
The wood engravings 
shown here are from his 
new book, Women of 
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The interest in wood engraving is becoming 
moreand more acute in the capitals of Europe. 
In Paris, for instance, painters and even 
sculptors are taking up wood-block cutting as 
an art to be added to their own. Book stores 
H there are crowded with volumes decorated i 
wholly by this method. Isn’t it time that ' 
American artists in this country gave to the p 
art the attention which it deserves? 
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SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS 


Four Women of the Bible—By Ben Sussan 













DAVID AND BATHSHEBA 


ABOUT THE ARTIST 


the Bible, which is soon 
to appear. They are re- 
produced here for the 
first time.—Sussan is 
the inventor of a new 
device in wood engrav- 
ing which is now coming 
to be widely used by 
other artists. Instead of 
having the shade in his 
pictures imposed sharp- 
ly on the light, with no 
gradation of one from 
the other—as all wood- 
engravers of the past 
have done—he has hit 
upon the idea of making 
the black merge more 
easily into the white by 
means of a sort of cross 
hatching, especially well 
illustrated by the bodies 
of the figures in the large 
picture of Susannah and 
the Elders on this page 


A New Series of Wood Engravings by the Levantine Painter and Engraver Who Has Won Fame in Paris 





The Brightest Ladies of the Winter Night 


good fortune of Mr. Warren Davis, by a special arrangement with 
Diana, to be present at this immortal festival and to sketch it on 


In the silver aether of the upper sky, where the cold of human 
winters is never felt, where the goddesses of the ancient world have 
withdrawn from the brief seasons of mortality—there Venus, the 
Pleiades,and Virgo, with their attendant maidens, dance their slow 
and eternal movements to the music of the spheres. It has been the 


the spot for Vanity Fair. Acknowledgements are due not only to 
Mr. Davis, who has so faithfully mirrored the divine grace, but also 
to the Divine Courtesy which made his visit possible 
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“Two Souls With But A Single Thought” 


Showing That Having a Fine Attic Wit in Common Is Inadequate Cause for Sharing the Same Attic 


I shall have left my husband. 

No, no, it is useless to try to reason 
with me. It is useless to throw down the 
magazine and rush to the telephone and 
squeak into my ear, “My dear Nancy! What 
can you be thinking of! Cecil is such a charming 
fellow! And such a sense of humor!” 

I know all about that. Ha! Ha! Ha! Pardon 
my sardonic mirth. 

It will be difficult to get a divorce. He has 
not deserted me; he has not committed that 
dreadful thing which the prosecuting attorney 
so prettily calls “misconduct”; his treatment 
of me has never been cruel and abusive; and he 
supports me in the penury to which I am accus- 
tomed. As for incompatibility,—ha! ha! ha! 
Pardon my derisive shout. 

No. It is like this. 

You know, dear reader, how screamingly 
funny I am; how feverishly, month after 
month, you rip open your copy of Vanity Fair 
and turn, trembling with eagerness, to the 
menu, to see if by any happy chance there be 
an hors-d’euvre by me; how, gasping for 
breath, you read me aloud to your best friend’s 
fiancé, and he laughs so hard he nearly falls 
out of the hammock. 


Di: reader, by the time you receive this, 


A Brilliant Match 


a? as you know, my husband is funny, 
too. He runs a humorous column in a 
New York paper, for all the world like F. P. A. 
It is very possible that you read him every 
morning with your breakfast. In which case, 
if you are not a careful planner, you have more 
than once left the room unexcused, with half an 
egg in your wind-pipe, or hurriedly placed a 
large mouthful of coffee in your napkin, in 
order to avoid spouting it across the table. 
For it would be useless to deny it, Cecil’s as 
funny as a cat on the stage. 

When we were married, everybody said, 
“How perfect! The wedding of the cap and the 
bells! The comic sock and mask!” 

Cecil and I were of the same opinion. We 
were taken in along with everybody else. We 
expected to go laughing through life like a 
couple of hyenas. We looked forward to a 
noisy felicity of aching jaws, bursting stays and 
flying suspender-buttons, brought to a riotous 
close by our simultaneously dying of laughter. 

Well, the first two months were a circus. 
And neither of us could have told you for a 
new pair of red silk tights, which was the 
greater fun, to hold the hoop or to jump. We 
were partners, and we brought out each other’s 
best, for the sake of the act. 

We rushed from London to Paris, from 
Madrid to Rome, from Budapest to Prague. 
And we never lost a trick. We were really good, 
if Ido say it. We never ordered a luncheon, or 
hailed a taxi, or bought a postage-stamp, but 
the air between us snapped with visible sparks. 
With no polishing or padding, and expurgating 
only the bad words, we could have sold our 
conversations at a dollar a syllable. There was 
a laugh in every line. And as for Cecil’s remark 
about the Venus of Milo, and mine about the 
five-franc note, they were as priceless as they 
were unmarketable. 

At the end of two months we came back to 
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New York, and after hunting up a nice little 
apartment, which we furnished with a Hun- 
garian bed-spread, a bit of Moorish porcelain, 
and a photograph of Fanny Brice, we pro- 
ceeded to sprinkle Boeotia with salt. That is 
to say, we settled down to work, which for 
Cecil meant being funny once a day, and for 
me being twice as funny once a month. 

For the next few weeks our conversations 
went something like this: 








This Hand... 
By ELINOR WYLIE 


HIS hand you have observed, 

Impassive and detached, 

With joints adroitly curved, 
And fingers deftly matched: 


Blue-veined and yellowish, 
Ambiguous to clasp, 

And secret as a fish, 

And sudden as an asp: 


It doubles to a fist, 

It droops, composed and chill; 
The socket of my wrist 
Controls it to my will. 


It leaps to my command 
Tautened, or trembling lax; 
It lies within your hand 
Anatomy of wax. 


If I had seen a thorn 
Broken to grape-vine bud; 
If I had ever borne 

Child of our mingled blood; 


Elixirs might escape; 

But now, compact as stone, 
My hand preserves a shape 
Too utterly its own. 




















He: Got a match? 

I: No. There’s not a match in the house. 

He: Well, we’ll just have to rub a couple of 
gas-jets together. 

I: Cecil, that’s awfully cute. You must use 
that. 

Or like this: 

I: Cecil, dear, I’ve made up my mind about 
one thing. If I ever have a son, I shaJ] name 
him for his father. 

He (indulgently): And supposing you have 
another son, what will you name him? 

I: Why, for dis father. 

He: Well, of all the—Nancy, you ought to 
put that down. That’s darned good. 

Or like this: 

I: That blonde woman we met in Vienna and 
I was so terribly jealous of, called to see you 
today. But you weren’t in. 

He: My sin has found me out. 

I: Oh, Cecil, that’s too lovely! If you don’t 
use it, I shall. 

As I said, this sort of thing went on for some 
weeks. 

But after a while, when one of us would say 
something really good, the other would laugh, 
and then smile thoughtfully, as if fitting the 
remark into a possible setting. 


And one morning there took place between 
us a conversation something like this: 

I (scanning the New York Sphere): Why, 
Cecil, you old devil, you took this from me! 

He: What’s that? 

I: Why, this thing about the fountains! 

He: You're crazy! I said that myself. Don’t 
you remember, we were standing by that 
fountain in the Luxembourg— 

I: I remember perfectly well. And you were 
quoting me. I had said it myself weeks before 
in Rome. Don’t you remember, we were stand- 
ing by the Fountain of Trevi, and—(etc., etc.). 

Then one day he caught me at it. At least, I 
never could make him believe that he didn’t, 
and perhaps he was right. 

You remember that little play I wrote—it 
came out in Vanity Fair sometime last year— 
about a young married couple, called “For 
Winter, For Summer’’? 

Well, when Cecil saw the title he was furious. 
He swore it was his,—and perhaps it really was, 
I can’t remember. Anyway, he had forgotten 
all about it, and would never have used it 
himself, as I told him. But all the same, he 
was furious. 

And the very next day he took a perfectly 
stunning remark of mine, something I had said 
while we were quarreling about “For Winter, 
For Summer ” and stuck it into the Sphere. 


The Fall of the House of Mirth 


- that moment we began to watch each 
other as a mouse watches a cat. We made 
up our minds that we would never again risk 
anything really neat in the family circle. And 
the family circle began speedily to assume the 
angular proportions of an isosceles trapezoid. 

Whenever in an unguarded moment one of 
us let slip a witticism,—and it was difficult not 
to, tor we are both, as I have hinted before, 
screamingly funny—there would ensue a 
conversation something like this: 

He: Now, that’s mine. And it’s darned good. 
And I’m going to use it tomorrow, before you 
get your teeth in it. 

I: Well, really. I wonder that I ever 
achieved a paragraph, before I had your stuff 
to steal. 

Or like this: 

I: Now that’s mine. And you needn’t 
pretend you didn’t have to laugh, because I 
saw you. And if you lay one spatulate finger 
on it, I’ll cut your heart out. 

He: Oh, come, now, Nan. Isn’t that a bit 
stiff? You know once in a while I do have a 
cortical titillation all my own. 

Well. Things have got to that point at last 
where for weeks on end, not a word 1s uttered 
in our house. You might think us a pair of 
undertakers instead of a pair of humorists. 
The silence between us is never broken save by 
a secret chuckle or a sudden slapping of the 
knee, followed by a covert scribbling. 

As I remarked at the outset of this sordid 
narrative, by the time you read these words I 
shall have left my husband. 

Divorce will be more difficult. Since I have 
no grounds for divorce. But I dare say I shall 
think of something. ; 

As Henry the Eighth was so often heard to 
remark, “Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 





VANITY FAIR 


Three Fables for Sceptics 


Little Parables Demonstrating the Uncertainty, the Perversity, and the Dishonesty of Life 


I. The Man Who Threw Money to the Sparrows 

RICH man once lay sick abed. As often 
A happens in such cases, he thought that 

he must be dying. But as a matter of 
fact all that ailed him was too much good food 
and too little good exercise. However, he 
thought that he was dying, and began to repent 
him of a long and wicked life. He thought of 
the men he had cheated to grow rich, the men 
he had bribed to help him get rich, the mayors 
he had bought, the poor men he had robbed. 
He did not like the taste of his medicine. 

It was winter, and outside the window lay a 
ridge of snow, and, outside the window, the 
cold air swirled and rushed and sucked most 
bitterly. It was warm in the room. A fire 
burned slowly and without noise in a glittering 
brass grate. In bed the rich man was snug. 
No bread-crumbs had got in between the 
sheets. His pajamas and dressing-gown had 
not bunched under his hips or about his arm- 
pits. His cushions were just right. But he be- 
lieved that he was going to die, and thought of 
all his wickedness. Suddenly he heard a tap- 
ping noise at the window. 

He looked up and saw three sparrows, 
shivering on the little ridge of snow along the 
window-ledge, tapping on the glass with chat- 
tering beaks. They wanted to get in. Ordina- 
rily, the rich man would have rung for his 
servant, and ordered him to tell the sparrows 
to go away. But today he thought that he was 
about to die, and so did not do the usual thing. 
He, who had never thought of anybody else 
before in his life, now put himself in the other 
man’s place, or, to speak more truly, in the 
sparrows’ place. 

He thought how cold it must be out upon the 
window-sill, with no fire, no cushions, nothing 
but the wind and the snow. Poor little things! 
they looked hungry, they looked cold. He 
thought at first that he might let them into 
his bed-room, to warm themselves in front of 
his coals. But what would his servant say? 
What would the doctor, whose visit he awaited 
at any moment now, think to see three spar- 
rows warming themselves before the grate? 
That would never do. The rich man had a 
piace in the world, a large, padded place, and 
he must do nothing unworthy of it. Still, the 
sparrows did look hungry, and they continued 
to tap upon the pane with tiny, frosty beaks. 
The rich man felt he must do something. 

Suddenly he remembered that he was a rich 
man, and therefor in a position to remedy their 
misery. He might not warm them, for fear of 
what his servant and his doctor might think, 
but he might feed them in perfect safety, and 
no one be any the wiser. He looked around 
him, for something fit to eat, but his tea had 
not yet arrived, there was nothing. Not even 
between the sheets was there a single bread- 
crumb. He could not ring for his servant to 
tell the cook to prepare a steak and some salad 
for the sparrows, for he was, as has been hinted, 
one of those men who feel that they must do 
good secretly. No food in all the great warm 
room! 

Very well, if he could give them no food, he 
could at least give them money, though it was 
a long way to the markets, even as a sparrow 
flies, and most of the shops were closed by that 
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hour. He felt under his pillow, and there, in 
a beautiful pig-skin wallet, was some lovely, 
crisp money, in bills for five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, one hundred dollars. There were no one 
or two dollar bills. Now the least that the rich 
man could remember ever having paid, of 
recent years, for a dinner, was five dollars. So, 
considering that there were three very hungry 
sparrows on the window sill, he chose three of 
the crispest five-dollar bills. With an effort, for 
he remembered that he thought he was dying, 
he went to the window, and, with a greater 
effort, opened it wide. The sparrows flew away. 

The rich man whistled to them, and then 
said, ‘Come here!’ in a commanding tone. 
But the sparrows clustered well out of his reach, 
and waited to see what he would do. He 
became quite angry, but remembering that he 
was engaged in a deed of charity, he controlled 
himself, and laid the three five-dollar bills in 
a row upon the little ridge of snow outside the 
window, with a gesture. He returned, closing 
the window, and lay in bed and shivered. 

After a while the sparrows came back, and 
saw the bills lying on the snow. They debated 
for a while as to what they were good for. 
One sparrow said that they were to make nests 
out of, another that they were no good what- 
soever. But the third, who was hungriest, 
insisted that they were meant to eat. So the 
three sparrows tried to eat the five dollar bills. 
After a while they gave it up, and being poi- 
soned by the green and yellow ink, became 
terribly sick. A little later they died, in agony. 

The rich man contracted pneumonia from 
having stood in front of the open window, and 
died three nights later. He left an enormous 
fortune, all of it invested in non-Governmental 
securities. He had no heirs, so his partners 
took it all. 

As for the three five-dollar bills, the wind 
seized them as soon as the sparrows had drop- 
ped them, and hurried them across the cold 
and lamp-lit city. Two of them blew into the 
river, but the third fell at the feet of a starving 
man. He was overjoved at his good fortune, 
and picked up the bill, first making sure that 
it was not counterfeit. He then hurried to a 
pawnshop, bought a revolver, and that night 
successfully held up and robbed three belated 
gentlemen, thus earning one hundred and 
forty-three dollars and three gold watches. 
They didn’t know that it wasn’t loaded. 

Moral: When a stupid man has good inten- 
tions somebody must suffer the consequences. 


II. The Farmer Who Made a Rat-Trap 


FARMER was troubled by rats in his 

barn. They killed the chickens, they stole 
his corn and grain, they gnawed annoyingly at 
the wood-work, and scampered about the hay- 
loft. They were very happy, but the farmer 
was quite angry, being of a choleric nature. 
He tried cats and dogs and rat-poison and rat- 
traps of steel and wire and wood. 

But it helped him not at all. The rats, who 
were numerous, fought the cats and fought the 
terriers. They spat insultingly upon the rat- 
poison, and put potatoes in the traps. The 
farmer became patriotic and wrote to the 
Government, but, as he had written to the 
wrong department, he never received an an- 


swer. He therefore became a Bolshevist, and 
asked Moscow to help him. All that Moscow 
could do was tell him how to breed rats. So 
he became a cynic, but even that didn’t kill the 
rats. At last he decided to invent a rat-trap 
of his own. 

By this time, he had become acquainted with 
the mind of the average rat. He thought like 
a rat for a long time, and finally had the idea 
that would rid him of all the rats in the barn 
at one stroke. Rats are distrustful of man and 
all his works. Why not turn that distrustful- 
ness against the rats themselves. So for a time 
he carefully arranged all of his chickens and his 
corn and grain as though they were traps or 
bait for traps. The rats, ever distrustful, would 
not touch them. 

The farmer breathed a sigh of relief and went 
about his work again, with a light heart. But 
it was not to last. One night, a party of gay 
and reckless young rats attacked the corn 
barrel, and finding that they were not poisoned, 
soon the entire colony was at it again, and the 
farmer began once more to grow gray hairs. 

Again the farmer thought of the distrustful- 
ness of rats. How could he take advantage of 
it? At last the great idea came to him. He 
bought a large, water-tight barrel, and removed 
one end of it, after setting it up in the barn, in 
the center of the hay-loft. He took a large 
stone and placed it in the middle of the barrel, 
after greasing the sides of the barrel with lard. 
He took a pail and began pouring water into 
the barrel. He poured and poured until the 
stone was almost covered with the water, in 
fact until there was just enough space for one 
rat to sit dry. 

Then he took corn and threw it into the 
barrel, until the water was all hidden by the 
floating grains. Then he took some stiff 
wrapping-paper and made a cover for the bar- 
rel, tying it firmly down around the sides. 
Directly over the center of the paper, just high 
enough so that a rat would have to stand up on 
its hind-legs to reach it, he hung a large and 
delicious piece of cheese. He took a plank and 
made a little run-way for the rats to climb to 
the top of the barrel. All was now ready. 

For two nights the rats ignored the cheese, 
fearing a trap, but on the third night one des- 
perate young rat, crossed in love, climbed up 
and ate the cheese. Nothing happened to him, 
and in a few minutes all the rats that could get 
near enough, had had a bite of cheese. For 
two more nights the farmer put up the cheese, 
and the rats ate it. On the third night, the 
farmer took a razor, and stealthily cut a cross 
in the center of the paper, directly under the 
cheese. He went away, chuckling. 

But the rats were suspicious. They did not 
like to hear a man laugh. It was not lucky, 
they thought. But greed is stronger than sus- 
picion, and one young rat climbed up to feast 
on cheese, as usual. He stepped light-heartedly 
on the cross that the farmer had cut in the 
paper, and plunked down into the barrel. Ina 
moment he found himself swimming around in 
water covered with floating corn. He tried the 
sides of the barrel, but they were steep and 
greasy. Finally, by accident he struck the 


stone in the center, and found that there was 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Ann Forest—A Danish Star of the Screen 


The Scandinavian Mary Pickford, Now Appearing in the Film Version of «I if Winter Comes” 
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MAXIXE 


Maxixe, the rugweaver, is the sinu- 
ous Spanish type who either stands 
swaying or sits smouldering. She 
never by any chance says anything 
worth listening to but she packs an 
awful punch with her atmosphere 
straight from Andalusia 








GRACE (Below) 
Grace is in the 
Village to have a 
MYRA good time. She 

The folks back in Battle Creek would never is headed for the 
recognize daughter Myra when she gets all Drama, via the 
rigged up in Russian. Myra got this way dur- Follies as fast as 
ing an affair with a violinist who was deported two _ attractive 
and of course the Chauve Souris has only legswill carry her 
made matters considerably worse 





DOROTHY 

Horn-rimmed circles are thoroughly familiar with 

Dorothy Bevis who writes ambiguously erotic poems 

under the name of Cedric Queer. She has quite a 

following anyong some of the young men poets who 
love to talk about Dorothy’s virility 


FRANCES (Below) 
Frances hasn’t an artistic bone in her body but she knows 
that half the battle is in looking queer. She copied her coiffure 
from the well-known make-up of Medusa and has been a 
success ever since she went to the Illustrator’s Ball, gilded 
to represent a steam radiator 
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LITTLE ETHEL 
Little Ethel is the infant prodigy 
who has the artistic set going with 
her monotypes. As soon as she won 
the bronze medal in the Wanamaker 
competition she moved to the vil- 
lage, bought a cigarette holder and 
became a regular artist 


Drawings by 
EDME VIARDOT 


IRMA (Left) 


Irma is really a girl 
to be avoided. Cer- 





tain dashing dam- CORINNE 

sels proclaim the Anyone glimpsing Corinne would say 

single standard of *“‘here is the 100-per-cent Bohemian.” 

morality but Irma Actually she is a hard boiled business 

comes out flatly for woman who wears a smock in order to 
none at all put it across on innocent art editors. 


The best thing she draws is a contract 


EDME 

Edme Viardot has enough French ancestry to give her 

an attractively wicked look. Back of the fascinating 

facade, however, she is a Human Angel-cake. Many 

a man, expecting poison from her hands, has received 
nothing but whole wheat bread 


Various Eminent Villagers 
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A Group of Amusing Muses from the Bohemian Wilds of Washington Square 
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Mixed Foursomes at Golf 


In Which the Hope is Expressed That America Will Take Them to Its Heart 


CUSTOM is growing among golf players 
in America which, if I may make so 


bold, ought certainly to be checked. I 
allude to the four ball foursome—especially 
when played by men and women together. 

Mixed four-ball matches are too long: they 
clutter up the course and make it difficult for 
players who have two-ball matches on their 
hands: they are unfair to the women and are, 
finally, rather poor form. 

In Great Britain we are much more wedded 
to the two-ball foursome than to the match 
with four balls—especially when two of the 
contenders are women. This article is written 
in the hope that Americans will develop a 
fondness for what we call mixed foursomes, 
that is, a match in which two of the players are 
men and two are women, one of the men 
paired with one of the women, playing against 
a man and a woman similarly paired. Each 
side drives, and plays one ball only. 

I always recall with a chuckle the story of a 
lovely and famous lady of the stage, who was 
taken down to Walton Heath to play a four- 
some with the great James Braid. She had 
a beautiful new set of clubs, shining with 
varnish, and she toppled the ball off the tee a 
distance of about fifteen yards at a time, while 
her illustrious partner excelled himself in 
the matter of recoveries. At last one of her 
mild little shots was less fortunate than the 
others, and the ball came to rest in the heart of 
a thick bush. It was Braid’s turn to play. He 
took his heaviest niblick; the earth shook: 
the bush was rent in pieces, and the ball moved 
some twenty yards, which was probably nine- 
teen yards further than any other living man 
could have moved it. The lady turned to her 
partner with her most bewitching smile— 
“Well, Mr. Braid,” she said, “It’s a comfort 
to find that even you can miss a shot now and 
then.” 

A Mixed Foursome Tournament 
HAT is a story of one kind of mixed four- 
some, which is really only a form of 
sporting with Amaryllis in the shade, or, 
to be more precise in the sun. It is very agree- 
able as far as it goes but nine holes is just about 
as far as it ought togo. My theme is rather the 
serious, or reasonably serious mixed foursome, 

in which all four players are players. 

I have just come home from playing in and 
watching a mixed foursome tournament at 
Worplesdon in Surrey, in which the field con- 
tained nearly all the best English lady players, 
and a number of the best men, and am bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm about it. Not only 
did it blend stern and friendly golf in the hap- 
piest way, but the play was extraordinarily 
good, especially the ladies’ play. I am con- 
vinced on one point. Nobody knows how well 
ladies can play till he sees them in this form of 
double harness. They play very well against 
one another in their own Championships; they 
signally fail, as a rule, to do themselves justice 
when pitted against really strong male play- 
ers, since they are struggling all the time, and 
crushed by the sense of being outdriven; but 
when these strong men are their partners and 
help them over the ground, then they become 
veritable tigresses. 
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It is natural enough that this should be so. 
Everybody knows how comforting is the sen- 
sation of playing a two ball foursome with a 
first-class professional as a partner. One’s duty 
becomes the almost purely negative one of 
keeping out of trouble. One need strive for no 
vast length. A reasonable measure of inglori- 
ous blamelessness is all that is asked of one, 
and with the confidence inspired by having so 
tremendous an ally, the devil is in it if one can- 
not avoid the grosser forms of sin. So it is with 
the ladies in these mixed foursomes. Straighter 
wooden club play I do not wish to see. Erring 
man plunged occasionally into the fir trees and 
the heather, but woman kept down the middle 
of the fairway with a positively aggravating 
accuracy. 


Remarkably Low Scores 


) y= scores that many of the couples did 
(reckoned by honest arithmetic and not 
by the mendacious art of “approximation” 
in which golfing reporters acquire such profi- 
ciency) were amazingly good. Worplesdon is a 
very fine course, and by no means an easy one. 
I should say that in point of scoring difficulty it 
is much the same as the course of the Country 
Club at Brookline. Well, these mixed pairs 
were coming in with scores of two or three over 
an average of fours, scores that the male part- 
ner would have been well content to do on his 
own account. In one match between Miss 
Joyce Wethered and her brother, the ultimate 
winners, and another strong pair, the better 
of the two balls for the first nine holes was 33. 
The most dramatic incident of all was in the 
final when the Wethereds had two consecutive 
fours at two consecutive long holes, the elev- 
enth and twelfth. One is 526 yards and the 
other 446 yards long, so that I think we may 
grant to both fours the dignity of a birdie. 
Moreover, the twelfth was played against a 
decided breeze. Yet, from his sister’s tee shot, 
Mr. Wethered put a huge brassie shot bang 
home over a cross bunker and the lady only 
just failed to hole the putt for a three. It was 
magnificent, but really it was not ladylike golf. 

But then, it must be admitted, that Miss 
Wethered does not play ladylike golf. She 
plays golf like a very good man. We Britishers 
may be feeling rather humble just now after 
the last two Open Championships and the 
friendly castigation you administered to us at 
Southampton and Brookline this summer, but 
on one point we remain arrogant. I have not 
yet had the pleasure of seeing Miss Glenna 
Collett play, but at any rate till I do I shall 
think Miss Wethered the best lady player “hat 
has yet existed. She is long and streag and 
straight with all her clubs, she is an excellent 
putter, and she makes fewer bad shots—very 
distinctly fewer—than any male amateur that 
we can boast. She has swept the board here 
this year in the matter of Championships, but 
I think her last achievement is the most elo- 
quent as showing where she stands in relation 
to male golfers. 

Playing in a competition at Walton Heath 
she went round, with a card and pencil, and 
with one disastrous seven, in 78. Now Walton 
Health is generally reckoned as hard as any 


inland course we possess. I cannot think of a 
harder one anywhere except Pine Valley. It is 
long, the greens are not easy, and the heather is 
diabolically tenacious. The official “scratch 
score” here is 78, and it is a score that would 
very often win the scratch medal in a club to 
which Mr. Holderness, the Amateur Cham- 
pion, Mr. Harry Braid, and a number of other 
good players belong. That is the score Miss 
Wethered did, on a fine day certainly, but not 
in summer conditions, or with any great 
amount of run in the ground. It was a truly 
remarkable achievement. 

Among the different pairs in the tourna- 
ment was almost every possible combina- 
tion of relationships. There were brothers and 
sisters, husbands and wives, father and daugh- 
ter, mother and son, brother-in-law and sister- 
in-law. We did not run to grandmothers nor, 
as far as I know, was there an affianced couple, 
but no doubt this last will follow as a natural 
consequence. Among pairs so diversely consti- 
tuted there was naturally great differences be- 
tween the relative skill of the two partners. 
Consequently there were differences of opinion 
as to the holes at which the ladies should most 
appropriately strike. 

There was the generally reckoned orthodox 
school, which held that the ladies should drive 
at the even holes; there was a smaller and more 
original school which held exactly the opposite 
opinion. When pairs from the two schools met, 
the 1esults were rather entertaining. I remem- 
ber one match last year, in which Mrs. Bourne 
and her son Mr. John Morrison, were playing 
against the Wethereds. There was a suppressed 
giggle on the first tee, when Mrs. Bourne hit 
off her straight steady, but not very long 
little “shottie,” to be followed by Mr. Roger 
Wethered’s terrific slash. When the two sides 
have these opposite ideas, as to the best tac- 
tics, each side in turn gains a big lead off the 
tee, and the game seems rather to resemble 
lawn tennis, the alternate advantage gained by 
the man’s tee shot being like that gained by the 
service in tennis. 


A Suggestion for America 


AM not going to be pompous and tiresome, 

and preach a sermon to American golfers on 
the general virtues of the foursome proper, 
with two balls, as compared with the four ball 
match. Americans like the latte: ‘the better of 
the two, and no doubt will continue to do so. 
But I do venture to suggest that, when men 
and women play together, the foursome is the 
game. 

When a man and woman are partners in a 
four ball match, it is comparatively poor fun 
for the woman. She suffers, as she does in a 
single against a man, from the feeling of being 
overweighted and out-driven. She may “come 
in” now and again, she may do so in fact at 
some very important moment, and turn the 
fortunes of the day, but she does not expect to 
do so, and she feels like a fifth wheel. In a 
two ball foursome on the other hand, one ball 
for each pair, she enjoys a more dignified and 
pleasanter status: she does her full share of the 
work and can take her full share of the 
credit. 
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VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





MURAY 


HUGH WALPOLE . 
Because his father was Bishop of Edinburgh; 
because he served with the Russian Red Cross 
in the European war: because his fifteen novels 
are all of the highest literary order; because his 
collection of Walter Scott material is the finest 
in existence; but, chiefly because he is now in 
America delivering a notable and stimulating 
series of lectures on the structure of the novel 


€. E. HAUGHTON, LTO. 
















DAGUERRE 
MAY WIRTH 


Because she is the most far-famed of bare- 
back riders; because she has trained, to 
perfection, twelve white horses in twelve 
years; because she began her career, at the 
age of seven, as a contortionist with Bar- 
num and Bailey; because accident after 
accident has failed to check her meteoric 
career, and finally because she is still somer- 
saulting her way to fame in a vaudeville 
tour of the world. 


GEORGE BELCHER (Left) 


Because he is a distinguished black and 
white character artist; because his passion 
for types and characters is so great that 
he never makes a drawing unless from a 
living model; because he has become the 
mainstay of ‘‘Punch”’ and ‘‘The Tatler;’’ 
because he is one of the best liked figures in 
the artistic life of London, but chiefly be- 
cause he has now sprung into fame as a 
color etcher 


MARCEL PROUST (Right) 


Because, as a profound parodist he has 
achieved in France, a distinction compara- 
ble to that of Max Beerbohm’s in England; 
because he introduced Paul Morand to the 
public in a preface which supplied an origi- 
nal revaluation of French prose; but chiefly 
because, in his enormous novel ‘A la Re- 
cherche du Temps Perdu,’’ he has appeared 
as the most considerable figure in the new 
movement to shift the field of the novel 
from realistic documentation to the mys- 
teries of the individual consciousness 


PIRIE MACOONALO 


HENRY MILLER 
Because he began his notable career as an actor 
with Mme. Modjeska; because he soon became 
the leading man with Minnie Maddern; because 
he and Gilbert Miller, his son, are two of New 
York’s most distinguished and art-respecting 
managers, but chiefly because, in Paul Geraldy’s 
new play he is now appearing at the height of 
his powers, after forty-five years on the stage 
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The Law of Symmetry in Auction 


Showing That a Knowledge of Suit Distribution Is As Important As High Cards 


been regarded as a game of aces and kings. 

All our theories of declaring are based on 
the possession or absence of those cards, in 
connection with a certain number of small cards 
in the same suit. The play of the hands is 
guided by the possibilities of the partnership 
holding, which the declarer sees, and the ad- 


| | P to the present time, auction has usually 


| versaries infer. In calling, there is no thought 


of the distribution of suits in the other hands, 
until it is disclosed in the bidding. The dealer 
will call a heart on five to the ace king queen, 
without any idea as to the probability of find- 
ing four or five hearts in one hand against him. 

Mr. Ely Culbertson, who is one of the most 
consistently successful of the players at the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club in New York, 
which is the birthplace of modern auction has 
for the past three years been working upon the 
theory that we pay too much attention to aces 
and kings, and not enough to the distribution 
of the suits in the hand as a whole. He insists 
that this is an indication of the probable dis- 
tribution of the suits in the other hands, and 
that there is a law of symmetry that governs 
this distribution, which, if properly understood 
and applied, is the most valuable guide to both 
bidding and play, and will in time, as it be- 
comes more widely known, revolutionize the 
entire game of auction. 

Culbertson’s law of symmetry is based upon 
two fundamental facts, hitherto apparently 
unnoticed. One is that if you hold a certain 
type of hand, such as suits distributed in the 
ratio of 5 4 3 1, some other player at the table 
will hold a similar distribution, as the hands 
seem to run in pairs. Upon examining 100 con- 
secutive deals it was found that in only 18 of 
them was ‘this pairing of the hands absent. 
For three hands to be alike was very rare. This 
is due to the fact that thirteen is an odd 
number. 

The second part of the law of symmetry is 
that if your hand shows a certain distribution 
of the four suits, such as 5 4 3 1, some indi- 
vidual suit will be found to have precisely that 
distribution among the four hands. This law 
was found to hold true in gg deals out of the 
Ioo examined. 

There are three suit distributions which are 
more probable than others. These are 4 4 3 2, 
5332, and 5431. Mr. Culbertson calls 
these normal. Abnormal distributions are 
6322, 6421,6331,5521,4441, etc. 
Between these we have two distributions which 
are almost normal, 5 4 2 2, and 4333. In 
practice it will be found that as a rule normal 
distributions work better as no-trumpers; ab- 
normal distributions as suit contracts. 

The law of symmetry seems to force the suits 
to balance any irregularity among their dis- 
tributions. Suppose you hold eight hearts. The 
remaining forty-four cards in the pack must 
arrange themselves in such a manner as to 
accommodate themselves to this abnormal 
grouping of eight hearts, fitting themselves 
into some pattern that will adjust itself to the 
Short suits in the 9ight-heart hand. This will 
naturally require abnormal distribution of 
some other suit or suits. Every bridge player 
must have noticed how often he finds a long 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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suit against him when he has an unusually 
long suit himself. 

If such a suit of eight hearts is held out, to- 
gether with five cards in other suits, and the 
remaining thirty-nine cards dealt out in three 
packets, it will invariably be found that some 
other hand is as abnormal as the eight-heart 
hand. Here is such a deal. 














VA 
&Q97 
OKJ542 
@A982 
9973 ‘ Y 10 
aK A Bl #AJ108653 
#11096 ‘ 87 
oKJ1064 @0Q73 
YKQJ86542 
442 
oQ3 
a5 


Z’s hand is abnormal, and B’s hand pairs 
with it in this respect. The hands of A and Y 
are both normal, and alike, the distribution 
being 5 43 1. The spade suit agrees with the 
second law of symmetry in being distributed 
normally, like the suits in the normal hands, 


31. 
The parallelism between the distribution 
of suits and hands is so remarkable that it is 
astonishing it has not been pointed out before. 
In the examination of the roo deals already 
referred to, a plot was made of each, showing 


in horizontal lines the distribution of the suits 
in each hand, and in the vertical columns the 
distribution of the suits themselves in the four 
hands. 

This made it an easy matter to discover both 
the pairing of hands with the same suit distri- 
butions, and to note the parallels between 
hands and suits. Here is an example: 
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065 


Tabulate tnese hands in the following man- 
ner, and we get a diagram in which the hori- 
zontal and the vertical distributions are seen 
at a glance. 


= << es 
A holds; 4 4 - 5 
Y holds; - 4 5 4 
B holds; 5 2 4 2 
Z holds; 4 3 4 2 


The A and Y hands are paired in suit dis- 
tribution, 5440. The distribution of the 
four suits in A’s hand, and also in Y’s, is the 
same as the distribution of the hearts and dia- 
monds in all the hands. The distribution of 
the suits in B’s hand, 5 4 2 2, is the same as the 
distribution of the spades in all the hands. 
The distribution of the suits in Z’s hand, 4 4 
3 2, is the same as the distribution of the 
clubs in all the hands. 

As confirming the almost universal applica- 
tion of this law of what Culbertson calls “hori- 
zontal and vertical agreement” there was only 
one deal in the 100 examined, in which this 
parallelism between hands and suits was found 
to be absent. This is it: 
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9643 
&AJ2 
oA82 
@KJ92 


The A and Z hands are alike in suit distribu- 
tion, 4333. Y’s hand is 63 22, and B’s 
is 55 21. There is no suit that is distributed 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Excellence of New Chassis and Standardized Design 





One of the smartest of the new standard cars to be displayed at the 
National Show will be this Peerless brougham, with greatly improved 
lines and most attractive fittings 





The Durant 4-cylinder roadster has a 
commodious rear compartment for the 
storage of golf clubs and luggage 














The First National Exposition 
for 1923 Reveals the Standard 
Motor Styles 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


EVER, since the argument started as to 
whether the clanking juggernaut of 
Elwood Haynes or the wheezy horseless 

carriage of Charles E. Duryea was the first 
American automobile, have there been so few 
changes of a radical nature in chassis and 
bodies to report as are going to be displayed in 
the first of the big 1923 motor car expositions, 
the New York National Automobile Show, 
which opens at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, on January 6th, and will carry on 
through January 13th. By the same token, 
there has never been on display, in this country 
at least, such a collection of fine, standard cars 
and never before has public interest in them 
been so great. 

Eighty-three different makes of 








automobiles will be exhibited, 
slightly fewer than last year but 
the presence of 290 separate ex- 
hibitors of automobile accessories 
renders this show the largest 
automobile exhibition ever pre- 
sented in this country. The Euro- 
pean shows this year are much 
larger than ours, but that is be- 
cause over there they have no 
enormous quantity-production 
companies turning out hundreds 
of thousands of similar models; 








In the new Wills Sainte Claire 
sedan both front seats tilt for- up of a larger number of manufac- 


Ne Se ey Seems Sar auter- turers whose output is relatively 
ing and leaving the car 


therefore, their industry is made 


small. The second holding of the 
Annual National Show will be in 
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One of the most attractive of the Lafayette cars Haynes’ new 55 5-passenger sport sedan 
at the Show will be this well appointed sport (above) has everything a modern car should 
sedan, with rear trunk, massive tire carrier, 8- have, including six disc wheels, front and 

cylinder engine and luxurious fittings rear bumpers, spacious trunk, individual 


steps, gasoline gauge on the instrument 
board, roof ventilator and drum type head- 
lamps 





(Left) A detail of the new 

Jordan Blue Boy sport tour- 

| ing car, showing the neatness —__— anos 

of its rear arrangement, with 

trunk, extra tire, bumper, 

stop light and other luxuri- 
ous touches 
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(Right) Among the new 
| Leocomobile models at the 
| Show will be this 7-passenger 





limousine-landaulet, one of 
the smartest chauffeur-driv- 
en types for town use 
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are Main Features 


of the Automobile Show 





the Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, 
Chicago, from January 27th to February 3rd. 

It was formerly the custom to make the 
New York Show the occasion for the introduc- 
tion of the year’s new models and no company 
of any considerable standing would dare let 
the event pass without revealing some amaz- 
ingly novel change in body or chassis. Now, 
the shoe is on the other foot and no standard 
manufacture would dare appear with a mass- 
production model which differed very materi- 
ally from the cars turned out by other manu- 


facturers. In that last sentence you have the ‘9 


keynote of the trend of standard automobile 
styles in America at the present moment. 
Maybe something secret is in prospect and 
will not be revealed until the opening night of 
the Show. I doubt it. At any rate, after con- 
sultation with all of the companies whose cars 
will be exhibited at the Show, and seeing photo- 
graphs of practically all of these machines I 
do not hesitate to say that the Dagmar, pro- 
duced by the Crawford Automobile Company, 
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is the most radically “different” American car 





produced this year. This cleverly 
designed machine, which incor- 
porates in its body lines much 
that belongs to Packard but also 
much which belongs only to it- 
self, was shown prominently in 
this magazine at the time of its 
appearance a couple of months 
ago and there is no need to re- 
describe it here. The motoring 
public has grown more motorwise 
with the passing years and small 
changes in chassis and body mean 
more to it than they did. Hence, 














it is content to look over several 
hundred new models in search of 
minor changes which a few years 
ago would have passed _ un- 
noticed. 


(Above) A glimpse at the new 

Westcott touring car at the 

Show discloses an unusual 
carrier for the extra tire 











Among the few broughams made 
by standard American manufac- 
turers, is this new product of 
Pierce-Arrow (above) displayed 
with other new Pierce-Arrow mod- 
els at the Show 











No car has made more progress in America in the last year than the 

Wills Sainte Claire. Above is the newest roadster which will be dis- 

played at the Show, with disc wheels, long graceful lines and a powerful 
and remarkably flexible 8-cylinder motor 











Long graceful lines distinguish the Cole 
Show cars, the coupe of which 1s shown 
above 
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New Buick four and six-cylinder cars will form 

a prominent part of the exposition. Above is the 

latest 6-cylinder touring car which is an im- 
provement over previous models 











Liberty has undergone in- 
tense refinement in its body 
designs. This is the newest 
Show car, called by the com- 
pany the Commander Coupe 





The front compartment of 
the Jordan Blue Boy touring 
car shows the unpleated blue 
Morocco leather seats, the 
one piece windshield and the 
neat arrangement of the in- 
struments 














Cadillac’s new coupe, called a Victoria, is one 
of the most popular of this well-established line 
at the Show; a splendid car for all-year use 


A very numerous display will signalize the new 

Hupmobile models, of which the roadster above 

is one of the most pleasing for fair-weather 
driving 





The new Hudson Coach, 
which is a comfortable 5- 
passenger sedan 


Marmon’s brougham, 
shown above, is one of 
the most stunning ex- 
amples of this excellent 
American car at the 
Show. Note the wide 
window space 


An entire new line of 

Oaklands will make its 

debut at the Show, led 

by this graceful little 
coupe 








The 1923 Lexington roadster has a wheel 
base of 123 inches, and an Ansted enzine fit- 
ted with Moore multiple exhaust system 


Anderson cars have been greatly improved 
in their body lines. Above is the newest 
Show car, a commodious soft top sedan 





The Davis coupe can accommodate five pas- 
sengers and has disc wheels, individual alumi- 
num steps, double front bumpers, and sun visor 


The Stanley 5-passenger Utility Car is a brand 
new steamer of distinguished ancestry. It costs 
very little more than the new model touring car 











VANITY FAIR 





Oldsmobile’s new sport roadster, displayed 

at the Palace Show, has disc wheels, two 

extra tires and a number of interesting 

touches, including a special arrangement 
for carrying golf clubs 


The exhibitors at the Show are: 


Ambassador Hatfield Paige 
Anderson Haynes Paterson 
Apperson a.C.5 Peerless 
Auburn Hudson Pierce-Arrow 
Buick Hupmobile Pilot 
Cadillac Jewett Premier 
Case Jordan Rauch-Lang 
Chalmers King Rickenbacker 
Chandler Kissel R. & V. 
Chevrolet Kline Kar Knight 
Cleveland Lafayette Reo 
Climber Lexington Roamer 
Cole Liberty Rotary Six 
Columbia Lincoln Saxon 
Courier Locomobile Sayers 
Crawford McFarlan Standard 
Davis Marmon Stanley 
Detroit Electric Maxwell Star 
Dodge fercer Stearns- 
Dorris Milburn Elec- — Knight 
Dort tric Stephens 
Durant Mitchell Studebaker 
Karl Moon Stutz 
Elcar Nash Templar 
Elgin National Velie 
Essex Noma Westcott 
Franklin Oakland Wills-St. 
Gardner Oldsmobile Claire 
Gray Overland Willys- 
Handley- Packard Knight 
Knight 


You don’t see any particularly new names in 
that list for the reason that the National Avto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, under whose 
auspices the National Shows are held, for- 
bids the exhibition at the Shows of the product 
of any company which has not been producing 
automobiles for at least a year. 

Have I given the impression that the Show 
will contain nothing new or interesting? I 
haven’t meant to. There is much that is new 
and interesting but it is all in the nature of 
normal automotive progress ‘rather than sud- 
den and astonishing innovations in body and 





All the new Packard 6-cylinder cars will 
accompany their big brothers to the Show, 
including this businesslike sedan-limousine 
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One of the most colorful cars at the Show 

is the new Jordan Play Boy sport roadster 

for two passengers. It has many features 
worth investigating 


chassis design. Let us look over a few of the 
things the motoring public will see for the first 
time when the Palace doors open on January 
5th. 

Franklin is out with a complete new line of 
vody models. That in itself is an interesting 
development, especially in view of the new 
engine which was announced by the Franklin 
Company a very short time ago. Franklin has 
always been different in appearance and in 
operation from other American automobiles. 
[t is by far the most popular of all our air- 
cooled machines and its bodies have not 
always been understandable by those whose 
eves are accustomed to the styles set by water- 
cooled cars. A vast improvement took place in 
Franklin bodies last year and this year’s cars 
are infinitely better looking than anything 
Franklin has produced to date. They appear 
longer, with straighter lines, and, except for 
the distinctive Franklin radiator, are very 
little unlike the accepted standard in Ameri- 
can automobiles. The radiator is straighter 
than formerly, the tilt being practically elim- 
inated. Among these new models is one 
called the demi-sedan which is quite similar in 
its construction to some of the European 
machines, in that it is a touring car with a per- 
manent soft roof and sliding windows which 
allow it to be opened or enclosed at will. This 
is a real step forward in standard cars. 

At the moment of writing, it appears that 
the little Franklin Four, announced during last 
year’s Show, will not be present in the Franklin 
booth this year and, in fact, will not be seen 
at all during 1923. If this turns out to be the 
case, it is too bad because this little machine 
was expected to enhance considerably the 
growing interest in smaller air-cooled cars. 

An important development at the show is 
the first appearance of the new Mercer 6- 
cylinder cars. There is nothing radical about 
the new Mercer. It is of the same 132-inch 
wheelbase as the four, which will also be con- 
tinued by Mercer. The engine is a neat accessi- 
ble machine of the overhead valve type and 


Th 





The Reo cars for 1923 are —-ure attractive than 

ever. This 7-passenger sedan has long, grace- 

ful lines, neat lamps, disc wheels, double 
windshield and sun visor 


Liberty has undergone great refinement of 
lines in all its models, but none is more pleas- 
ing than the long line, soft top coupe above, 
with its novel sideiamps, 

aluminum steps 





Among the new Chandlers 

is the Metropolitan 5-pas- 

senger sedan shown above, 

a smart car for all-weather 
driving 


(Right) One of the newest 
cars at the Show will be 
this Studebaker Big Six 
5-passenger sedan, called 
the coupe. It has very 
complete equipment 


The KisseY sedan at the Show is a massive, 

comfortaljle machine. It has a long aluminum 

step with €n upturned mudguard, an unusual 

placing of \ts extra tires, sun visor and high 
crowned fenders 


disc wheels and 





(Above) Moon’s new 
6-58 is the latest addi- 
tion to this sturdy line. 
It is a 7-passenger 
machine 













Stephens cars have undergone great improve- 

ment in body lines during the past year. The 

photograph above shows the /7-passenger 

sedan, which will form part of the Stephens 
exhibit 


Gentle curves and general neatness distinguish 

the Velie cars for the coming year. This 5- 

passenger touring car has many features to 
recommend it 


The Buick 6-cylinder sedan is a commodious 

machine for seven passengers. Its lines have 

been entirely remodeled since last year and it 

will be one of the General Motors’ leaders at 
the Show 


Haynes, as one of the highest type of standard 
cars, is appearing for 1923 in a number of 
attractive guises. The new ‘‘55” 5-passenger 
sport sedan is remarkably well equipped 














An entirely new 6-cylinder car is being in- 
troduced at the Show by the R. & V. 
Motor Company, with Knight type sleeve 
valve motor and many improvements. 
The new touring car is pictured above 
with wire wheels and side wind wings 


the new chassis increases considerably the use- 
fulness of this famous car for the exigencies of 
modern motoring. 

Another popular company to bring out a 
new 6-cylinder line in addition to its 4-cylinder 
cars at the Show is the Dort. The new Dorts, 
in eight separate models, make one more in the 
growing list of 6-cylinder cars at less than 
$1,000. Two years ago there were only four 
popular cars in America in the less-than- 
$1,000 class. Today there are approxi- 
mately twenty-four and six of them 
are 6-cylinder machines. The body 
styles of the new Dort are a pleasing 
but conventional combination of gen- 
tle curves and long straight lines and 
the fittings are considerably better than aby 
the average in the lower price field. al 

The Stanley steam car, inspired, no 
doubt, by the eminent Dr. Coué, con- 
tinues to get better and better daily. 
Its new Model 740, all types of which 
will be present at the Show, are beauti- 
ful machines, indistinguishable on the 
outside from the higher grades of gaso- 
line cars. Among the new Stanleys is a 
5-passenger sedan called “The Utility” 
car. ‘This is the Stanley Company’s 
























Here are Franklin’s new 
body lines for 1923, as re- 
vealed at the Show on the 
7-passenger sedan and other 
models. In the last six 
months the Franklin has 
been revised from radiator to 
rear bumper 


An announcement of interest 

is that of the forthcoming 

DORT 6-cylinder models of 

which the roadster is shown 
below 
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engine. 


interpretation of the demand for a closed car 
at less cost than the usual machine of that 
character, but without the skimping which 
some manufacturers have practised to bring 
one or two models of their enclosed types down 
to the neighborhood of their open cars. 

The R. & V. Motor Company, one of the 
few manufacturers of cars with Knight type 
engines, will reveal a brand new 6-cylinder 
model at the New York Show, with very im- 
portant improvements, including a four-bearing 
instead of a three-bearing crankshaft and con- 
siderably increased power. The most radical 
change in the appearance of the R. & V. 
Knight cars is the elimination of the pointed 
radiator in favor of a nickel-plated radiator of 
flat front. The new R. & V. Knights have a 
wheelbase of 124 inches and remarkably com- 
plete equipment. 

Introduced a few months ago, the Barley 
Six, built by the manufacturers of the Roamer 
car, will form a prominent part of the Roamer 
exhibit. This machine, which supplies one of 
the few unusual color notes in the Show, which, 
unfortunately, runs mostly to black or nearly 
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With long lines, denoting grace and speed, the Paige-Detroit Daytona 


roadster will appeal to many lovers of fine sporting cars 


Anything radically different in the automobile line is bound to 
attract large crowds at the Show. This will be particularly true of 
the car above, the Rotary Six, with the rotary valve Bournonville 
This machine, after rigorous tests, was introduced last 


year, but is just now getting into production 
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No announcement of the year has at- 

tracted more attention than that concern- 

ing the new Stearns 6-cylinder Knight 

type cars, which will be at the Show witl 

the well known 4’s. The photograph shows 
the new 6-cylinder touring car 


black cars, does not give the appearance of 
being very much smaller than the Roamer but 
is considerably lighter and less expensive but 
no less roomy. 

Several months have elapsed since the an- 
nouncement of the appearance of the 6-cylinder 
Knight type models of the famous old Stearns, 
but the public has not yet had an intensive 
look at them. This opportunity will be pre- 
sented at the Automobile Show where the new 
sixes will be shown along with the 
Stearns 4-cylinder models. The interest 
in Knight type 6-cylinder cars lies in the 
fact that while a number of 4-cylinder 
Knight type motors have been built 
successfully in this country, something 
has seemed to stand in the way of the 
progress of 6-cylinder machines built 
on this principle. The Stearns Com- 
pany has been long established in the 
industry and has created an enviable 
reputation for reliability and conserva- 
tism. Therefore, its new 6-cylinder cars 
will receive more than passing attention 
from the motoring public. Their wheel- 
base is 130 inches, 5 inches longer than 
on the 4-cylinder models and the new 

(Continued on page 94) 





No car in America has a 
finer history than the Dor- 
ris. Above is one of its Show 
cars, a stunning sedan with 
body by Hume of Boston. 
The Dorris is a powerful 6- 
cylinder car of very rugged 
construction 


Probably the most striking 

example of improved lines 

in the Show will be the 

Mitchell cars, the touring 

body of which is shown be- 
low 
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One of the most interesting bodies at the 
Paris Salon was this Hispano-Suiza, built by 
Kellner. It is an entirely convertible sedan. 
Beautiful workmanship distinguishes its top 
and its disappearing pillars and windows 





The Paris Salon 


~I 
wn 


The posts separating the two side doors fold 
over onto the back of the driver’s seat, when 
the car is open, as in the lower picture. 
This stunning car is trimmed with a gray- 
green cloth with inlaid gray maple fittings 


The Largest Automobile Show Ever Held in France Emphasizes Smaller 
Cars and Higher Prices with Increased Use of Four Wheel Brakes 


hibition drew so large a number of appli- 
cations that the Grand Palais was not of 
sufficient size to hold them all and it was 
necessary to stage the trucks, delivery cars, 
small cars, motorcycles and stationary en- 
gines in two other buildings across the river; 
an arrangement which proved convenient ex- 
cept, perhaps, to those manufacturers who 
were showing small cars in addition to their 
larger models. In these instances, visitors 
were unable to see the full range of their 
models grouped together on one stand. 
The Paris Salon has not the same interna- 
tional atmosphere as the London Show. For 
instance, the American exhibit included only 


[hi Seventeenth French Automobile Ex- 





Above is shown one of the 
custom built Farman cars 
at the Paris Salon. This is a 
cabriolet by Kellner, fully 
collapsible, with wooden ar- 
tillery wheels and a blue fin- 
ish throughout, with lemon 
wood inlaid work 


By COUTTS BISS 


Cadillac, Chevrolet, Buick, Oakland, Oldsmo- 
bile and Overland. Of foreign countries, per- 
haps Italy was best represented, and then 
Belgium. Great Britain had only a poor repre- 
sentation, by comparison, and ex-enemy coun- 
tries were excluded entirely. 

The appearance of the Salon was much im- 





The cabriolet above, on an 
18 h. p. Peugeot chassis, is 
entirely collapsible and, in 
its open position, looks ex- 
actly like a large touring car. 
It is beautifully fitted, has 
extra seats facing forward, 
with very comfortable ad- : 
justable backs, and is toned 
in gray, both inside and out 





proved by the elimination of the standards 
bearing the name-boards of the various -firms 
over their exhibits. These boards were slung, 
instead, from the balcony across the hall, with 
the exception of the central dome, which, owing 
to its height, did not admit of this arrange- 
ment. The colour scheme, in blue and cream, 
was very pleasing and carried out with char- 
acteristic French taste. 

The most interesting feature of the exhibi- 
tion to hardened visitors was, naturally, the 
number of entirely new models which were 
staged apart from previous models of thesame 
companies. Ballot showed his new 4-cylinder 
models. Bugatti appeared with two new 8- 

(Continued on page 9) 





The Voisin car is attracting 
considerable attention in 
France just now, as one of 
Europe’s best mass-produc- 
tion automobiles. Above is 
shown a new cabriolet dis- 
played at the Paris Salon 
by its builders, Méiillion- 
Guiet 


Some of the town car bodies 
on Renault cars were well 
worth inspection. One of 
them is shown at the left, a 
majestic limousine by Mil- 
lion-Guiet with every con- 


2 ceivable motoring comfort 


and lines which spell power 
and speed 
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A sensible skating kit as- 
sembled from the ward- 
robe—a four button coat 
of the informal sack suit, a 
pair of odd knickers in har- 
mony, stockings rolled over 
the cuffs and boots with 
skates attached. A flannel 
shirt of one of the new rich 
shades of blue, copper, 
orange or brown would be 
very smart 
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A belted jacket and knick- 
ers of fleece is just the 
thing for an especially cold 
day. A gaily patterned 
sweater, such as the Prince 
of Wales wears, a bright 
colored shirt and tie and 
knickers fastened over gay 
stockings is the appropri- 
ate scheme for the winter 
landscape 











Drawings by CARL HASLAM 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Notes on the Selection of the Clothes Most Suitable for Winter Sports 


HERE is no wardrobe for winter sports 
[other than that dictated by common 

sense. The activities of winter sports 
require warm, but not heavy or cumbersome 
clothing. Therefore a pair of knickers, a 
flannel shirt, a comfortable loose fitting jacket 
with a slip-on sweater, or some woolly type of 
waistcoat, are the things suited to these activi- 
ties. As the articles mentioned are a part of 
every well-equipped man’s wardrobe, there re- 
mains only the necessity of assembling them 
with an eye to the picturesque and to the gaiety 
befitting the occasion. There are no more 
decorative sports in the world than skating, 
skiing, tobogganing, etc. When one comes on- 
to an ice pond, tucked away in some corner of 
the winter country side of a late winter after- 
noon, where young people are skating, the 
scene appears more brilliant than anything on 
the stage of a modern revue. There is some- 
thing about the snow-clad landscape that cries 
for a red tam o’shanter or a green muffler. 
The girl one wants to skate with most is the 
one wearing the orange sweater or the scarlet 
coat. It is downright perverse to attach one- 
self to this scene without a bright necktie, gay 
muffler, or colored shirt. This is the day of 
bright colors in men’s clothes. The correct 
sport shirt is made of a tropical weight flannel 
in bright blues, copper red, orange, salmon or 
lemon yellow. A sweater, such as the Prince of 
Wales wears, is a riot in color and design, and 
is now the smart man’s taste in place of the 
drab colored thing of yesterday. Even for 
town wear, the newest muffler is a striped affair 


of two or more bright colors. The country 
gentleman on Long Island resembles the 
Canadian woodsman more than his former self. 

To return to the details of the modern gaily 
dressed sportsman, an example in color schemes 
may be worked out with the above illustrations 
as pegs on which to hang the clothes. In the 
illustration at the left, the four button jacket, 








It is often more comfortable to skate in a sweater 

or some ‘‘slip-on” article such as this chamois 

blouse with close fitting knitted collar, cuff and 

waistband, than to wear the conventional coat. 
Price of this chamois slip-on, $20.00 


which may be part of a four-piece sport suit, 
is made of a rough mixture in shades of blue 
and brown. The knickerbockers of gray blue 
material, with a faint over-plaid of brown are 
worn with heavy tan wool stockings rolled half 
way over the cuffs of the knickers. The flannel 
shirt with this scheme is deep sapphire blue. 
This is one of the new shades in sport shirtings. 
The tie is copper colored and the hat dark 
brown, tan or gray blue. 

An appropriate scheme for the figure at the 
right would be a jacket and knickers of bottle 
green fleece with green and black striped 
stockings, a salmon yellow flannel shirt, wine 
colored tie and gaily patterned sweater in 
blue, red, yellow and white and, to complete 
the details, the fleece cap should be brown with 
a green over-plaid. The color combination in 
this instance is in no way exaggerated, con- 
sidering the present fashions for bright colors, 
and it is entirely appropriate to an afternoon 
of skating. 

There is no part of a man’s wardrobe that 
gives him more pleasure than his sport and 
country clothes. They represent his hours of 
recreation and leisure. The man who is well 
turned out on the golf links arouses more in- 
terest among his companions than he who is 
well turned out for office hours. The shops 
have more tempting things for men in the way 
of sport clothes, than in almost any other line. 
The man who has not yet taken up the fad of 
collecting sweaters, ties, shirts, stockings, 
knickers, etc., to give him a greater variety in 
his country clothes, has a new pleasure in store. 
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Vanity Fair’s Guide in Selecting 
Ready-to-Wear Clothes 





It is our purpose to illustrate on this page, carefully selected 
models from the Ready-To-Wear manufacturer which are 
appropriate to the smartly dressed man’s wardrobe. The 
models are listed under the manufacturer’s name so that they 
may be easily traced to the shops which carry that make of 
clothing. Vanity Fair is pleased to supply on request any 
additional information regarding the models shown. 




















HIRSH-WICKWIRE make this beautiful sport 
jacket called ‘‘Skokie’’ which is sold as a two, 
three or four-piece suit. Knox of New York 
are showing this suit in a plain or mixed material 
with the knickerbockers made of cross-bar or 
plaid, harmonious with the jacket. This is a 
feature in accordance with the new fashion for 
odd knickerbockers and jackets 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN not only 

sponsor the full cut trousers, but they have 

introduced a new detail in the way of a corded 

waistband which prevents the shirt from 

working up and also holds the trousers securely 
at the waistline 





ALFRED DECKER & COHN with their 
“‘Cambridge”’ model are among the first of the 
ready-to-wear manufacturers to give the col- 
lege man a smart sack coat in place of the 
shapeless four-button clcthes of the past. This 
coat has a soft rolled front and when worn 
open, retains some semblance to fit because 
of its cut. The broad shoulders and lack of 
vent at the back are details in the cut of all 
smart clothing today 














HIRSH-WICKWIRE have perfected a soft 
front, two-button model called ‘‘ Phoenix” 
which is made with the latest stvle features of 
the London tailor. Note the short-waisted 
waistcoat, short jacket with broad shoulders 
and the full trousers with pleats at the waist- 
line. The trousers measure 21 inches at the 
knee and 18 inches at the cuff 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN offer the per- 
fected double-breasted blue serge worn by 
the smart man of Bond Street and Fifth 
Avenue. A shortish coat with wide shoulders, 
sleeves with four buttons, generously cut 
lapels and buttons spaced widely apart in 
front. The two top most buttons are wider 
than those below, a detail featured by some of 
the smart London Tailors 
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Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 


SHAVING BRUSH 
A new shaving brush which should 
appeal to the man with a stiff 
beard. After the lather is made 
with the bristles, the brush may 
be slipped into the handle and the 
soap well rubbed into the tace 
with the soft rubber teeth which 
surround it. Price $3.00 

















SHOE TREES 
Vanity Fair is a great exponent of the care of shoes, the 
first principle of which is always to place them on trees. 
Trees as illustrated, Price $1.50. Especially treated 
narrow laces give the neatest appearance tostreet shoes. 
Note the new crude rubber soles for sport and golf 
shoes, used on many of the newest models 
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SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 
Latest importation silk handkerchiefs in daring color 
and design. At left a combination of any three colors. 
Price $5.00 Atthe right, solid border with multi- 
colored center, $5.00 








SOCKS 


PAJAMAS 
Belted pajamas in ex- 
tremely gay materials are 
very popular. This model 
has a halt belt which ties 
in front. The coat is cut 
long and the collar may be 
worn buttoned or opened 
at the throat. They are to 
be had in either material 
shown here—in such in- 
teresting color schemes as 
saffron yellow, copper red, 
jade green, and marine 
blue combined with an- 
other harmonious color to 
accentuate the design. 

Price $10.00 





In the upper right hand 
corner are two luxurious 
pairs of evening socks. One 
with an elaborate clock 
embroidered in black or 
white, is in medium weight 
domestic silk, price $5.00. 
The other has an openwork 
clock picked out in silk. 
Price $6.00. In addition 
are shown two pair of 
medium wool socks of 
smart designs: a brown 
sock with tan and deep 
brown stripes, price $3.50, 
and a smart design in 
plum, brown and white 
squares, price $4.00 


FITTED BAG 
This is one of the most luxurious as well as the most 
practical suit cases made for traveling. The top tray, 
which contains all the fittings a man requires, when re- 
moved may be closed up like a small attache case (illus 
trated below) and carried to the dressing-room of a 
Pullman car with little trouble and economy of space. 

Price $80.00 








If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well 
Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair will gladly 
tell you the manufacturer’s name or the dealer from 
whom they may be purchased. Simply indicate the 
article and the page on which it is pictured. If you 
prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for you free of charge. 
Enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity 
Fair Publishing Co., 19 W. 44 Street: IN. Y. City. 
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Some of the 


32 ingredients of 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


Beef Broth 
Lima Beans 
Peas 

Sweet Corn 
Tomatoes 
Carrots 
Turnips 

Sweet Potatoes 
White Potatoes 
Celery 
Cabbage 
Alphabet Macaroni 
Barley 

Onion 

Leek 

Okra 

Parsley 


% 
4 . Fe 5) JosePy CAMPBELL COMPANY 4J¢ * 


CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S.A- 


aste the pride of the garden 
in this delicious vegetable soup! 











Fifteen luscious and tempting vegetables, each selected 
at its very perfection. Invigorating broth made from fine 
beef, which must conform with Campbell’s undeviating rule 
for Strict Quality. Cereals especially chosen for their rich 
nourishment. Savory herbs grown on our own farms the 
whole year round. But it is not alone the quality of these 
ingredients, not alone their number and variety which 
make Campbell’s Vegetable Soup such a decided addition 
to your luncheon or dinner. It is really in the skilled and 
finished blending that the Campbell’s chefs display the 
master-hand. To taste this soup is to know that fine soup- 





When snow is deep and drifts are steep making is an Art! 
I wear my biggest shoes. 


But my best fun is when I’m done, 2 1 kinds 1 2 cents a can 


For Campbell’s then I choose. 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


What the Smart Man in London Wears and Some Impressions of the Men in the Clubs 


SSENTIALLY traditionalist in the mat- 
i ter of men’s clothes, London is never 

more conservative than in dress clothes, 
and the changes from year to year are of the 
slightest. During the war, as in America, the 
dinner jacket and black tie were admitted 
everywhere, but fashion has again veered to 
the old custom, and unless a man is specifically 
requested to dress informally, he now wears the 
tail coat on all occasions. However, one still 
sees far more dinner jackets in restaurants than 
of yore, when black tie and short coat were for 
the home circle or the club alone, but in so- 
ciety, whether for small dance, ball, dinner or 
theatre party, the white tie is the rule. 

One may broadly define the fashion of to-day 
as an accentuation of the figure from the waist 
upwards. Coats are cut close to the body, so 
as to suggest its lines and sleeves are made 
narrow, without the slight “bell” effect of last 
year. From the waist down, it is as if the body 
were obliterated, trousers being made very full, 
pleated at the waist, and falling in one long line 
from hip to heel. The ideally cut trouser does 
not even give a hint of the calf of the leg when 
standing. 

A point of detail as regards trousers is that 
the braiding down the sides has quite gone out 
of fashion with full dress, and is seen but rarely 
with the dinner jacket. 

Another well-defined mode is that of wearing 
a silk hat instead of the opera hat. This 
fashion started when the dinner jacket came 
into such general use and it is undeniable that 


with it the shiny silk looks better than the 
opera hat. It has now spread to such an extent 
that the vast majority of well-dressed men wear 
nothing but a silk hat in the evenings. Soft 
hats are not worn with dinner jackets by Eng- 
lishmen except out of season in London, and 
this rarely, or else at foreign resorts where it is 
the custom of the country. 


RESS ties are worn with a very narrow 

bow. This is particularly true of the 
white tie, the ends of which are kept just 
within the breadth of the wing on the collar. 
In addition, they are tied with the smallest 
possible knot, and are single, that is to say, the 
under loop of the tie is drawn through the knot 
and then tucked away between shirt and collar, 
over the collar stud, and so behind the shirt- 
front. This way of tying helps greatly to the 
“waspy” effect which is the mode of the 
moment. Incidentally, the bow is invariably 
forward of the collar wings, and not behind 
them. Black ties may be a shade wider than 
the collar wings, and are more commonly worn 
double, as the single form suggests an excessive 
dressing which is out of harmony with the 
informal dinner jacket. 

The facings of both dress coats and dinner 
jackets are being made in flat-toned silk, and 
not in satin as is the case in New York. The 
satin or silk waistcoat has never been popular 
here, and is not affected by Londoners. 

Waistcoats remain single-breasted for the 
vast majority, though many smart young men 


have taken to the double-breasted, and it is 
very likely that this fashion will extend during 
the coming winter. 

As regards overcoats for evening wear, the 
ordinary straight-lined loose coat of tradition 
in some fine black material and with silk fac- 
ings, continues to hold sway. The very newest 
thing, however, is the close-fitting frock over- 
coat which has been reintroduced by a few men 
who pride themselves on being just ahead of 
the fashion. These coats are cut like a frock 
coat, except that the line is a little looser at the 
waist, and are made without side-pockets, 
though they preserve the ubiquitous breast 
pocket. 

Incidentally, the same breast pocket is re- 
appearing occasionally in the full dress evening 
coat, but it is very doubtful if it will “take on,” 
as it tends to make a man look over-dressed, 
and the relief of the corner of white handker- 
chief is not needed as with the more sombre 
dinner jacket. 

The straight evening cane has gone quite 
out of fashion, and the crook-handled malacca 
is now the correct thing for evening as for day 
wear. The smart Englishman, however, does 
not carry a cane in the evening when he wears 
an overcoat. Nor, generally, does he do so 
with a dinner jacket. Gloves are not worn 
with the dinner jacket except in cold weather 
and for utilitarian purposes, when they are not 
white kid, but an ordinary town glove. For 
full dress, the correct glove is of white kid 
and quite plain. 
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Salmagundi— 


“A box where sweets compacted lie’’ 
to tempt the taste, intrigue the eye 


Visualize this newest member of Whitman's Quality 
Group, a gift-box of bronzed metal, with its mosaic design 
by Mucha, world-famed artist. Imagine the hinged lid 
swinging back, releasing the irresistible aroma of this rare 
assortment of Whitman’s choicest chocolates: 
Majestic, Plum Pudding, Mint Rings, Pecan Cluster, 
Filbert Cluster, Brazil, Marshmallow Fudge, Nougat, 
Molasses Chewing, Pecan Marshmallow, Solid Tablet, 
Marshmallow Square, Almonds, Flat Cream Mints, St. 
Nicholas, Marshmallow Apricot, Molasses Chips, Pecan 
Caramel, Milk Chocolate Blossoms, Solid Chocolate 
Butterfly, Molasses Blocks, Marshmallow Mints, Messen- 
ger Boy. Surely ‘‘a feast of nectared sweets where no 
crude surfeit reigns.” 
Salmagundi Chocolates, in their sought-for (sometimes 
fought for) art metal box, are sold by that good store near 
you displaying the Whitman’s sign. 
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Chocolates 
and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow’ Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 








FRENCH NECKWEAR 


Moires, repps and other weaves— 
with printed warp and satin stripes 
as well as all-over designs. Scarves 
illustrated — right $5.00; others 
$6.00 each. 








DRESSING GOWNS 


French brocaded silks and velvets 
are the materials used in both full 
and three-quarter length models— 
lined and unlined. Above model 
$125.00; others from $40.00 to 
$740.00. 








Holiday Gifts of Distinction 
Specially Imported by Kaskel & Kaskel 
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SILK MUFFLERS 


All combinations and colors 
—also white, in plain and 
fancy weaves. Muffler illus- 
trated $25.00. Cut-out-mono- 
gram additional. 





HANDKERCHIEFS 


Illustrated above, French 
Silk - and - Linen Handker- 
chief — Price $3.00. The 
assortment includes extensive 
patterns in white corded 
linen and fil de main batiste 
—hemstitched and rolled hem. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


(EsTABLISHED 1867) 
567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., New York 


40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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The Law of Symmetry in Auction 


(Continued from page 69) 


in any of these three ways; but the deal 
agrees witn the first part of the law of 
symmetry, in the paired hands. 

Now for some of the practical applica- 
tions of this law of symmetry, without 
which it would simply be a curiosity. Let 
us begin with the first part of the law, the 
distributions of the suits in one hand. 
Suppose this hand contains five hearts to 
the ace king queen, no suit of more than 
five cards. What are thechances of finding 
four or more adverse hearts in one hand? 

The eight hearts that you do not hold, 
Culbertson calls “remainders,” and he 
suggests that the necessity for inventing 
a generic name for them shows that up to 
the present time they have never been 
thought of as a factor in the game. 

There are a number of possible dis- 
tributions of these eight remainders, 
such as 3 3 2, 431, 422, 521,440, 
530,611,620, 710. Of these, the 
first four are the most common. In an 
analysis of a great many hands in which 
the dealer had a sound original bid on 
five hearts it was found that, in the 
particular case when his suits were dis- 
tributed 5 3 3 2, there were 24 cases in 
which his partner held the largest re- 
mainder of the heart suit, no matter what 
the distribution of those remainders, as 
against only 28 cases in which the largest 
remainder stood adversely in one hand. 

When the dealer’s suit distribution 
was 5 431, there were found to be 26 
cases in which his partner held the largest 
remainder of the hearts, as against 30 in 
which one adversary held it. But when 
the dealer’s distribution approached the 
abnormal, such as 5 42 2, there were 
only 9 cases in which his partner held the 
largest remainder, as against 32 for his 
opponents. When the dealer’s suit dis- 
tribution was still more abnormal, 5 5 2 
1, there were found to be only 4 cases in 
which his partner held the largest re- 
mainder, as against 19 for the adversaries. 

This conforms to Culbertson’s law. 
If you are bidding on five-card suits, the 
more nearly the suit distribution of your 
whole hand is to normal, the more likely 
it is that you will not find the largest re- 
mainder of your suit held adversely. 

When we come to the horizontal and 
vertical parallelism, there are many 
situations in which the application of the 
law may prove useful. Suppose you hold 
some such suit distribution as follows, 
the individual cards being unimportant: 


XXXX 
XX XX 
None 

pS. Se « 


ORS 


The player on your right bids no-trump. 
A glance at your hand marks the diamond 
distribution as abnormal. Having good 
cards in both major suits, you double. 

Now the object of the double, although 
it has never so far been so stated, is clearly 
to discover the location of large remain- 
ders, or to discover in which suits you 
hold these large remainders yourself. 
Suppose the player on your left bids two 
diamonds, and your partner says two 
hearts. He should hold five hearts, as the 
double has been taken out. Dealer passes. 

Applying the law of symmetry, the 
diamond suit should be distributed to 
agree with your suits, 5440. If the 
hands run in pairs, there should be an- 
other 5 440 distribution. If your part- 
ner has five hearts, that suit has probably 
also 5 4 4.0, and as the dealer cannot well 
be void of hearts, or he would help the 
diamonds, Y is the 5 4 40 hand with no 
hearts. This leaves the black suits to 
complete the pattern, filling in with two 
normal distributions, so that clubs and 
spades lie 5 4 22 or § 431, 0F 4432. 

This should enable you to read the 
dealer’s hand for four cards in each of the 
red suits, and either four in one black 


suit and one in the other, or three and two, 
The actual distribution will be found in 
the second of the illustrative hands. 

There are, of course, a number of inter. 
esting developments of this law of sym- 
metry with regard to bidding two-suiters, 
taking out no-trumpers, overcalling ad- 
verse bids, and so forth, but these must be 
left for a future article. 


Answer to the December Problem 


This was the distribution in Problem 
XEIII, one of S. C. Kinsey’s composi- 
tons 

YK9 

# None 

© None 

#K9432 
Be | Y None 
& None Y #Q75 
6997414 Bloes 
@j7 Z | 0106 
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OAJ2 
@ None 


There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want five tricks. This is how 
they get them. 

Z starts with a heart and Y allows the 
jack to hold. If A leads the smaller of his 
two spades, Y puts on the king and r 
turns the suit. Now A must lead a 
diamond, upon which Y discards the king 
of hearts, Z having discarded a diamond. 

If A leads the higher of his two spades 
at the second trick, Y lets it hold, Z dis- 
carding a small diamond. Now if A goes 
on with the spades, Y wins every other 
trick. If A shifts to the diamond, Y gets 
the heart discard, as before, unblocking 
the suit for Z. Simple but effective. 


How Mrs. Worry Might Have Set That 


Contract 


In the last of the four hands given 
last month, Mrs. Worry, who held A’s 
cards, thought of all kinds of ways to 
play the hand instead of the one simple 
plan, which would have eliminated every- 
thing from consideration but one thing— 
to make the trumps separately. This 
was the distribution: 


VJ3 

#AQJ5 

©10973 

@K85 
YAKQ97 942 
49872 Y #K 1063 
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9 10865 
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The contract is three diamonds, 
doubled, A having bid hearts and B 
spades. After leading two rounds of 
hearts, A led a third round. B trumped 
and led the trump, losing the game. 

A’s play should have been to get in 4 
small trump herself, by ruffing the 
spades. If the smaller of the two spades 
is led, Y will never put on the king, as 
has bid spades, and B will win the trick 
with the ten. As A must have the ace, B 
will return the spade. Now A can give B 
the ruff on hearts; yet in a trump on the 
third spade and give B another ruf, 
setting the contract for 300, instead of 
losing 220. 
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Women of refinement and culture favor the Cadillac 
as they favor any object which they consider beauti- 


ful and fine. 


They admire the Cadillac because they realize that its 
appearance, comfort and performance instantly stamp 
it an exceptional motor car. 


They admire it, too, because they know that it is 
everywhere admired, and that their possession of the 
car reflects credit upon their taste and judgment. 


But above all, they admire it for its dependability— 
proved constant and unvarying through twenty years 
of distinguished service. 


Women’s deep and decided preference for the Cadillac 
has been a large factor in making Type 61 the 
outstanding success in Cadillac history. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





New Cadillac Prices 


Touring Car - - - $2885 


Phaeton -: - - + 2885 
Roadster - - + + 2885 
Victoria + + + + 3675 
5-passenger Coupe 3750 
Sedan -°- +: - + 3950 
Suburban - - - - 3990 
Limousine: - - 4300 


Imperial Limousine 4400 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit, 
Plus War Tax 
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ANOTHER evolutionary 
IMPROVEMENT BY BELBER 


ae 8 


S THE BELBER 
I, |g SAFE-LOCK 


To open trunk, unlock, and 
turn lock upward as shown. 
To lock trunk, turn lock 
down—and the trunk is 
locked in four places at once. 








MAGINE the convenience of this remark- 
able new Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe 
Trunk! No more stooping and digging your 
finger nails into the catches to open. Simply 
turn the key, turn up the lock, and the 
trunk opens automatically. Another turn 
down and it is locked in four places at 
once. No bending over or straining to close. 


This final improvement makes the new 
Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunk the 
smartest, most sensible trunk for traveling. 
And more! You will find it extremely con- 
venient to use every day as an extra bureau 
or much-needed closet. 


You will be delighted with its many fea- 
tures—the roomy drawers with special par- 
titions; the hat-box; a dust-proof shoe box; 
an ironing-board with iron holder; laundry 
bag; the thoughtfully designed hangers that 
protect your prettiest dresses and suits from 
wrinkling. And particularly, the sturdy 
five-ply construction that insures years of 
service. Safe-Lock models, $37.50 up. 


Your trunk should be selected with as 
much care and thought as your clothes. For 
it is equally an expression of your good taste 
and discrimination. Let us send you our 
attractive, illustrated booklet, “The Style in 
Wardrobe Trunks—and How to Pack Them.” 
It will be mailed immediately upon request. 


Belbher 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 





Constant leadership in giving the latest improvements 
and the greatest value has made Belber the largest 
manufacturer of fine traveling goods on earth. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Revue Reviewed 


(Continued from page 57) 


for he wove his amazingly expert parodies 
of current successes into a new creation, 
a veritable review. Why they ever stop- 
ped I cannot say; when they stopped, 
strangely enough, they left the field to 
the Winter Garden. I make no claim 
that the revues at this house are always 
pleasing; people apparently still exist who 
are enthusiasts for Valeska Suratt. But 
I do claim that they are always revues, 
even if they are sometimes to be weighed 
by avoirdupoise, not by critical standards. 

The annihilation of all the vast and 
silly posturing which went on a few years 
ago under the name of The Jest was 
accomplished in a perfect burlesque by 
Blanche Ring and Charles Winninger 
(the latter played Leo Ditrichstein in one 
of the Cohan revues) and if The Sheik 
never reached the stage it is possibly be- 
cause Eddie Cantor burlesqued it in ad- 
vance on a bicycle and with a time-clock 
for the women of the harem. What has 
held the Winter Garden down (except, of 
course, when Al Jolson there inhabited) 
is the lack of good music; for the humor 
has always been broad and slapstick 
merry. The shows there always seem to 
be hankering a little for the additional 
vulgarity of out-and-out burlesque, but 
the Rath Brothers were as much at home 
there as the Avon Comedy Four; if my 
head were at stake I could not recall a 
single thing there which could be called 
exquisite, but I swear that as the show 
girls shuffled precariously up and down 
the runway I did at times fancy I heard 
the stamping of a goatish foot behind the 
scenes, and if I didn’t like the sound, I 
was in the minority. 


Conchita Piquer and Gilda Gray 


HE difference between these two 

shows can be measured by watching 
one figure pass across the stage of each. 
Last year at the Winter Garden Conchita 
Piquer sang a malaguena. She sang it 
“wildly well,” with a pert assured air of 
superiority. Yet she cast flowers into the 


| audience as she did so, and the back- 


ground and the massing of the chorus be- 
hind her, were all out of key and pre- 
vented the song from being what with 
Ziegfeld it might have been, exquisite. 

At the Follies, this year, passes Gilda 
Gray, a performer of limited talents 
gifted with unutterable intensity. Against 
a flaring background in which all the signs 
of all of Broadway are crowded together, 
she sings a commentary on the negro 
invasion—I?’s Getting Dark on Old Broad- 


| way—the scene fades and radiolite picks 


out the white dresses of the chorus, the 
hands and faces recede into undistinguish- 
able black. And while the chorus sings 
Miss Gray’s voice rises in a deep and 
shuddering ecstasy to cry out the two 
words, “Getting darker!” To disengage 
that cry, to insure its repercussion, went 
all the skill of production in everything 
that preceded and in everything that 
followed. It was exquisite, and it is 
exactly what the Winter Garden could 
not have done. 

Neither of the two Music Box revues 
has reached that height, because in 
neither has production kept pace with 
Mr. Berlin’s music. It is part of the 
technique of the revue to have “stunts” 
and Mr. Berlin, being capable du tout, 
last year set a dining menu to music. 
Yet nothing was added when lobster and 
mayonnaise and celery appeared in the 
flesh; even worse, this year something 
precious is lost when one of Mr. Berlin’s 
veritable masterpieces, Pack Up Your 
Sins and Go to the Devil, (such an expert 
handling of a theme that it quite makes 
one forget Sweet Angelina where it first 
appeared), is produced with an endless 


number of trapdoors and hoists and all 
the other mechanics of the stage. The 
first of the two revues flourished on 
humor—Willie Collier and Sam Bernard 
were inexpressibly funny—and on Mr, 
Berlin’s Say it with Music. Since then a 
new hydraulic system has apparently been 
added to the equipment of the stage, and 
Hassard Short, confusing the dyngmics 
of the theatre with mere hoisting power 
moves everything that can be moved, 
except the audience. The elements are all 
there, but they are produced as if it were 
a benefit, not a revue. | 

John Murray Anderson’s is the hardest 
case to be quite sure about. A year ago 
he struck a new note in revues—by pro- 
ducing one without a scintilla of interest 
in any of its proceedings. Nothing quite 
so lackadaisical and dull has ever had 
such a success. Yet he had long before 
established a repute for being artistic— 
and, as far as I can judge, it was by the 
exploitation of millions of yards of drap- 
eries in place of the usual canvas scenery. 

He has always presented some of the 
lovliest and some of the ugliest costumes 
in New York; and now that draperies are 
no longer his only resource, he falls back 
upon transformations in scenery, or makes 
a painted backdrop of the Moonlight 
Sonata come to life, with music, to the 
astonishment of the multitude. 

In short it would appear that Mr. 
Anderson is introducing into the revue 
precisely that element of artistic bunk 
which has long been the property of the 
major arts. I resent it, and resent it the 
more because he doesn’t need it. In his 
present show there are elements beyond 
words to praise; the singing of Yvonne 
George is superb and superbly arranged; 
the Widow Brown song, by Bert Savoy, 
has a quality of tenderness which all the 
sentimental songs in the Ziegfeld Follies 
try vainly to transmit; the two little 
Italian tumblers are by name and manner 
of the commedia dell’arte and George 
Hassell’s song about Alaska, with slides 
by Walter Hoban, is the stuff that 49-ers 
are made of. 

But in his whole production he has sac- 
rificed fun all the way down the line; one 
is pleased, much more than amused, and 
the gigantic revelry, the broad levity of 
Bert Savoy stands apart from the show 
like a stranger. It is the one revue in 
which the mass dancing entirely fails to 
remain in the memory, and I am con- 
vinced that if Miss Brice hadn’t, in the 
Ziegfeld Follies, made Mon Honime a 
popular hit, Miss George’s far more fiery 
and varied and more generally interesting 
rendition of it would leave it cold in the 
ears of the audiences. For Mr. Anderson 
has so far learned only to put over sepa- 
rate things, and until you put the whole 
thing over the individual things gain but 
half their victories. 

I am not trying to write a history of 
the revue so I omit the one-man show as 
practiced by Wynn, Jolson, and Tinney, 
and the several fine productions by Charles 
Dillingham. _ It is to be hoped that some 
one sufficiently sentimental can be found 
to do the job. Itis possible that the injec- 
tion of real humor, like Lardner’s, ray 
make the set scenes like Laceland or the 
History of Shoes through the Ages or Our 
Colleges more and more dispensable. I 
do not know. I feel fairly certain only of 
this; that the relative importance of the 
workers in the field is measured by their 
mastery of the art of production far more 
than by their skill in picking individuals 
and stunts. I am also convinced that 
those who have arrived at this perfection 
in an effort to give America pleasure have 
done more for us than those who haven’t 
got half way in trying to give us art. 
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Trust YouR Own THOUGHTS OF 


PACKARD 








In your own mind you instinctively award 
a high place to Packard. 


The thought of Packard comes first, and in- 
stantly, when the finest cars are discussed. 


The name of Packard leaps to your lips 
when you are seeking a synonym for 
the best. 


These instincts, intuitions and impressions 
of yours can be trusted. 


They can be trusted because they are true 
—and because your mental process in 


regard to Packard is the almost universal 
process. 


Packard has passed into the inner life of 
the nation and taken a permanent place in 
literature as symbolic of pre-eminence. 


Nothing that we might say of Packard 
could possibly compare with this spon- 
taneous, almost unconscious, and well-nigh 
unanimous tribute. 


Trust your own thoughts of Packard—they 
will lead you to unalloyed satisfaction. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven- Passenger Touring, $2685 ; Runabout, $2485; Sport 
Model $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325 ; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3 575 ;at Detroit 
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ISOTTA FRASCHINI “‘STRAIGHT-EIGHT” MOTOR 





THE ROMAN 
AQUEDUCT 


Drawn by 
Louis Ruyl 


Master ‘Works 
of Ntalian Shill 


As smooth flowi 
in its steady, sile 
torrents that onc 


fectly controlled, 


ng, as resistless 
nt force as the 
e coursed, per- 
through the 


aqueducts of Rome: 


—the Isotta Fraschini straight- 
line 8 cylinder motor of to-day. 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


The recent Paris Salon showed a marked tendency 


toward eight cylinders in 


a straight line. Isotta 


Fraschini was the first maker to use this design 


in a stock model, and no 


w builds the “straight- 


eight” exclusively. Isotta Fraschini has been using 
front wheel brakes since 1910. 


Made in Milan, 
Italy 





The Chassis, 
$8000 


ISOTTA MOTORS, Inc. 


NEW YORK, - 19 
CHICAGO, - 


COMPLETE STOCK OF PARTS 


West 44th Street 
5145-47 Broadway 


FACTORY MECHANICS 








VANITY FAIR 


The Political Scene 


(Continued from page 31) 


burst of paternal candor described as a 
Bolshevik. This western Republicanism 
is in the hands of men who have been ex- 
communicated by all the high priests of 
Republicanism within the last four years 
as pro-Germans, Bolsheviks, traitors, 
and anarchists. It will be joyous to see 
Mr. Harding lead them. It will be a 
pleasure to watch LaFollette and Borah 
and the Non-Partisan League and the 
Farmer-Labor Party being led. They will 
adore it. For they are just waiting for 
the chance to surrender their prospect of 
controlling the 1924 convention. 

These Republicans from across the 
Mississippi River are strong out of all 
proportion to their members, because 
they hold the balance of power for the 
election of 1924. They at least believe 
this firmly, and most of their opponents 
concede this power to them. And since 
in political manoeuvering, beliefs are 
facts, the belief that the farm bloc is 
master of the situation will tend actually 
to make the farm bloc the master of the 
situation. The Westerners are, therefore, 
able to say to the Eastern Republicans: 
“Give us the control of the party for 
1924, or face a certain victory for the 
Democrats coupled with a split in the 
Republican Party like that of 1912.” 

The Republican Party can hardly hope 
to win in 1924 unless the states west of 
the Mississippi go Republican. With 
men like Al Smith abroad in the land, 
the Republicans cannot count on the 
East. They must go West, and in the 
West they encounter the farm bloc and 
must make terms with it. Now the 
power behind the farm bloc is an intense 
hostility to Wall Street and to Big 


| Business. It is an hostility arising quite 


naturally out of the terrific financial 
losses of the cattlemen and wheat growers 
during the time when farm prices col- 
lapsed, while most other retail prices re- 
mained far above the pre-war level. 


' These bankrupted farmers are in rebel- 















































lion, as they have been many times before 
in American history from the days of 
Thomas Jefferson to populism. 


TB LESS there is a sensational improve- 
ment in the price of wheat they are 
almost certain to set off an explosion in 
1924. The only question is whether their 
rebellion will take the form of a fight 
within the Republican Party, or of a 
wholesale desertion to the Democratic 
Party. This question interests the poli- 
ticians enormously. The farm bloc poli- 
ticians, most of whom are Republicans, 
will move heaven and earth to use West- 
ern discontent as a force to hoist them- 
selves to leadership of the Republican 
Party. The Democrats will do their 
utmost to turn this discontent into votes, 
Therefore, if the western farmers do 
not become miraculously prosperous and 
contented by next year, we may expect to 
see an excited competition for the farmer 
vote. I do not see much chance of Mr. 
Harding’s being able to stay in that sort 
of game very long. His economic heresies 
are the old-fashioned heresies of the pro- 
tected manufacturer in a small but boom- 
ing town. He would not know his way 
around in the regions where Mr. Henry 
Ford and Mr. Bryan are at home. Nor 
would he honestly entertain the ambition. 
Disconcerting as all this is to the East- 
ern Republicans, it is no less disconcerting 
to the Eastern and Southern Democrats. 
They know that the capture of their 
party by some new form of Bryanism 
would mean a political disaster like that 
which prostrated them between 1896 and 
1912. The price of wheat is not going to 
remain permanently where it is. And 
when it recovers, the party which fol- 
lowed the primrose path of Mr. Henry 
Ford’s economics, is likely to need a 
generation to recover the confidence of 
the nation. For the people are never 
grateful to leaders who have helped the 
people to make fools of themselves. 


Are We Out of the Woods? 


(Continued from page 35) 


psychologically naked a creature that the 
onlooking playgoer is fairly abashed. 
Trust the latter-day writers, excited and 
reinforced by their new glimpses into the 
subconscious, to be merciless with the 
witch-burning zealots, with the smoking- 
eyed, scourge-bearing reformers. Such 
a one, a trembling pillar of too long sup- 
pressed desire, is the monastic Reverend 
Alfred Davidson who, on his way back to 
his delightful work of introducing New 
England modesty into the Samoan Is- 
lands, is penned up for a perilous fort- 
night by a storm that deluges the way- 
station boarding house in the port at Pago 
Pago, which as Somerset Maugham, 
Frederick O’Brien, Dr. Traprock and 
several consuls know, is pronounced 
“Pango Pango.” 

Penned up with him is a gaudy, fright- 
ened and rather pathetic little harlot, 
hot-footing it for a desired remoteness 
from some raided brothel in San Fran- 
cisco. It is a tremendous duel that is 
fought out between these two in the sev- 
eral acts of Rain. It begins with the flame 
of righteous and persecuting wrath that is 
kindled in him by the very sight of her. 
It moves through such scenes of fury as 
the one in which she spits in his face, 
calls him a lousy hymn-hound and then 
moves on from that comparatively deco- 
rous phrase to an outburst of such argot 
as The Hairy Ape yearned to use and did 
not quite dare, such language as the 
American playgoer has never heard in all 


his days—except of course in the school- 
yard and the army camp and in the pri- 
vacy of his own stud-game. 

This play, as sweet and pretty a draught 
as prussic acid, is magnificently acted 
by Jeanne Eagels—a fierce, honest whole- 
souled performance of the kind that kin- 
dles an audience and renews the theatre. 

Indeed, there has been some splendid 
playing by the young fry of the stage at 
the mid-season premiéres. The cheering 
to which their contemporaries among the 
critics were incited by the blazing per- 
formance of Helen Menken in Seventh 
Heaven quite drowned out their own mut- 
terings about the general insufficiency of 
that pious little piece by Austin Strong. 

And Glenn Hunter so filled the char- 
acter of Merton Gill with his own wistful 
charm, his own irresistible pathos, that 
it was hard to remember how rich a char- 
acter Harry Leon Wilson had invented 
in the first place and how adroitly George 
Kaufman and Marc Connelly had made 
him dramatic in Merton of the Movies. 
Merton on the stage is a very Peter Pan 
of Hollywood, played to a matchless per- 
fection by the same Glenn Hunter who, 
embarrassingly like Merton himself, ran 
away from his village home in the Cats- 
kills a few years ago and was found on a 
bench in a New York park by the Wash- 
ington Square Players. Jeanne Eagels, 
Helen Menken, Glenn Hunter, all rising 
to their occasions in the same crowded 
fortnight. The torch is being handed on. 
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Judged by the Same Standards 


S) ENUINE Oriental Pearls, like ancient Oriental vases, possess 
~) certain spherical irregularities which are one of the many 
characteristics by which a deep-sea specimen is judged. Tecla 


Pearls possess that characteristic, too, as well as all the others. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces with Genuine Diamond Clasps $100 to $350 
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“The dinner was 


a great success 


|»? 


HE “Little Schoolmaster” of Printers’ Inkre- 
cently traveled from Chicago to Indianapolis via 
the Big Four Route of the New York Central Lines. 
This is the story of the trip he wrote for his journal: 


The Schoolmaster and a St. 
Louis advertising agent whom he 
met on the train went into the 
smoking compartment of the par- 
lor car. Here they encountered 
the dining car steward, who in- 
formed them that his car had a 
buffet section “‘where you gentle- 
men can sit and smoke much more 
comfortably than in here.’”’ He 
remarked also that dinner would 
be ready very soon and that the 
bill of fare would prove interest- 
ing. He said he had personally 
bought some good tenderloin 
steaks that afternoon in Chicago 
and would be disappointed indeed 
if they did not come up to specifi- 
cations. 


Later, while the Schoolmaster 
and his friend were at dinner, the 
conductor came along for the 
tickets. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “‘I hope 
you are enjoying your dinner and 
your ride. We are trying to make 
riding on this train comfortable 
and pleasant for our passengers, 
and I earnestly hope everything 
will please you.” 


The ticket taking, seemingly, 
was a mere incident. The con- 
ductor gave the impression that 
his call at the dining table was 


merely to make sure of the com- 
fort and satisfaction ofhis ‘‘guests.”’ 


Previously the waiter had told 
the gentlemen about a special 
dinner that had been prepared. 
Fried chicken was the leader on 
the menu, but steak could be sub- 
stituted. Steaks were ordered, 
and after about two pieces had 
been eaten, up came the steward 
with a solicitous inquiry about its 
quality. Being reassured on that 
point, he declared he would be 
much mortified if anybody in his 
car should have to eat a steak that 
was not good. He always insisted 
on having the best and so he did 
the buying himself. 


The dinner was a great success 
and the price was so moderate as 
to be agreeable indeed to one used 
to eating in Chicago restaurants. 


Later in the evening along came 
the porter with a polite inquiry as 
to whether everything was all 
right and if he could be of service. 


The whole experience was so 
unusual that the Schoolmaster 
would not have been a bit sur- 
prised on arriving at Indianapolis 
to have had the conductor shake 
hands with him and bid him good- 
night. 


To merit such commendation from every passenger 
and shipper—by maintaining the highest standards 
of railroad service—is the aim of the New York 


Central Lines. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Younger Italian Composer 


(Continued from page 49) 


undesirables the Neo-Italians would op- 
pose what they rightly believe to be the 
true and permanent characteristics of the 
Italian genius as one perceives it across 
the years, traits common to Monteverdi, 
Caldara, Scarlatti, Pergolesi. These 
qualities are “‘grandeur, severity, robust- 
ness, conciseness, sobriety, simplicity of 
line, plénitude plastique et équilibre archi- 
tectural, vivacity, audacity, and a per- 
petual quest of novelty”. These Young 
Italians, therefore, seek a rejuvenated 
classicism, a true renaissance, ‘‘destined 
to reunite, in one harmonious eurhythmic, 
all the newest conquests in the field of 
sonorous experiment, Italian and _for- 
eign.” Already, Casella believes, the 
Italian modernists, exponents of this 
“‘new classicism,” have begun to reveal a 
musical spirit that is native and distinct, 
that stands apart from ‘‘French impres- 
sionism, Stravinskian primitivity, the 
cerebralism of Schénberg, the sensuality 
of the Spaniards, the audacious fantasy 
of such Hungarians as Bartok and Ko- 
daly, and la décadence straussienne.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that, as so often 
happens in discussing modernity in any 
art, we come back to Flaubert. You 
might almost suppose that Casella and 
his clan had adopted the very language of 
Flaubert’s letter to Madame X written 
from Croisset sixty-nine years ago: 
“We must show the classic'sts,’’ he wrote, 
“that we are more classic than they, and 
make the romantics turn pale with rage 
by surpassing their attempts.” 

These neo-classicists, neo-romantics,— 
Alfredo Casella, G. Francesco Malipiero, 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Ottorino Respighi (to name only 
their leaders),—have almost as little 
affinity with the crass and turbulent 
“‘Futurists’’—Pratella and his confeder- 
ates—as with Puccini and Mascagni. 
Though they do not like to have it said of 
them that they form a “school,” they 
nevertheless own allegiance to “a particu- 
lar and clearly defined aesthetic”. They 
constitute (as G. Jean-Aubry has defined 
their position) ‘‘an ideal union of very 
divergent personalities, born often under 
contradictory conditions, who have in 
common only a spirit of innovation and 
the sense of a nationalism that does not 
end in the appearance of picturesque 
facility too generally approved by Italian 
and foreign audiences”’. 

It is quite true that these men differ 
w.dely in their temperamental character- 
istics, their outlook on the universe, their 
prepossessions, their technique. Casella, 
the most sophisticated of them all, has 
drawn out, one after another, almost all 
of the favorite musical stops—the roman- 
tic, the realistic, the Straussian, the 
Ravellian, the Debussian. A man of the 
world, a scholar,—even a pedagogue,—a 
wit, cosmopolite, and true poet, he is also 
a delectable ironist, and has parodied 
with exquisite malice the styles of Wag- 
ner, Brahms, Fauré, Debussy, d’Indy, 
and others in his collections of musical 
caricatures, A la maniére de... . And 
he has been’ shrewd and honest enough 
to know when, in his own music, he has 
spoken behind the mask of Strauss or 
Ravel or some other. He has ended by 
discovering Casella, and is today an artist 
of extraordinary sobriety, originality, and 
restraint. His Notte Alta, rejected last 
season by New York as a wanton assault 


on the peace of the tonal world, is music 
of singular intensity—deeply poetical and 
obviously sincere, full of a sharp, tragic 
beauty and a sombrely perturbing ecstasy, 


Malipiero and Pizzetti 


ALIPIERO is a good deal more 
direct, simple, ingenuous than his 
friend Casella. He has not yet quite 
found himself. He goes from the early 
nineteenth century naiveté of his Impres- 
stoni dal Vero, with its orchestral wood- 
peckers, blackcaps, owls, cypresses, chim- 
ing bells, rustic festivals, and his J//ustra- 
tions for a Knightly Story, with its legend- 
ary love-scenes, jousts, moonlit gardens, 
heroes’ funerals, to the graver and pithier 
matter of his Pause del Silenzio and his 
Ditirambo Tragico; and in his Setti Can- 
zoni he has produced a masterpiece of 
fantasy and humor—one of the authenti- 
cally original stage-works of our time. 
He is far more venturesome and uncom- 
promising than Pizzetti, whose stage 
works, Fedra, La Nave, and Pisanella, are 
products of a fine-grained nature that is 
bothdramatic and austere. His admirable 
Fedra has given hope to those who had 
despaired of a Puccinified Italy. Pizzet- 
ti’s pupil, Castelnuovo-Tedesco (now only 
twenty-six), is a frank lyrist, a musical 
temperament full of charm and warmth 
and candor, a rather Rupert-Brookeish 
person who is still in the formative stage. 
Respighi, with his famous Roman foun- 
tains that are turned on at regular inter- 
vals by all modern orchestras, gets some 
of his water-supply by long-distance pip- 
ing: those flashing waters were heard in 
the Jet d’Eau of Debussy’s France. But 
Respighi, like his colleagues (who may 
not all be characterized individually in 
this place) shares the typical character- 
istic of the ultramoderns of our time. 
All of them have disregarded in some 
degree the distinction between the differ- 
ent keys. They perceive no reason why 
E-flat and E-natural, C and C-sharp, 
should not dwell together in perfect 
happiness and comfort. Signor Casella 
has stated the principle quite simply, 
in the Musical Courier for March 2, 1922: 
“Every chord is legitimate: there are not, 
in music, beautiful chords or ugly chords, 
each possessing a relative esthetic value; 
but I use as often as possible new com- 
binations, . . . and I exclude strictly all 
conceptions of harmony, melody, and 
rhythm, which seem to me to have be- 
come sterile with age. It is agreeable, 
and, I believe, useful to me to make use 
of notes borrowed from two diverse 
tonalities, and I find the modern principle 
of the possibility of using simultaneously 
two chords or even two melodies in 
different keys as justifiable as the coun- 
terpoint of old.” 

When Signor Casella adds tranquilly 
that he does not consider himself ‘‘anar- 
chistic,” that he regards his point of view 
as ‘‘a normal one for the year 1922,” some 
of us will feel a twinge of disappointment; 
for if he were really ‘‘normal for the year 
1922,” he and his confréres would already 
have taken train for a probable oblivion. 
They would do well to remind them- 
selves that Beethoven was anything but 
‘normal for 1822”. His contemporary 
Weber, indeed, hearing the Seventh 
Symphony, declared that Beethoven was 
mad. It is an accusation that the Young 
Italians should pray for. 
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A Pickles in Patterns 
Just one example 
of uniformity 
in food preparation 


































XAMINE closely a jar of Heinz pickles. 

They look good to eat, yes—but note 
the arrangement of the contents. Everything 
placed just so. 

Now look at another jar. It shows the 
same uniform pattern. You can't tell them 
apart. Andany number of jars, each packed 
by a different girl, show the same orderly, 
tasteful arrangement. 

The neat, prim, white-capped “Heinz girls” 
do this very skillfully and rapidly. Visitors 
to the Heinz spotless kitchens marvel at their 
deftness. 

This uniformity in packing is proof of a 
still greater thing—the uniformity of the 
products which are packed. It speaks vol- 
umes for the care in sorting and selecting. 

And the Heinz principle of uniformity 
goes still further. It is uniformity of grade 
and quality as well as of size—uniformity in 
every phase of preparation. Any one jar of 
pickles or any one can of beans is exactly as 
good as any other jar or can. The uniform 
quality and taste of each of the 57 Varieties 
is something which can always be depended 
upon. 

The reason is not only high standards of 
food preparation—but cheerful loyalty to 
these standards by the men and women who 
do the preparing. 


H. J. Hernz Company 
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OR the automobile owner of discriminating taste who 


wants something a little better, a little more distinctive, 
a little more appropriate for city driving, the Léon Rubay 
Voitures de Ville are especially intended. 


Brougham 4 Coupe 14 Sedan 4 Cabriolet 14 Berline 
THE RUBAY COMPANY 


Cleveland 
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All out-doors invites your Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Tie Kodak City 














‘Bumping 
Surface 


Blocks Bumpers 
of All Heights 


4 hy Bifiex B per is doubl 
barred, broad-faced and 
broad-shouldered; has tremen- 
dous strength; affords greatest 
bumper protection against dam- 
age to cars and injury to pas- 
sengers in traffic collisions; 
— the hazard out of motor- 
ng. 





Your dealer’s interest in your 
welfare and safety is genuine 
when he recommends Biflex 
Bumpers. His sincerity is evi- 
dence of his pride and confi- 
dence in the car he sells. 

Be sure the Biflex trade mark is 
on the bumpers that goon your 
car. Easily and quickly installed. 
Priced from $21 to $28. 

Bifiex Bumpersand Brackets are Guar- 
anteed Against Breakage for One Year 
BIFLEX PRODUCTS Co. 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


“PROTECTION WITH DISTINCTION” 








Spring Bumper 














VANITY FAIR 


A Matter of Husbands 


(Continued from page 39) 


ARNEST Younc Lapy: But how .. . 
how could I know . . .? 

Famous ACTRESS: (with a gracious little 
laugh) There, dear, you musn’t apologize. 
You couldn’t know, of course. It seems 
so plausible. You fancy your husband in 
an atmosphere of perpetual temptation 

. in a back-stage world full of beauti- 
ful sirens without scruples or morals. One 
actress, you suppose, is more dangerous 
than a hundred ordinary women. You 
hate us and fear us . . . and none under- 
stands that better than your husband, 
who is evidently a very cunning lawyer. 
And so he plays on your fear and jealousy 
to regain the love that you deny him. 
He writes me a letter and leaves it home 
on his desk. Trust a lawyer never to do 
that unintentionally. He orders flowers 
for me in the morning, and cancels the 
order when he reaches his office. By the 
way, hasn’t he a lock of my hair? 

Earnest Younc Lapy: Yes. In his 
desk drawer. I brought it with me. 

Famous Actress: Yes. They bribe 
my hair-dressers to steal from me. It 
is a wonder I have any hair left at all. 

Earnest YounG Lapy: (happily) Is 
that how he got it? 

Famous Actress: I can’t imagine how 
else. Tell me, hasn’t he left any love- 
letters lying around? 

Earnest Younc Lapy: (in alarm) No. 

Famous Actress: Now don’t be 
alarmed. I haven’t written him any. 

Earnest YounGc Lapy: But what 
made you 

Famous Actress: I might have done 
so if he had come to me frankly and said: 
“T say, Sara, will you do something for 
me? My wife and I aren’t getting on so 
well. Would you write me a passionate 
love-letter that I can leave lying around 
at home where she may find it?” ... 1 
should certainly have done it for him. 
I’d have written a letter that would have 
made you weep into your piliow for at 
least a fortnight. I wrote ten like that 
for a very eminent playwright once. But 
he had no luck with them. His wife was 





such a proper person she returned them 
all to him unread. 

Earnest Younc Lapy: How clever 
you are! How good! 

Famous Actress: I am neither better 
nor worse than any other girl in the 
theatre. Even though you do consider us 
such monsters. 

Earnest Younc Lapy: (contritely) I 
have been a perfect fool. 

Famous Actress: Well, you do look a 
bit silly, standing there with tears in your 
eyes, and your face flushed with happiness 
because you have discovered that a little 
blond man with spectacles loves you 
after all. My dear, no man deserves to be 
adored as much as that. But then it’s 
your own affair, isn’t it? 

EARNEST Younc Lapy: Yes. 

Famous Actress: Yet I want to give 
you a parting bit of advice. Don’t let him 
fool you in this way again. 

Earnest YounG ‘Lapy: He won't. 
Never fear! 

Famous Actress: No matter what you 
may find in his pockets,—letters, hand- 
kerchiefs, my photograph . . . No mat- 
ter what flowers he sends, or letters he 
writes, or appointments he makes... 
don’t be taken in a second time. 

Earnest Younc Lapy: You can be 
sure of that. And you won’t say anything 
to him, will you? 

Famous Actress: Not a word. I’m 
rather angry with him for not having 
come to me frankly for permission to use 
my name the way he did. 

Earnest Younc Lapy: You are a dear, 
and I don’t know how to thank you. 

Famous Actress: Now you mustn't 
begin crying all over again. 

Earnest Younc Lapy: You have made 
me so happy! 

(She kisses the Famous Actress impetu- 
ously, wetting her cheek with tears, then she 
rushes out. The door closes behind her. 
There is a pause.) 

Famous ActTrREss: (goes to the door of 
her boudoir, calls) All right, Alfred. She 
has gone. 


English Painting at the Moment 


(Continued from page 42) 


opinion, the two most interesting paint- 
ers now at work in this country. 

To appreciate Gertler’s qualities and 
defects one has only to look at the first of 
his pictures that comes one’s way. He 
possesses superb sincerity and conviction, 
an intellect, and a gift of painting; on the 
other hand he lacks sensibility and his 
vision is limited. He sees with prodigious 
intensity what most people see—and not 
much more: he feels for it, with the 
force and fervor of genius— what most 
people feel. The future development of 
Gertler’s art is one of the most interesting 
spectacles which an English critic can 
look forward to watching. Gertler has a 
following but hardly a school; the danger 
is that, with his imperfect sensibility, he 
may be lured into the gulf of pre-Raphael- 
ism. From that fate, however, we may 
hope that his admirable intellect will 
save him. 

There is no need to say much of the 
Vorticists. About ten years ago a little 
group of mediocre painters who had been 
influenced by the French Cubists and the 
Italian Futurists thought to elevate 
themselves from obscurity by the adop- 
tion of a singular title. They called them- 
selves Vorticists, and continued to bor- 
row their ideas from the Futurists and 
their forms from the Cubists. These ideas 
and forms, which are the common prop- 
erty of modern Europe, are perfectly 
respectable; all that the Vorticists lacked 
was talent. The painters who composed 
this group, having little or no gift for 


painting, drifted naturally towards lit- 
erature—towards drama and anecdote 
that is to say—and are now joining 
up with the neo-pre-Raphaelites: the 
ablest of them, I should say, are Roberts 
and Bomberg. 

Before the war it seemed possible that 
painting might become, as it was in the 
early middle-ages, an international art. 
For better or worse the war has changed 
all that. Everywhere art is becoming 
steadily more national: it is useless to de- 
plore the fact or exult in it; we must 
accept it as we accept the weather. 
England will not escape the general ten- 
dency; but English painting cannot afford 
to lose touch with Paris whence it draws 
so great a part of its nourishment. 

In the near future, therefore, we may 
expect to see in England two schools 
arrayed in absurd but inevitable opposi- 
tion. The neo-pre-Raphaelite, which 
has already made its own most of those 
artists who ten years ago gave promise 
of better things (e.g. Henry Lamb and 
the two Spensers and, to a certain extent, 
the brothers Nash), will draw to itself, 
we may suppose, all thcse who are not 
painters enough to resist the lure of 
literature. While, in opposition to these, 
we shall have a group of genuine painters 
who, after learning what they can from 
the contemporary movement in France, 
will try to express their essentially mod- 
ern conceptions in terms of the national, 
plastic tradition—the tradition of Gains- 
borough and Constable. 
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TO BUILD a motor car so that it shall 
serve its owner permanently, as his 
house does, and not transiently, as does 
MG 4 kk a os oe ee ee 


To build it with every thought for those 
who will ride in it—for their safety, their 
comfort, their convenience and for their 
sure arrival, however far the destination, 
however rough the way.......... 


To build it with every thought for the 
man or woman who has invested in it— 
not only that its service may be long, but 
that there may be no interruptions for 
repairs, and no unforeseen expense. .. .. 


To build it so that it shall yield the ut- 
most mileage from the fuel that it burns, 
not because the saving is important, but 
because efficiency includes economy... . 


To build, in all, not the most luxurious 
motor car in the world, but the most per- 
fect—remembering that perfection re- 
spects all details, and ignores not one... 


This is the point of view from which, 
twenty-two years ago, the Honorable C. 
S. Rolls and Mr. F. H. Roycé approached 
the task of building a motor car. This 
is the point of view which makes the 
Rolls-Royce: to-day at once the finest 
motor car in the world and the most 
economical investment in private trans- 
portation in its field. This is the reason 
why no Rolls-Royce has ever worn out. 


Ten exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in open 
and closed coach work 


The four-five passenger phaeton, 
$10,900 


ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago 
Representatives in leading cities 


ROLLSROYCE 
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Owners of Pierce-Arrow motor cars 
are satisfied with nothing but the 
best—in tires as well as motor cars. 
That is why a large number of Pierce- 
Arrow owners drive on Horseshoe 
Tires and consider them a necessary 
part of their motoring equipment. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 








VANITY FAIR 


Three Fables for Sceptics 


(Continued from page 64) 


just room for one rat to sit there. He 
became that rat, and immediately set up 
a dreadful racket. 

Another rat heard the noise, crept 
slowly across the paper and looked in. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“The barrel’s full of water,” said the 
first rat. 

“Looks like corn tome,” said the second. 

“That’s just on top,” insisted the first 
rat. “It’s water underneath. “Go get 
help.” 

“What a liar!” thought the second rat. 
“He’s found his way into the corn-barrel 
and wants to keep the others out. There’s 
greed for you! I'll try this myself.” 

So he jumped down the hole, and 
plunked into the water, covered with 
floating grains of corn. After swimming 
about for a while the second rat found the 
stone, and tried to climb up it. Now the 
stone only held one rat, and immediately 
a fearful fight began as to which rat 
should sit on the stone; and the uproar 
could not fail to attract all the rats in 
the barn. 

“They must have something fine down 
in that barrel,” they thought, “‘to fight so 
hard about it!” So oneandall leaped into 
the barrel to eat the booty while the 
others fought about it. 

In the morning the farmer came down 
to the barn and looked into the barrel. 
It was full of drowned and mangled rats. 
Across the stone, lay one old rat. He was 
dying, but the farmer believed him dead, 
and reached down to lift him out. The 
old rat roused just enough to bite the 
farmer on the thumb. The farmer con- 
tracted hydrophobia and died in terrible 


The School 


Moral: Never trust anything or any. 
body. 
III. The Englishman Who Said, “Oh!” 


AN Englishman and an American were 
once traveling in a train. 

The Englishman had come to America 
to tour, to lecture, to study the quaint 
American ways of doing things, and to 
write a book about it afterwards. The 
American was a traveling salesman for a 
firm that dealt in safety razors. 

The American opened the conversation, 
He told the Englishman his name, where 
he came from, what firm he was working 
for, how much money he got a week. He 
then asked the Englishman to do the 
same. The Englishman answered, “Oh!” 

The American then took out his pocket- 
book and showed the Englishman pictures 
of his wife and children, of his home, of 
his Ford car, and of his dog. But the 
Englishman answered, “Oh!” 

The American then said, “You're 
English, aren’t you?” 

The Englishman nodded. 

The American then discussed England, 
Ireland, Egypt, India, and the Washing- 
ton Conference, and the President, and 
the Prime Minister, and what political 
party he belonged to. To all of which the 
Englishman answered, ‘‘Oh!” 

Just then the waiter came to say that 
dinner was served in the dining car, so the 
Englishman and American got up to 
dine. On one of the platforms, the Eng- 
lishman and the American simultaneously 
pushed each other off the train. Both 
were killed by the fall. 

Moral: It is as dangerous to say too 
little, as too much. 


of Strachey 


(Continued from page 17) 


Housman’s economy and intensity with a 
somewhat richer imagination. The Waste 
Land (Boni and Liveright) is, I suppose, 
the most considerable poem of any length 
yet produced by an American poet. Mr. 
Eliot is a strange literary case. He is 
saturated with other people’s poetry; 
he not only deliberately parodies and 
quotes it but he seems also to echo it un- 
consciously. If he is not giving a new 
turn to an old image, the chances are that 
he has slipped into some other man’s 
cadences. Yet, strangely enough, his 
personality remains one of the most dis- 
tinctive in contemporary letters; you 
could not possibly mistake him for any- 
one else—even one of his imitators. He 
absorbs the fragments of other men and 
they become stained with his own color 
—they are found to be inextricably woven 
into the pattern of his own texture. Take 
for example the fine nightingale passage 
in The Waste Land: 
“‘ Above the antique mantel was displayed 
As though a window gave upon the syl- 
van scene 
The change of Philomel, by the bar- 
barous king 
So rudely forced; yet there the night- 
ingale 
Filled all the desert with inviolable 
voice; 
And still she cried, and still the world 
pursues.” 
This not only involves, in “the sylvan 
scene,” a borrowing from Milton and, in 
Philomel, an allusion to classical mythol- 
ogy (Mr. Eliot carefully refers the reader 
to Ovid), but also, what Mr. Eliot per- 
haps did not realize, since he fails to ac- 
knowledge it in his elaborate notes, a 
falling back for the key and the very 
words upon a passage in Titus Andront- 
cus: 
“Lavinia, wert thou thus surprised, sweet 


girl, 


Ravish’d and wrong’d, as Philomela was, 
Forc’d in the ruthless, vast, and gloomy 
woods?” 


Yet Eliot’s passage is nor like Shakes- 
peare’s; it is something quite different— 
something which expresses with irresisti- 
ble poignancy an emotion which is un- 
mistakably Eliot’s. Mr. Eliot may spend 
a great deal of his time, as he says in one 
of his poems, remembering “things that 
other people have desired” but when any 
other American poet of Mr. Eliot’s gen- 
eration (if we leave aside one or two of the 
women) begins remembering the things 
which he himself has desired with an 
equal intensity and an equal charm to 
turn them into beauty, it will be time 
enough to worry about this. In the opin- 
ion of the present writer—which will 
doubtless seem extravagant and ab- 
surd—there is only one poet now 
writing English who is unmistakably 
Mr. Eliot’s superior, and that is W. B. 
Yeats. 

The theme of The Waste Land is the 
spiritual death by thirst of a man in a 
modern city. Beneath the lyric expression 
of this theme there is an elaborate plot of 
correspondence and symbolism; but for 
the most part the poem produces its ef- 
fect independent of a knowledge of this 
code. There will be comparatively few to 
puzzle out that the hyacinths in the 
first part represent the Buried God—At- 
tis, Adonis, Hyacinth—of Fraser’s Golden 
Bough—the personification of life and 
fertility—or appreciate the ingenuity 
with which, at the end, the poet identi- 
fies the Hanged God with the hanged son 
of old Hieronymo in The Spanish Tragedy. 
But there will be few people suscep- 
tible to poetry who will not feel the 
strange power of the poem and acknow- 
ledge the high distinction of the art 
which transforms its sore distress into 
beauty. 
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“ATO Extras To Buy.” The new, 1923 Haynes 57 Sport Touring 

Car answers most attractively the desire of the motorist for a 

typical sport model that shall be constantly serviceable and not simply 
for use on special occasions. 


This five-passenger car comes fully equipped ; everything accepted as 
an essential feature of a sport model is on the car; there are no 
“extras” to buy. Front and rear bumpers, polished protection bars 
and a spacious trunk in rear, six disc wheels with six cord tires 
and tubes, sun and vision visor, new design windshield wings, artistic- 
ally fashioned individual steps, individual fenders and many other 
features which convey the impression of the last degree of quiet 
refinement and thoughtful design, are standard equipment. 


Finished in a rich, Burgundy Wine color, resting on a 121-inch wheel 
base, powered by the famous Haynes-built light six motor, this newest 
Haynes is like an idealistic motor car brought into actual being at last. 


Ask your Haynes dealer to demonstrate the four Haynes 57 Sport 
models, so that you may make your reservation immediately. 


We shall exhibit at the New York Automobile Show, 
Grand Central Palace, January 6 to 13, 1923 


THe Haynes AuTOMOBILE Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
Export Ofrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A. 








Copyright, 1923, by The Haynes Automobile Company : 
— WN WAYS 
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The Ideal 
Spotlight for the 


Enclosed Car 





A powerful trouble lamp for 
every emergency 





Easily and quickly astached. The oper- 
ating knob and switch are within 
easy reach of the driver 


Every enclosed car represents an 
investment that demands only 
the best auxiliary equipment— 
nothing else is justified. 

The enclosed model needs more 
than the protection of a spot- 
light—it deserves the quick, pre- 
cise safety that AutoReelite fur- 
nishes—that dependability that 
relieves the strain and amplifies 
the pleasure of every minute’s 
travel. 


Simple, Quick Control 


The new model “F,” Auto- 
Reelite is controlled fully from 
within the car—it is not neces- 
sary to lower a window or strain 
to reach the light. Only one 
knob places the brilliant shaft 
quickly and exactly at the point 
of danger—true closed car com- 
fort with safety. This new model 
“F,” of course, also has the 
famous AutoReelite feature, the 
self contained automatic reel 
that allows the light to be taken 
to any part of the car—and 
keeps the cord clean and un- 
kinked when not in use. 
Demand this perfect spotlight 
on your new car—dealers every- 
where have a complete line for 
either open or enclosed cars. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
1701-13 Wellington Avenue at Paulina 


CHICAGO 


AutoReelite 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON A 


REEL 
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No car at the Show will be regarded with greater interest than the 


new Mercer 6-cylinder, in its various types. 


This is the roadster 


model which should appeal to all users of sport cars 


New Models at the Palace Show 


(Continued from page 74) 


designs are claimed to be absolutely free 
from vibration. 

A new 6-cylinder machine in the mod- 
erate price class is to be put out shortly 
by Apperson, but it is doubtful if it will 
be ready in time for the New York Show. 
This does not mean a discontinuance of 
the Apperson 8-cylinder cars, but is an 
addition to the line. 

Those are some of the highlights of the 
forthcoming Show, but there will be 
oodles and oodles of new models which I 
have not mentioned. For instance, en- 
tirely new series of 1923 designs will be 
revealed by Oakland, Anderson, Chand- 
ler, Dorris, Handley-Knight, Mitchell, 
Rotary Six, Velie and Westcott. A large 
number of companies this year have dis- 
regarded the previous custom of waiting 
until Show time to “spring” their new 
models and have brought them out the 
minute they were ready. A number of 
these have appeared in recent months and 
will be displayed for the inspection of the 
public along with one or two absolutely 
new additional models. Among them are 
Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Cleveland, 
Davis, Dodge, Haynes, Jordan, King, 
Liberty, Peerless, Standard Eight, Stutz 
and Templar. 

Locomobile’s new models will be placed 
on view for the first time at the Show and 
will attract considerable interest on ac- 
count of the fact that this famous Amer- 
ican car is now one of the products of Mr. 
W. C. Durant. Those who look for radical 
innovations in the Locomobiles will be 
disappointed because they are changed 
very little from last year’s standard de- 
signs, but with a noticeable refining touch 
here and there. 


Individual new models as additional 
members of their standard lines will be 
introduced by Ambassador, Columbia, 
Lexington, McFarlan, Moon, National, 
Noma, Oldsmobile, Reo, Stephens, Stude- 
baker and Wills Sainte Claire. One of the 
points of interest in the Show will be the 
panorama top on the 7-passenger Marmon 
jouring car which was brought out a few 
months ago. It is about the nicest thing 
in touring car tops yet displayed because 
it gives unimpaired vision, is easily 
managed and has a remarkably neat ap- 
pearance. 

During New York Show week a number 
of other expositions will be held in various 
parts of the town. Some of these will be 
well worth the trouble of a visit. Two in 
particular should be included in the itin- 
erary of Show visitors—the Second 
Annual National Body Builders’ Show at 
the Twelfth Regiment Armory and the 
“Overflow Show” in Madison Square 
Garden. At the former a number of 
beautiful custom-built bodies on Amer- 
ican and European chassis will be ex- 
hibited and the visitors will be shown a 
vastly greater number of body building 
details than is possible at either the 
National Automobile Show or the Auto- 
mobile Salon. At the Overflow Show 
there will be a number of interesting 
cars and one development of con- 
siderable importance to American mo- 
toring—the reappearance of the Crane 
Simplex in a new standard chassis of 
6-cylinders. 

Among other exhibitors at the latter ex- 
position will be the Fox air-cooled car, 
the Coats steamer, the Sunbeam, the 
Minerva and the Driggs. 


Franz Molnar: A Personal Study 


(Continued from page 38) 


Swan, a brilliant, if artificial, comedy of 
royal personages. These were followed 
quickly by Theatre, a cycle of one-act 
plays portraying stage folk, their idiosyn- 
cracies and foibles. 

And in these three last works one finds 
the mature, the ripened genius of Molnar. 
Fashions for Men, which Reznes has 
recently produced with O. P. Heggie and 
Helen Gahagan in the cast, gives you the 
soul of an humble little shopkeeper laid 
bare and quivering to your gaze—a study 
so searching and so true that it is touching 
when it is most droll, droll when it is most 
touching. The Swan is a royal princess 
who finds herself in love with an obscure 
young tutor but who floats majestically 
nevertheless into the royal marrisge that 
has been arranged for her. Theatre studies 
the actor in private life, acting, according 
to his lights, the drama, the comedy and 
the farce of his destiny. 

Yet another. Molnar play had its 
premier performance in Budapest last 
month. It is reported to be a fantasy 


somewhat in the Liliom vein with a. 
female character for a central figure. 
Sacred and profane love is said to be its 
theme, the heroine dying in the middle 
of the pd and later returning from the 
Beyond in another guise. 

A Molnar premier is always a red-letter 
day in Budapest. Managers and man- 
agers’ agents from all over Europe are in 
attendance, eager to buy the rights for 
their respective territories. Everyone of 
consequence in Hungary is there. We 
have nothing quite to compare with it in 
this country. 

The two artists in Hungary who have 
been Molnar’s chief interpreters are 
Varsanyi, an actress of uncommon skill 
and versatility, and Csartes, an actor of 
less skill but of more imposing presence. 
Molnar has often publicly acknowledged 
his debt to these two, especially to 
Varsanyi, who brought what was lit- 
tle short of genius to the interpreta 
tion of six of his varied and difficult: 
roles. 
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“Town Pheton Landaulet” 
(Victoria Six Fender Design) 
Mounted on Marmon Chassis 


KIMBALL 
MOTOR 
COAC H 
ww O R Kk 


CHICAGO 


Upon request special designs for any make of 
chassis will be submitted for your approval. 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 


Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 


ILLINOIS 


ANU 


IMMUN 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Sriobes Asritherd 


CL LOTH HIN GAD 
Gentlemensx Farnishing = 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill SSoo 


Evening Clothes and Haberdashery, Fur-lined Overcoats 


Silk Hats from Herbert Johnson and Lock & Co., London 
Dress Shoes and Pumps 


For Christmas: 


Trunks, Bags, Travelling Coats and Rugs, Dressing Cases 
Razor Sets, Pocket Books, Stud Boxes 
Cigarette Cases, Umbrellas and W alking Sticks, MufHers 
House Gowns and Jackets, English Pipes and Pouches 


Send for “ Christmas Suggestions” 


One of our Gift Certificates is suggested 
as a solution of the question of 
what to give when it is difficult to 

make a selection 


BOSTON 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 

















BROOKS BROTHERS’ 

Building, convenient to Grand 

Central, Subway and to many of 
the leading Hotels and Clubs 
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What We Mean by 


“Cood” Furniture 


ATHAWAY’s is a store devoted 
Jexclusively to good Furniture. It 
(eeeata) is the kind of Furniture suited to 
good homes, to rooms of the livable sort. 
It is the kind of Furniture that is best 
liked by those whose surroundings 
mean much to them, whose preferences 
are definite and discerning. 


Hathaway Furniture comprises every 
desirable style, each suite and piece a 
chosen example of the best work of 
leading designers and craftsmen, past 
and present. 

Yet its cost is low, often no more than 
that of ordinary Furniture, always less 
than you would expect for Furniture of 
such excellence. 


+ + 


We will be glad to send you without charge 
a copy of our new book on Hathaway Col- 
onial Furniture. Though it confines itself 
to Early American styles, it suggests the 
character of Hathaway Furniture as @ 


whole. Write for it. 
+ + 


Department B-1 


W-A: HATHAWAY 
* COMPANY :- 


G2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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In the Rolls-Royce stand was this landaulet painted blue and trimmed 
with gray, with auxiliary seats disappearing into elaborate inlaid cabinets 


The Paris Salon 


(Continued from page 75) 


cylinder cars, while De Dion Bouton 
revealed three brand new models. De- 
launay-Belleville, Hotchkiss, Itala and 
Unic, each presented a new small model, 
while Peugeot introduced five new cars, 
including one with a valveless engine on 
the Knight principle. 

The tendency of the Show was a still 
further increase in engine capacity with 
greatly decreased engine size compared 
with previous years. And this statement 
is made without taking into consideration 
the small cars and cyclecars displayed in 
the temporary buildings. There were, of 
course, many fast and powerful vehicles 
in the 6-cylinder class including Renault, 
Farman, Hispano-Suiza and Rolls-Royce; 
among the 8-cylinder cars, Panhard and 
Isotta-Fraschini; and, in a class by itself, 
the big new 12-cylinder Fiat, the only 
12-cylinder automobile in the exposition. 

Four-cylinder engines were still in the 
majority although there was a discernible 
endeavor to exploit the 6-cylinder ma- 
chines of much smaller dimensions than 
has been customary heretofore. All of 
the better known makes are producing 
small, and in some cases diminutive, 
models, an example of which is the little 
6h. p. Renault. 

At the Paris Salon there were some half 
dozen examples of the 2-cylinder engine, 
consigned to the smallest class and, ex- 
cept in the case of the Morgan, which is, 
of course, well known in England, used 
only in cars unknown outside of the 
country of their origin. 

Air-cooling is making very little 
progress over here in Europe. At the 
Salon this principle was found only in a 
few of the smallest models and water- 
cooling by pump was used in a slightly 
larger number of cars than the natural 
thermo-syphon system. There is a 
marked increase in the number of makers 
utilizing overhead valves. They have 
been adopted by De Dion for the first 
time. Bianchi uses them on his new 
Italian models, as do Delage on the new 
6-cylinder model and Fiat in its new 
Super Six. Peugeot introduced various 
models, some with overhead valves, some 
with valves side by side and others with- 
out valves, that is to say, with the Knight 
engine with its sleeve action. The Bignan 
company, after lengthy tests on their rac- 
ing cars, introduced at the Salon a posi- 
tive valve-closing mechanism, by which 
the use of springs is eliminated, driven 
by an overhead camshaft running in a 
bath of oil. They claim that this gear 
has proved itself efficient on an engine 
running up to 5000 r.p.m. 

Aluminum pistons were shown in the 
majority of engines, but at least two 
makers, Voisin and Bignan, employed 
magnesium pistons, which are very ex- 
pensive at present, owing to difficulties of 
casting; but when these are overcome the 
magnesium piston has advantages which 
will entail its more frequent use. 

The magneto still holds its own and in 
the few cases where battery ignition was 


fitted, it was generally the Delco. It is 
interesting to note here that the new 
20 H.P. 6-cylinder Rolls-Royce, which 
has just made its bow to the public, is 
fitted with battery ignition. This car 
was not shown at the Paris Salon but a 
demonstration car was very busy on the 
streets of Paris in the neighborhood of 
the Show. 

The preponderance of spiral bevel gears 
in rear axle construction was most notice- 
able. The spiral bevel was fitted in more 
than double the number of models using 
the straight bevel, while the worm gear, 
apparently, is almost extinct, the only 
firms of importance using it being Peugeot 
and Talbot-Darracq, but neither firm 
utilizing the worm gear on all its models. 

Unit construction of engine and gear 
box with the gear and brake lever mount- 
ed on top of the gear box revealed an 
increasing number of adherents and 
doubtless will soon be the recognized 
system of the majority of manufacturers, 
since this design has so many marked ad- 
vantages which certainly outweigh its 
disadvantages. It may be noted here 
again that this is the practice followed 
in the new Rolls-Royce. 

An increase in the use of four-wheel 
brakes was naturally looked for, but 
this increase was, perhaps, greater than 
was expected. Among the firms exploiting 
this growing form of braking were Ballot, 
Berliet, Bugatti, De Dion Bouton, Far- 
man, Fiat, Lancia, Peugeot, Renault and 
Talbot-Darracq. In most cases, however, 
front wheel brakes were not fitted to all 
the models exhibited by these firms, 
although it would appear to be only a 
question of a short time before this highly 
desirable feature is incorporated in all 
up-to-date automobiles. The front wheel 
brakes were not restricted to the powerful 
models only, for they were found on the 
Voisin 8h. p., the Bignan 12 h. p. the 
Delage 11 h. p. and the Leon Bollee 12 
h. p. They are fitted also in the new 
light Lancia, which was, perhaps, from a 
constructional point of view,the most in- 
teresting car in the Show, and which was 
described superficially in this magazine 
last month. 

The three main types of front wheel 
brakes are the Perrot, the Isotta-Fraschini 
and the Adex, most of which are used by 
various car makers on a royalty basis, but 
Bugatti and Unic use special front wheel 
braking systems of their own. 

The straight sided tire has made no 
headway, aside from its use in racing cars, 
on which this type is more generally em- 
ployed. It showed no advance at the 
Salon. ; 

As to body work at the Salon, there 1s 
not a great deal to be said. To my mind, 
the Renaults were the most interesting, 
because they were shown in a number of 
smart town car models which were highly 
artistic, although conservative. The 
photographs accompanying this article 
give an idea of the beautiful bodies ex- 
hibited at the Salon. ; 
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A new Minerva limousine with Brooks-Ostruk Body. 


— 


TWO THOROUGHBRED CARS 
for DISCRIMINATING MOTORISTS 


One Made in Belgium One Made in Austria 


MINERVA STEYR 
The Automobile of Royalty Medium Weight, Medium Price 


In three sizes, for every motoring purpose—4-cyl. One chassis only, but a masterpiece of motor car 
15-hp.; 4-cyl. 20-hp.; 6-cyl. 30-hp.; sleeve valve construction. 6-cyl. 23-hp., 4 speeds, forward and 
engines, every modern feature for easeful, efficient reverse. Bosch high tension magneto with automa- 
operation. The finest custom-built bodies in Amer- tic timing adjustment. The result of 18 victories 
ica are on Minerva chassis. It is the car of the in historic racing events. A wonderful sport car 
motoring aristocracy of two continents. but adaptable to any body type. 


For Details, Demonstrations and Agency Arrangements Address 


FOREIGN MOTOR CAR CO., INC. 
PAUL OSTRUK, Pres. 
Columbus 5539 


135 West. 72nd Street, New York City Telephones: Calesiaes 5008 

















LISSUE 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


From the coat pockets of well dressed men the world-over 
—LISSUE Handkerchiefs. Good taste; good style; sturdy 
and practical in use. The necessary touch to a man’s 
apparel. Gay border designs woven in fashionable colors 
(guaranteed fast) to match suit, shirt and cravat, or in all 
white. 

























Men’s size, 75 cents each. Women’s, 50 cents 
At Leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers 


Made and guaranteed by The Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee Company, Ltd., England’s famous 
manufacturers of fine textiles. 


Other TOOTAL products are: 


TOOTAL white and colored SHIRTINGS, TO- 
BRALCO, the wash dress fabric, TOOTAL 
VOILE and CREPE Novelties; TARANTULLE, 
the fine quality lingerie fabric; TOOTAL Mer- 
cerized BATISTES; TOOTAL Sea Island NAIN- 
SOOKS; TOOTAL Persian LAWNS. 


Always look for the TOOTAL 
names on the selvedge 





ucts, write us. 





If your dealer does not 
carry LISSUE, or the 
other TOOTAL prod- 


387 FOURTH AVENUE 





Tue TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Lt. 
at 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Luggage of Discrimination 


jf there is someone dear to you, whom you 

would like to delight with a gift of great use- 
fulness and distinction—or if you would like to 
give due recognition to your own needs, espe- 
cially when traveling—here are, for your choice, 
three splendid articles, selected from the 
thousand-and-one superlative Luggage and 
Leather pieces and exquisite Novelties of these 

Seven Establishments. 
Priced with Great Restraint— 





Collapsible Kit Bag of hand-boarded sole leather; 

hand-sewn; solid mat brass Hercules frame; double 

handles; straps all around; brown English plaid lining; 

strong, enduring, capacious, good-looking. $50 

Can be folded and carried in trunk. Size, 20” 
Others, $30 to $150 








Women’s Fitted Case of cobra-grained cowhide; light 
weight; basswood frame; all hand-sewn; padded top; 
French gilt locks; anchor handle. High-quality shel! 
fittings of Queen Anne design. Fittings adequate 
for use even during long extended tours. $65 
Size, 22’. Specially priced 

Others, $20 to $300 


+ 











\ a 
gies, 
USE 


Men’s Fitted Case of whale-grained cowhide; hand- 
sewn throughout; basswood frame; leather hinge; tan 
pig-grain lining. Set-in tray with fittings of splendid 
ebony. Indispensable to men that like convenience in 
travel, and that insist on being well-groomed $85 
even in a Pullman. Size, 24” 

Others, $35 to $300 


Mail Orders Attended to with Great Dispatch 


CHAS.W. WOLF 


to WALL ST. Established 1863 17 DEY ST. 

so BROADWAY 22 CORTLANDT ST. 102 NASSAU ST. 

58 CORTLANDT ST. New York 225 BROADWAY 
New York Representatives of Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks 


SRR 
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Symbolism and the New Hamlet 


(Continued from page 41) 


ful in a line of kings. Thus the real sig- 
nificance of the cauldron, (which, in itself, 
represents man’s turbulent sexual nature, 
out of which arise all his fears and hopes 
and desires) was powerfully brought home 
to the unconscious of the spectator by 
means of this apparently arbitrary de- 
vice. 

The failure of Macbeth, done frankly 
gnd entirely in the method of which this 
f but one striking example, was due, I 
delieve, to several causes. In the first 
place it was misunderstood and confused 
with Expressionism, which is the presen- 
tation of reality as seen through the dis- 
torted vision of the protagonist. Few 
secured an immediate and emotional re- 
action; some of these few were hysterical 
women who became ill and had to be car- 
ried out of the theater. For them the un- 
disguised revelation of the terrible mean- 
ing of the play brought revolt and not 
katharsis. But for the great majority of 
spectators the reaction was either mirth 
or boredom. The principal cause of 
failure, I believe, was due to the limita- 
tions of the stage. Those who saw Mr. 
Jones’ sketches for the sets found them 
tremendous and awesome; but on the 
stage the black void was obviously a vel- 
vet curtain, and the mighty racial sym- 
bols were merely muslin. This defect, at 
least, could be remedied by further experi- 
mentation. 


The Method in Hamlet 


N the whole, however, the common- 

sense conclusion from the failure of 
Macbeth, which is acted upon in Hamlet, 
is that the symbols used must conform 
to reality sufficiently to be accepted at 
face value while at the same time carry- 
ing their secondary message. This will 
hold at any rate for a few years, until the 
public has got over the novelty and will 
surrender to the effect of the settings 
without questioning them. So in the 
settings of Hamlet the unconscious 
symbols do not appear boldly, but are 
concealed under the guise of represen- 
tation. 

A further difference between the two 
plays is that whereas Macbeth has the 
structure of a dream, in that the desires 
of the hero are frankly acted out, Hamlet 
has the structure of a neurosis; the desires 
of the hero are never carried into action, 
they are unknown to himself and to the 
audience, and are discoverable only by 
inference from his behavior. Macbeth 
took place entirely in the realm of the 
unconscious, while Hamlet is placed in a 
world of reality, where the unconscious 
forces are only faintly glimpsed. 

In Mr. Jones’ production these glimpses 
are indicated by an adapted form of the 
symbolic method. One of the sets, for 
instance, shows an imposing row of gigan- 
tic kings, so large that they dwarf the 
human figures almost to nothingness. 
These symbols of the murdered king, 
whose spirit dominates the play, though 
they may seem only decorative figures, 
convey to the audience a terrible sense of 
the fate in the grasp of which the hero is 
powerless to act. 

When the ghost appears to Hamlet, it is 
made of wavering, amorphous lights, a 
child’s memory of the father as an aveng- 
ing giant, magnified by the son’s uncon- 
scious sense of guilt. By the use of this 


device, which is dramatically effective 
as well as symbolically powerful, the 
secret, guilty desires of the spectator are 
aroused, and he feels again that fear of the 
punishing father which is at the base of 
all dread of the supernatural. Thus by 
the use of a slight symbolization Mr, 
Jones has succeeded in restoring to the 
supernatural some of the quality which 
our modern familiarity with ghosts has 
destroyed. 


The Symbolism of Colors 


N this and in the other scenes Mr, 

Jones has utilized furthermore the 
symbolism of colors, a subject still so 
little understood that every approach to 
it must be tentative and experimental. 
No adequate scientific study of the effect 
of colors on the emotions has ever been 
made. But such experiments as these 
that Mr. Jones is making may lead to 
further knowledge, and this knowledge 
will be to the scenic artist another power- 
ful aid in moving his audiences. 

It is not within the limits of this dis- 
cussion to enter upon the settings and 
stage composition as a whole, and to 
point out how Mr. Jones has secured great 
beauty by the arrangement and lighting 
of his figures. But it is not beside the 
point to observe that here as well Mr. 
Jones has followed hints given us by the 
religious rites, and has drawn into his 
service the choreographer’s art of group- 
ing, of moving choruses, almost as if we 
were dealing with the dance. 

The success of Mr. Jones’ method is so 
evident in Hamlet that it gives us hope 
that further experimentation will enable 
the artist to achieve even better results. 
If he can discover symbols which are as 
powerfully charged with emotional energy 
as the cross and the flag, but which carry 
the associations fitting to his drama, and 
which at the same time do not offend or 
bewilder the conscious intelligence, he 
will be able to attract and move a greater 
and greater audience. 

The public neglect of Macbeth and the 
public interest in Hamlet point the way, 
it may be, to achievements in the staging 
of great tragedy which will be as signifi- 
cant to humanity as in the past have been 
the rituals of the Greek and Roman and 
older, pagan, religions. The mass, the 
sacrifice of Mithra, the mysteries of 
Dionysus, present an identical drama 
with almost identical symbols and this 
drama, with slight modifications, is the 
subject of all tragedy. Out of these rites 
has tragedy grown, appearing first as an 
auxiliary to the rite, and gradually estab- 
lishing an independent existence. Mr. 
Jones’ method, though new to the theater, 
is not new to mankind, and it is true to 
the origins and meanings of tragedy. 
Nothing which appealed to the uncon- 
scious was neglected by the religions; 
they considered, not alone the decorative 
effect of color and form, but their sym- 
bolic value, and this gives us the clue to 
their success. When the artist has dis- 
covered the secrets of the use of symbols, 
and has taught his audience to accept 
them as unquestioningly as they accept 
the bishop’s mitre or the spires of the 
cathedral, drama in the theater will 
acquire new significance, and will even 
more profoundly affect the spiritual life of 
man than it has in the past. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Duse Once More 


(Continued from page 55) 


The dramatist will have registered it 
for her in print as best he can. But, 
for the hundred implications that lie 
behind the stark sentences, there is no 
recognised notation. Nor, when she 
has divined these, and often it will be, 
enriched them for reproduction in the 
human medium, is there any language of 
record by which to detail the ultimate 
product. It would be interesting to set a 
skilled observer to the task of inventing 
one. He might devise something like the 
score of an opera; words, musical signs, 
even algebra and trigonometry might be 
brought into it. It would be interesting 
but futile. For if it is the penalty of the 
actor’s art to be evanescent, it is its glory 
that it cannot be imprisoned in formulae. 
And, recalling as I write that first dialogue 
with Arnholm, I am aware that its art- 
istry lay just in the fact that it defied 
description. The words were there, and 
the full stops and the semi-colons and 
commas, and there was tone and gesture 
and expression, eminently appropriate. 
But while you might intelligently note 
all of these in passing, in sum you were 
conscious of none, but only of Ellida 
Wangel and of your astonishing ability 
to see the woman through and through. 


A Mistress of the Golden Mean 


T is, in fact, just when you do pick out 

from this constant, but constantly 
changing, harmony a too arresting tone, 
a too definite gesture, that you may sus- 
pect her to be—the word is disrespectful, 
I am sorry—to be shirking an emotional 
issue. This breaks the spell, I cannot 
deny. Then, instead of noting, with so 
much of a slightly withdrawn mind as will 
serve for memory, the things well done, 
and letting the rest of your observant 


| self relax at her bidding into unself- 


conscious sympathy with the character, 
the balance is changed; your sympathies 
fall dormant, your critical mind grows 
alert, comes forward and takes command. 
But even then, though differently, she 
can satisfy the critic; defeat him, more- 
over, for all his keenness. 

To watch her treatment of the scene 
with the Stranger was a lesson in the 
sheer artistry of acting, if nothing else. 
The unerring power that she has of pitch- 
ing a dialogue in the right key, and of 
sustaining it there at will; musically, 
never monotonously, never sharpening 
or flattening the note unduly; slowing it 
may be or quickening, but never slacken- 
ing or hurrying her chosen pace—that is a 
delight. She is the mistress of the golden 
mean. I fancy that one reason why she 
seems to shirk climax is that she often 
finds the more level passages in a part 
richer in content, more fruitful, for her, 
in interpretation. Does one not some- 


| times hear a great pianist treat a purple 
| passage with apparent indifference, while 


he will give great care to what the com- 
moner man will neglect? How many 


| hundreds of people can rise to a moment, 


how few have the strength of artistic 
character to give us the sustained beauty 
of treatment in which is really to be 
found the ultimate pleasure that the 
educated mind can receive from a work of 
art. You will never, it is needless to say, 
find Duse doing anything clumsy or 
inept. But you can find her doing things 
of the least consequence with a perfection 
of accomplishment. 

These may often escape you, for she 
mostly means to escape you. She would 
prefer—and you should prefer—that such 
delicacies of detail should be lost in the 
effect of the whole. She does not, indeed, 
do them for you, but for the part’s own 
sake. Without them, though, or rather, 
without her wish to do them, that total 
effect of beauty, of power moreover, 
would not be achieved. 

One reflects on her power. It is 
curiously concealed as a rule within 
the golden mean. One remembers the 
moment in Magda when she turned on the 
complacently apologetic seducer, a time in 
Hedda Gabler when she stood watching 
Lévborg and Mrs. Elvsted, other mo- 
ments enough when power flashed out; 
though, even then, never nakedly, never 
so astonishingly as to destroy the har- 
mony of the scheme within which she was 
working. In The Lady from the Sea there 
is but one quite decisive passage which 
begins when Ellida receives her freedom 
(and this I confess she indicated rather 
than realised) and ends with her hand- 
shake for Wangel (but that simple thing 
she made the finest thing in the play). 
She diffuses her power, gives it, so to 
speak, unconditionally to the character, 
as generously as she has at one time 
given every faculty she has. 

Once or twice—conscience drives me to 
these reservations—I seemed to detect in 
an uncalled for sharpening of tone a 
touch of the dictatorial attitude of the 
“star” actress. Just once she moved 
round Wangel less as if he were a man 
than a lay figure. It only goes to prove 
that Duse, like the humblest super, needs 
a theater to work in, a State in which she 
should be but the first of the State’s 
servants. And as, in all these years, she 
has never had one, has been, instead, 
idolised and isolated in the public wor- 
ship in a way that might have turned the 
head of the Pope himself, what a record 
of respect for her art lies in the fact that, 
closely as I watched, I could detect no 
larger lapse. 

Generosity, and the power to give; in 
this lies, I think, her master secret. And, 
if this is so, my sudden question whether 
acting is, after all, an art to be practised 
in maturity, is answered fully. The young 
person yields, generously indeed, but 
recklessly and ignorantly, to impulse. 
But Duse knows what she gives, and will 
give nothing but what she knows and has 
appraised. And—even for any parsimony 
which time may now force on her—which 
is the greater gift? 
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. He thought 


he knew her well 


O matter how well you 

know a person—may- 
be even your very closest 
friend—there is one subject 
you instinctively avoid. 

You may discuss the 
most intimate things about 
your family, your business 
and your personal affairs, 
but this one topic you 
dodge. There is something 
about halitosis (the scien- 
tific term meaning unpleas- 
ant breath) that seems to 
forbid honest conversation 
about it. 

Yet the insidious thing 
about halitosis is the un- 
fortunate fact that any one 
may suffer from it and in 
nine cases out of ten you 
are not conscious of it your- 
self. So unless you use 
some sensible scientific pre- 
caution you may go through 
your day or evening un- 
comfortable and concerned, 
wondering whether or not 
you are offending people 
about you. 

Unless halitosis is a symp- 
tom of some serious organic 
disorder which a physician 
or dentist should correct, 











you may easily put your- 
self upon the safe and polite 
side by using Listerine, the 
well-known liquid antisep- 
tic. 

Meet halitosis in this sci- 
ertific way—by using Lis- 
terine systematically as a 
mouth-wash and gargle. It 
is the ideally effective breath 
deodorant. 

Fastidious people every- 
where make Listerine a 
regular part of their daily 
toilet routine. It acts quick- 
ly and pleasantly. It halts 


food fermentation in the 
mouth and_ leaves’ the 
breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. 


Your druggist has han- 
dled Listerine for years, and 
regards it as a safe, effective 
antiseptic of great merit. It 
has now been on the market 
for half a century, and has 
dozens of other uses as well. 


Start using Listerine to- 
day. Put your mind at ease. 
Don’t be in doubt another 
day about your breath.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Younger Generation in France 


| (Continued from page 33) 


i 
to acquire an individuality, modern 
parents seem to imagine this individuality 
far more precious than their own. They 
seem to think it their duty to develop this 
individuality at any price, even at the 
cost of their own personalities. Never 
have parents been more convinced of 
their own uselessness, except as instru- 
ments in handing on the torch of life, than 
at the present time. With a positively 
amazing altruism, which nothing justi- 
fies, modern couples of forty-five feel 
convinced their own evolution is over, 
while their children’s is sacred. 

This is sheer nonsense. The evolution 
of a group of children ranging from 10 to 
20 is only a preparatory phase. Whereas 

the evolution of a forty-five year old 
‘couple (unless it is deliberately stopped) 
is in its most productive phase. 4 


i 


! Class-Conscious Youth 


BECAUSE it is so widespread, parental 
abdication has led young people of 
‘to-day to believe that youth forms, so to 
speak, a class of its own, entitled to its 
own social conventions, customs and 
rights. I defy you to find a single family 
where you can prevent young people 
from doing something they were allowed 
to do once, or from doing something their 
friends are allowed to do. The younger 
generation feels like the labor unions. 
There must be no backsliding. 

In other respects, too, the young have 
' adopted the principles of the labor unions. 
They feel, for instance, that no one must 
interfere with their liberty, whereas they 
have the right to embarrass everybody 
else. Girls and boys feel exactly the same 
on this point. Their dogma is their in- 
vincible belief in their own importance 
and wisdom as compared to their parents’ 
mediocrity. If you draw them out a little 
you will be amazed to find how cocksure 
they are of themselves and how convinced 
they are that their view of things is the 
only right one. 

One might think such a situation would 
cause family clashes. One might think 
that modern children would be unbear- 
able, and their parents very unhappy 
indeed. But not at all. The children are 
affectionately overbearing, and the par- 
ents are delighted. Henriette’s mother 
lays stress on the fact that her daughter 
“is more a friend than a daughter,” and 
when she thinks of the awe she felt for her 
own mother, at Henriette’s age, she feels 
very proud of Henriette’s independence, 
acquired at the expense of her own ma- 
ternal authority. Henriette, on the other 
hand, admits that “mother’s a brick,” 
but in her heart she feels that the 
credit for the sympathetic association is 
due to her, Henriette. 

At present, then, there is apparently 
no discord in the home. On the contrary, 
everywhere, we see signs of that idyllic 
truce, that idealistic enthusiasm which 
precedes all revolutions. The former 
rulers savor the sweetness of their abdica- 
tion, the ruled of yesterday revel in the 
glory of not obeying. 

I do not foresee any tragic consequences 
of the revolution of the young. But at 
the same time I think the ground is 
getting slippery and that it may be time 
to put on the brakes if only in the interest 
of the young people. Let us cite two 
examples: the increasing indifference to 
study, among boys, and the immoderate 
love of clothes, among girls. 

-To take the girls first: it is true that 
our girls formerly dressed far too plainly. 
Until she came out a girl was dressed in 
the simplest—often the ugliest—clothes 
imaginable. But if that was wrong, the 
modern system is equally wrong. It is 
just as absurd and shocking to allow girls 
to dress as they do to-day. It is sheer 
nonsense to spend as much time and 
money on the dresses of girls ranging 
from 13 to 18 as on those of their mothers. 





But that is not the way girls feel. Their 


one ambition is to buy as many pretty 
gowns and as beautiful lingerie as 
women ten, fifteen or twenty years their 
senior, not to mention artificial aids to 
beauty! 

But as most young ladies do not have 
large incomes at their disposal, they can- 
not afford to be as sumptuous as older 
women. Consequently they are obliged 
to limit their extravagance to the least 
costly adjunct to dress, i. e. paint, powder, 
lipsticks, and imitations of the latest 
extremes in fashion which mothers usually 
tolerate in order to have peace. The 
result is quite amusing. It is a very droll 
and yet characteristic type, that of the 
young woman of to-day, who imagines 
she’s as smart as a grown-up lady and in 
reality looks like a cross between a pre- 
war young maiden and a chorus girl, 
Aside from the fact. that there may be 
disadvantages in allowing a morally 
recommendable young child to look like 
an adventuress, the main objection to 
this strange ideal is that it is apt to instil] 
an insatiable longing for money in a girl’s 
head. As most girls can never afford to 
buy the pretty things they want, and as 
they think that money alone would en- 
able them to be beautiful, striking and 
popular, they very frequently get the 
idea that money is not only useful but 
essential. This, it must be admitted, is 
regrettable. 

As for boys, their general education 
suffers badly as the result of the modem 
tendency. It is quite right to encourage 
athletics but one may go too far. A 
grown-up man may be bored by certain 
physical exercies which he considers 
necessary to build up his health, but all 
forms of exercise may be regarded as 
amusements, when it comes to children. 
A fifteen year old boy will always prefer 
football to Greek analysis. Therefore 
children naturally try to convince their 
parents of the value of athletics—and as 
the modern parents naturally give in to 
their children, tedious studies are aban- 
doned without much opposition. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the present generation is superior 
in many ways to those which preceded 


_ 
aa 


In the first place, its freedom has made 
it less unprepared to deal with life. Young 
ladies of 1922-23 are much more practical 
than their mothers were, they are not apt 
to be carried away by romantic ideals 
a la George Sand, and young men are 
more awake to the danger of falling into 
vulgar temptations. Liberty of action 
has developed a sense of responsibility. 
The only drawback is that a too 
precocious sense of realities may destroy 
the charming constructions of dreams 
and fancy which used to delight our own 
youth. To-day a high school pupil has a 
man’s outlook on life, a young girl is a 
near-woman. Both of them have tasted 
too early the curiosities, pleasures and 
diversions of social life. They have 
jumped a grade, so to speak. Yet that 
grade had its charm. Because they hada 
mentality of twenty when they should 
only have been sixteen, the present gen- 
eration doesn’t know what it means to 
sixteen, in the way we knew it. That 
delightful anticipation and fear of life, 
that inexpressible hope tinged with 
timidity which characterized René or 
Dominique will never be theirs. When 
they read about it in Chateaubriand or 
Fromentin they will not understand it 
and probably find it absurd. Such is the 
way of life. It is useless to try to stop 
evolution. However, although I admire 
the young people of to-day and watch 
them with affectionate curiosity, I can- 
- help confessing that I don’t envy 
em. 


(This is the first of two articles by M. 
Prévost. The second will appear in Feb- 
ruary.) 
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Presenting for Winter—READY-T AILORED 


Overcoats Of Every Type 


—from the conservative CHESTERFIELDS 
to the big, burly, double breasted 
Uxsters and Racuans of the favored 
Trish Duffle Fleece. 


Emphasizing The DRESSY CHESTERFIELDS 
At Fifty Dollars 











Designed and Developed By Our Own Tailoring Staff 


(nWeinberg @Sons 


No. 30 JOHN Stree; 
NEW YORK 





Custom Tailoring 
e* Ready for Service 
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* EN who have worn Polo Felt Hats invariably recom- : 
$ mend them to their friends with, ‘I like this hat better * 
¢ than any I’ve ever worn.’’ Listed below are a few exclusive ° 
+ . << 
x shops where Polo Felts can always be had in correct models $ 
and colorings. ” s 
Si Youman’s, Inc. New York Macullar Parker Co. Boston N 
g A. Starr Best Chicago Ritz Dexter San Francisco 5 
Ss The Hub Chicago Raphael Weill San Francisco > 
4 Meek and Meek Chicago Swift Inc. San Francisco ¢ 
N Henry R. Paul Chicago Brink Bros Milwaukee d 
The MacAdams Co. Cleveland Pickens Preston Co. Denver 4 
‘+ Raymond E. Kanouse Detroit — Harry C. Feichtinger Minneapolis sa 
Ne Boyd Richardson St. Louis Hargrove's Grect Falls, Mont. ye 
Re Hubert W. White St. Paul Ropes Rapier Louisville xs 
Ns 6 ° y. 
| -Datis-Pope-Coumparye 8 
’ ; steht 293 H 
... Factory, SU CO porated i 





ety", Norwalk, Conn. 230 Fifth Ave. 4 
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UST the Brogue for the Out-of- 
Door’s Man. When worn with 
Heather Hose, this Imported 
Scotch Grain imparts the neces- 
sary snap for both business and college. 


Illustrated catalogue upon request 
350,000 New York Men Wear London Shoes 


london Shoe Company Inc. 


Eqclusively for Men 
Mail Order Division 110 Duane Street, New York 














ANUFACTURING costs and 
prices of raw materials have 
fluctuated widely during the past 
seven years—but since 1915 every 
Robt. Burns cigar produced has 
been full Havana filled. To adhere 
to such a manufacturing standard 
required courage—but we have 
been rewarded by the unprece- 
dented demand for Robt. Burns 
cigars which today prevails every- 
where. 
Have you tried one lately? 


Popular sizes, 10c to 15c 4 
Bererakl Ger Corry as 


NATIONAL BRANDS pee 
NEW YORK CITY tS OA 
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It has been our aim, from the beginning, to build 
a car for those who love fine things. The roster of 
LaFayette owners today tells us how impressively 
we have succeeded, for it contains in remarkable 
numbers the names of men distinguished in the 
political, business and social life of the nation. 


LaFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION 


MitwavukeEE, WIsconsiIN 
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CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN- 
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ING. KNAB Ev | | 
‘AND WENDELL 
5 PIANO : 


“An invisible Rachmaninoff is playing for them” 


C Favisiate, but his highest art is theirs to enjoy in the quiet 
of the happy and comfortable surroundings of home. 


Such a pleasure awaits every owner of an Ampico—not only 
Rachmaninoff, but Dohnanyi, Levitzki, Ney, Ornstein and two 
hundred others, who have recorded their playing at its best 
for this wonder piano and by them “mysteriously endowed 
with all the music of the world”. Not a player piano but 
piano music itself—and therefore, immeasurably greater in 
musical value and interest. 
We will gladly send you a brochure descriptive of the Ampico and its famous artists 


CONN. 























The Trouble with the Fifth Chapter of Genesis 


HE DIFFERENCE between an autobiography and a biography is the 


difference between the living and the dead. Compare for a moment the 


obituaries in “Who's Who” or the Congressional Directory with those in the 
Bible. There is hardly as much in the whole Fifth Chapter of Genesis as there 


is in one lively sketch in either of the other two publications. 


° se " i . ee lat May. >’ ; : we ae ‘ 
Enos lived 905 years “and died, but two words, “Benjamin Franklin.” Amid 
; ee oo a A ; ; 

Canaan lived 910 vears and he died. the ruins of Rome thev have found another 


ae he ¢ “s 1° }? } . . ‘ 

Jared lived 962 vears “and he died.” Methu- — piece of marble above an ancient grave with 
1 nd ae } . dd ! i ° “oe . e. 

selah lived 969 vears “‘and he died.” And so — this upon it ‘ Marcellus-—after him, no man. 


The subject of death is cold-blooded, but we 


4 4 

on down the lst. Stenographers were not on 

: é Sr a S : . 5 wie ; 

hand in those good old days. It was difficult all must die. None survives. Cities of the 
Pa er ns © 9b a ; - si : 

to use a hammer and chisel. “Tle died, She dead outnumber the cities of the living. What 


i* ad sé °y* * } 7° , ? ' 7? 7 . . e q " 
died, They died,” sufficed, and became the shal! be above the graves in which we lie? Go 
; ¢ 


} ' } ’ , 
down through the ages through any cemetery and see the number of 


: Ls i? | 
Simipie punera 
, ' | ' | ° ‘ ° 
What vou do, should get vou ve rea monuments with “a thoughtful and loving 
inscription on the tombstone. Deeds alone Musdband thereon. Go through the same 
1 ' ’ ® } ° ' “sé 
should count l p in Quebec there stands a towns and hear the neighbors sav Poor Mrs. 


shaft on the Plains of Abraham. Across its Jones Mr. Jones left her nothing. Karn 
base is simply “Here lies Wolfe, Victorious. the inscription on yvour tombstone. Don't 
] 


ones : } 1 
\ milhon pages of historv could not tell as 


1 1 ° ° 1 ° ° 
much. Miles away In Philadelphia, stamped what eVerys widow knows, every husband 


7 ae . . 
let vour Gear ones say Oh, if every wile knew 
> 4 broke By { » slab are Id be ed,” 

Into a common, roken brownstone SiadD are wouid De insured, 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. I. 














